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Introduction 


| write these few lines with great diffidence and guilt. Both these feelings are 
inevitable because, after all, who am I, who lived a life of comfort in 1971, to 
write the preface of this book. I feel all the more guilty when I learn that 
Ahmed Salim, the compiler and editor of this book, was actually jailed for 
having written some poems condemning the military action in Dhaka. This 
hook should have stood on the strength of the writings it contains; on the 
strength of Ahmed Salim's humanity and commitment; on the strength of the 
moral courage of people like Faiz Ahmed Faiz, the great Urdu poet from 
Pakistan, who condemned evil when they saw it. My own poor words have no 
meaning except, perhaps, as an introduction to the practicality of dissent in our 
part of the world. 

When we hear people like Noam Chomsky condemning the policies of the 
United States, we admire them genuinely and wonder why we do not 
have such bold people. The fact is that courage is a product of many factors. 
First, there is the natural disposition of a person. This may be a legacy of one's 
genetic makeup and childhood experiences. Then there is one’s position in 
life. If one belongs to a suppressed class or gender, the chances of 
becoming confident and bold are rather less. One's social status, physical 
strength, education, intelligence, good looks etc are the basis of one's power. 
They make one prone to express one’s ideas with confidence. However, a 
complication occurs here. Those of us who do belong to the comfortable 
sections of society may be confident in bearing and manner but we may not 
be prone to expressing dissident opinions. This is primarily because we are 
surrounded by people who are not dissidents at all. Moreover, since most of 
us are paid by the state or business, we do not really want to disturb the status 
quo. Thus, it is not in our interest to rock the boat. In short, our self-confidence 
is translated into impressive aplomb but never into radical and unpopular 
manifestations of courage. 

All that I have written so far pertains to the creation of individual courage. 
Suppose there is individual courage and also suppose this is not constrained 
by considerations of class interest, how is it manifested in courageous dissent? 
This is where the economic and political conditions of one’s times come in. 
Tyrannical regimes, kingships, military dictatorships and police states make it 
very difficult for one to express dissident opinions. Western Europeans and 
Americans dissidents are more bold than others because they have had 


hundreds of years of liberty. They established the supremacy of the 
parliament, civil society and the rule of law a long time back. In times of 
emergency these ideals have been under strain but the idea of liberty goes deep 
into the people's psyche. Thus, given the same amount and degree of courage 
into individuals, the one who has been brought up and lived in Western Europe 
will manifest that courage much more often and much more readily than the 
one who has been brought up in any country of the Muslim world. 

In 1971, when Pakistan had been under military rule for over a decade, the 
number of courageous people (i.e. people naturally having courage) could not 
been fewer than in England or America. However, it needed much more 
courage than even most brave people have to express that courage. We know 
that there were people like Faiz who did have this extraordinary kind of 
courage but how many other people were there, perhaps buried in the _ 
graveyard of intellect known as the offices-of the state, who did disagree with 
Yahya Khan’s policy of crushing the Bangladeshis by force but had to stay 
silent? After all, our civil sg was very weak; our press was fully 
controlled bj the govemment; dur best jobs were state jobs in 1971. So, apart 
from a few rare poets and others, how could intelligent, sincere and well- 
meaning peple express dissident views? Moreover, we had few means of 
learning the truth. Most of us learned of events from our own official channels. 
Thus, out of ignorance as well as expediency, many of our most sensitive 
minds did not express their sympathies with the poor victims of the military's 
violence in March 1971. 

I have chosen to dwell on the political and economic conditions of dissent 
for two reasons. First, because many people accuse all Pakistanis of being 
insensitive which, of course, is not true. Second, because people think dissent 
is a product of only personal courage and not of the social and political 
conditions of the country. And, third, because the lesson we must learn from 
our collective lapse in expressing sympathy with Bangladeshis in 1971 is that 
it is never too late. Having recognized our lapses we must make amends, as I 
have said several times, by apologizing to the people of Bangladesh now. In 
turn, again as ] have said before, Bangladesh should also apologize to the 
families of the (West) Pakistanis killed in 1971. However, as Pakistan was the 
controlling power, our guilt is greater and apologies must be initiated at our end. 
Secondly, in order to prevent another such lapse again, we must nourish our 
press, strengthen our civil society, create institutions which must ensure that 
dissent is not too costly. It is only by making dissent easy that we will ensure 
that we will be able to stand up against the beast which lurks in many of us and 
which prevails upon those who wield power. By making dissent easy let us 
ensure that next time many voices are raised against injustice and violence rather 
than the few so painstakingly recorded by Ahmed Salim in this book. 


Dr. Tariq Rahman 
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We Owe an Apology 


Shehzad Amjad 


Musalmans are a nation— They must have territory, 
homeland and state. 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
Delhi, 1940 
Thank God, Pakistan is saved. 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
Soon after a massive military 
operation in Dhaka, 197] 


The Two-Nation theory has drowned forever in the Bay of 
Bengal. 
Indira Gandhi 
Soon after the fall of Dhaka in 1971 


Jinnah’s ‘moth-eaten’ and ‘truncated’ Pakistan refuses to vanish from 
the map of the world. Like a convoluted replica of its creator’s nebulous 
vision, the Pakistan of 1990s continues to struggle against the dictates 
of history. Almost as if the nation must live up to a poet’s half-dead 
dream to be able to exist in times of hopelessness. Pakistan is a necessity 
for those who burnt their last boats, all in the hope of attaining the 
cherished destiny conceived, articulated and propagated by the 
‘prophets’ of peace, equality and progress. 

But who betrayed this God-forsaken nation at the altar of treachery 
and intrigue? Who robbed the people of their right to determine 
their own fate? Who burnt the last vestiges of a dream that once inspired 
a whole generation of half-clad, jobless hordes? Who tore off the fabric 
of national unity and terminated all possibilities of rapprochement 
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and peaceful coexistence? The Pandora’s Box of such unanswered 
questions must be opened for public scrutiny twenty five years after the 
Fall of Dhaka. 

Millions of ordinary Pakistanis have put up a brave front through a 
series of soul shattering traumas—military rule, abrogation of 
constitution, dissolution of assemblies, throttling of the Judiciary and 
large scale usurpation of fundamental civil rights. Despite all this, the 
people of Pakistan have not yet made a serious attempt to come to terms 
with the question of former East Pakistan. The question of the fall of 
Dhaka continues to trouble the deepest recesses of our collective 
consciousness, fuelling anxieties about our future and obstructing our 
emergence into a tolerant and self-respecting society. The struggle for 
‘Pakistan’ is not yet over. 

But this question must be finally resolved. Like a demon within, we 
must whole-heartedly face it as an essential experience of national 
redemption. No meaningful change in Pakistan is possible without 
asking the unnerving questions that we even dread talking about. We 
need to ask ourselves why our brothers and sisters in the eastern wing 
of our country chose to secede and fight for a separate identity in 1971? 
And even more ominously, why did we choose to remain silent when the 
streets and bazaars of Dhaka and Chittagong were being unabashedly 
coloured with human blood? 

That the dismemberment of Pakistan is today a ‘non-issue’ is 
possibly the single most ignominious truths of our national existence. 
This is the most embarrassing indicator of how conveniently have we 
chosen to forget, evade and wipe out our own history. And yet the 
tormenting experience of a part of our ‘territory, homeland and state’ 
seceding into a separate nation-state continues to control and determine 
the political, economic and cultural temperament of contemporary 
Pakistan. This ambiguous sense of loss (more out of fear and anxiety 
about our future) nervously lurks beneath the troubled surface of our 
collective psyche. Were we ever a single nation destined to emerge into 
a glorious ‘citadel of Islam’ in the comity of nations? If not, where do 
we stand now? And why do we continue to refuse to face these 
exceedingly disturbing questions? 

This ‘nation’ needs a historically decisive experience to restore its 
faith in the very meaning and purpose of Pakistan. The economic and 
political happenings during the last twenty five years have made it 
abundantly clear that Pakistanis simply can no longer continue to suffer 
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from ‘collective amnesia’. And no meaningful attempt is made today to 
decisively end this oblivion, Pakistan—both as an ideology and a 
state—will dissipate into a failed experiment in nation-building. 

The experience of national renewal will only begin to unfold once 
we overcome the traumas of our historical blunders. Clearly, branding 
Sheikh Mujeebur Rahman as a traitor will not do. Condemning Bengalis 
as treacherous secessionists will not help. A despicable collage of racist 
slurs will only heighten the possibilities of our impending doom. 

We will necessarily, sooner than later, have to confront the gory tales 
of rape, loot and plunder. We will have to expose the faceless masters of 
palace intrigues. We will have to critically identify the economic and 
political causes that were brewing within the womb of Pakistan’s body- 
politic much before the tragedy was staged under the full glare of 
international media. We will have to offer a sincere collective apology 
to the people of Bangladesh for our inexplicable silence when men were 
being terrorised and murdered, women were being brutally raped and 
their villages razed to the ground. Only then shall we be able to resurrect 
the very ‘deterre raison of Pakistan. 

All objective and dispassionate accounts of the Fall of Dhaka have 
portrayed how the people of Bengal were tortured, raped, maimed and 
murdered by ruthless and power hungry soldiers of West Pakistan. The 
world knows it. Bengalis experienced it. How come the people of what 
remains of Pakistan not tried to accept the responsibility for what 
transpired in the land of Bengal? 

It is time to ask questions that we have been shamelessly trying to 
evade. Where is the Hamoodur Rehman Report (prepared by the 
Hamoodur Rehman Commission as the beginning of the Pakistani 
version of war trials), publication of which some well-meaning 
Pakistanis once so ardently advocated? Where are those struggling 
democrats who once vowed to rid this nation of all remnants of military 
dictatorship? And where are those intellectuals who never ceased to 
present probing details of the disintegration of Pakistan? 

It is entirely fruitless to expect the self-serving members of 
Pakistan’s ruling coterie to redeem this nation with a ‘single stroke of 
pen.’ Gone are the days when we could sit back to medicate and callously 
set aside the burning questions of our national existence. Too much is at 
stake today to let the masked manipulators of Pakistan’s destiny remain 
comfortably hidden behind the facade of deceitful silence. 

The tottering state of Pakistan can now only be saved by the 
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assertive, self-conscious and awakened civil society. Well-meaning and 
responsible citizens and their associations in the civil society will have 
to take up this non-issue and turn it is into possibly one of the most 
important political issues in contemporary Pakistan. 

Somebody somewhere will have to make a beginning towards 
creating a social climate within which th tion of collective apology 
to the people of Bangladesh could be dics s an essential 


ingredient of a larger agenda for the transformation of Pakistan into an 


egalitarian and self-respecting nation. Those who earnestly desire to put 


an end to this silence must remember the words of Rabindranath Tagore, 
“If no one responds to your call, walk alone, walk alone!” 


November 29, 1996 


7 The News 


Can the Bengalis Forgive Us? 


Hafizur Rahman 


these days. If I had anything to do with the destiny of Pakistan I 

would spend a lot of my time, energy and persuasive powers in 
trying to convince my people that we owe a national apology to the 
people of former East Pakistan. 

After I brought them round to my way of thinking, I would take a 
large representative delegation to Dhaka, and there, in an address at 
Paltan Maidan, formally and in a spirit of genuine contrition, seek the 
Bengalis’ pardon for thrusting our imperialism on them which led to 
their breaking away from us in 1971. 

If Japan can do this and seek the forgiveness of the Chinese, an alien 
people, for the barbarities and inhuman treatment its military inflicted 
on them in the Sino-Japanese War, why can’t we adopt a similar gesture 
towards a people we still claim are part and parcel of us? 

In Bangladesh they say to visiting (West) Pakistanis: “We still love 
you but we couldn’t live with you in a master-servant relationship. You 
do not realise it but you started the alienation process right back in 1948. 
We could have laid down our lives for Pakistan but not for our masters 
in West Pakistan.” 

Incidentally, they also say: “And we are told you have found a 
scapegoat in Z.A. Bhutto. How is it possible for one man to break up a 
nation by just saying ‘Idhar ham udhar tum’? Believe us when we say 
that even if he had not uttered these words, even if you had agreed to 
make Mujibur Rahman prime minister or president, we couldn’t have 
stayed together. You people are incapable of changing or getting rid of 


Be: is celebrating the silver jubilee of its independence 
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your superiority complex.” 

I have been going through a paper on the Bengali Language 
Movement by Dr. Tariq Rahman. It has revived old memories and old 
perceptions dimmed by time. It also took me back to those early days of 
Pakistan when the people of East Bengal and West Pakistan had 
common aspirations and the new state was an exciting adventure for 
both. \ 

There must have been something wrong with me as | Punjabi that I 
looked at Bengalis as equal partners in that adventure. \ 

Much as I respected, admired and even loved the Quaid-i-Azam, I 
was taken aback by his firm declaration in Dhaka that while Bengalis 
were welcome to use their language in their provincial affairs, the 
national language of Pakistan would be Urdu and Urdu alone. 

The best of leaders are sometimes mistaken, or misled. I’m not 
trying to explain away the Quaid’s stand on the issue, but I have a 
feeling that, being non-Urdu-speaking himself, he was led into believing 
that all Pakistanis were united on the issue of national language and that 
those who differed were only mischief-makers. 

I am no historian, just a student and observer of events and 
personalities. My reading of the Pakistan story tells me that all the 
political personalities really close to the Quaid were from West Pakistan 
who could not conceive of any other language sharing the limelight with 
Urdu. Those from East Bengal who were also close, like, for instance, 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, themselves spoke Urdu and did not represent the 
true feelings of the Bengalis. 

Anyway, the fact remains that the fight for Bengali became, over the 
years, a fight for Bengal, a fight for a greater share in the governance of 
the country. It also became a demand for a decent and sensitive attitude 
from the Western brothers who were incorrigible in considering 
themselves superior to the Bengalis in everything—in looks, in brains, 
the way they spoke English and the stylish way in which they lived. 

They viewed the Bengalis with contempt. (Don’t let anyone try to 
tell you they didn’t.) The simple lifestyle of those people, their strong 
emotional responses, their stress on their own brand of nationalism, 
were all hateful to West Pakistanis and these Brown Sahibs made no 
secret of their feelings. It was imperialism all the way and worse than 
the imperialism the Bengalis had seen in Englishmen, since it came 
from their own people. 

How many times did I not hear the words, “These fellows only 
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understand the danda, the stick. That’s the only way to keep them an 
otder.” The West Pakistanis—actually evil and military Punjabis and the 
elite among the Urdu-speaking officers—had discovered a colony and 
were enjoying every minute of ruling over it. 

My wife says I have a “black tongue” of the Urdu idiom which 
predicts only dark happenings, a sort of Pakistani Cassandra, because I 
had told her in the early sixties, “If we carry on like this, the Bengalis 
will go their own way in ten years.” I don’t claim any prescience; it was 
_plain common sense, and any idiot who kept his antennae in working 
order could have seen it the way I did. It only needed putting aside one’s 
pet notions. 

This subject is fit for a book and books have been written on it. J 
wonder if those of us who were responsible for alienating the Bengalis 
ever got to read them. I don’t think so. Most of us still hold on to our 
colonial ideas and make them evident in our dealings with the other 
peoples also who happen to inhabit Pakistan. We have learned no lesson. 

History cannot be overturned. What has happened cannot be undone. 
The hatred of years inspired by our treatment of the Bengalis and our 
snooty attitude towards them cannot be transformed into love now. And 
even if it could, what can it give us now and what purpose will it serve 
when we stand separated? And don’t forget that, apart from our 
complexes about ourselves and about the Bengalis, they are better off as 
a nation, for they are more united than we are. Maybe this is our 
punishment. 

The first thing friends and relations ask when you return from Dhaka 
is: “Are the Bengalis sorry now for breaking away?” These people think 
that our “‘benevolent autocracy” over East Pakistan was a blessing of 
God which the Bengalis failed to appreciate at that time so they must be 
regretting their behaviour now. What nonsense! And what a pity that a 
little love and understanding could have averted that great calamity of 
separation. 

Whatever you may think about it, I honestly feel that a conscious, 
calculated move to beg the Bengalis’ forgiveness is called for. It will do 
what no amount of diplomatic, trade, social and cultural relations can 
ever achieve. We talk incessantly of Islam. Let us do at least one of the 
many good things that Islam teaches us to do: promote affection and 
harmony between two constituents of the ummah. 


Saying Sorry to Bangladesh 


Dr. Tariq Rahman Fj 


to have said that those responsible for the 1971 tragedy wilNbe 
punished. 

I have been saying for years that the government of Pakistan should 
apologise to the people of Bangladesh for all the people killed on the 
night of March 25 : all the people hunted down as rebels till December 
16 and those killed in the war. As a gesture of reconciliation the 
Government of Bangladesh, too, should apologise to the families of 
West Pakistanis killed either for revenge or during hostilities. As for 
punishing people: that I think would hardly serve any function except 
for recreating hostility. 

In any case who should be punished? In the opinion of those whose 
loved ones died or those who killed them? But they were acting under 
orders and their ideas about the events of 1971 are quite different from 
ours. They thought they were doing their duty and all those who were 
against them were rebels. Punishing such small fry would have no 
purpose. Agreed, there were sadists and the high command was 
responsible for acts of wanton cruelty, but it is best not to stage a 
judgement at Nuremberg. In Pakistan, too, there are demands for 
punishment. 

General A.A.K Niazi, Commander of the armed forces in East 
Pakistan in 1971, claims in his recent book Betrayal of East Pakistan, 
1998 that he had not lost the war but was ordered to surrender. Since I 
have reviewed his book in detail elsewhere, I need not to go in details. 
I will mention in passing that General Niazi blames Bhutto, Yahya, 


P=: Minister Nawaz Sharif is the first Pakistani chief executive 
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taneal Gul Hasan, Air Marshal Rahim and others. An inquiry in the 
nulituy aspects of conflict will serve only one purpose: it will help 
ajyoortion of blame for the actual conduct of the war. But from the 
lnimianitarian point of view, one is not really interested in the conduct of 
Molt 

One is really interested in the causes of the war : both the immediate 
ones and the long-term ones. That is what I am interested in. But even 
hu these purposes it is quite useless to go on a witch hunt now and 
twneral Yahya is dead and without his evidence it is difficult to hold a 
OU ir n 
—-What is important now is the human gesture- that of apologising to 
the people of Bangladesh at the official level. The primary significance 
ul this apology is moral. But besides the moral angle, there is the 
political angle also. At this juncture of our history, both countries would 
benefit from a closer relationship. 

By mentioning the diplomatic issue I do not want to belittle the 
utpuuificance of the moral one. Indeed, all words will be empty rhetoric 
ıl those in power do not realise why Bangladesh was created. Instead of 
linding someone to blame for having lost, or even begun, the 1971 war 
we should see why things came to such a pass that it began. We should 
not focus on individuals; we should focus on ideas, on ultimate causes. 

During the Pakistan movement the Muslims of South Asia feared 
Ilindu domination. They were mobilised as a self-conscious group by 
leaders like Mr. Jinnah. As religion was shared in common, it became 
the major symbol of identity. The Pakistan movement was not a 
1cligious movement. It was a movement which used religion as a focal 
point, as a factor of mobilisation. 

After Pakistan was achieved, the Muslims of East Bengal — which 
was called East Pakistan later — did not fear Hindu domination anymore. 
Now they feared West Pakistani (especially Punjabi) domination. As 
religion was shared it could not become an identity symbol. Language, 
however, was not shared and it became an identity symbol. That is why 
there was a language movement as early as 1948. That year; however, 
the Quaid-i-Azam declared that Urdu would be the national language. 

There is much evidence on the files that he was told that those who 
demanded that Bengali should be the national language too were 
communists and Indian agents. These advisors gave him the kind of 
advice which conspiracy theorists always do: blame everything on 
cnemies. 
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Later, in 1952 the movement became more intense and on February 
21 protesters were shot dead. Bengali ethnicity had come of age. After 
that nothing would work. During the Ayub Khan days the Bengalis, 
quite rightly as it tumed out, gave the two economy theory: that East 
Pakistan was exploited by West Pakistan and, therefore, there should 
have been two economies. The six points of Sheikh Mujeeb were based 
on this consciousness of past injustices. 

In 1971 nobody in West Pakistan wanted to concede autonomy to 
East Pakistan. That is where we went wrong. That is our fault ate 
is the only lesson worth learning for us. It is also a lesson that other 
people in South Asia should learn. At the moment India needs it more 
than others. It is saying exactly what the government in Pakistan used t 





that they would rather fight than not. In Kashmir things have come to 
such a pass. 

It is as much a genuine movement of resistance to oppression as the 
Bangladesh movement was in 1971. If 1971 can teach us anything in 
South Asia — all of us — it is that genuine independence movements 
should not be suppressed by force. An apology will be the beginning of 
such a lesson. 


February 4, 1998 
The News 


Should Pakistan Tender an Apology? 


I. A. Rehman 


what was done by its forces to their people in 1971, of which 

the wanton killing of innocent people formed only a part. The 
demand has reached the government and the people of Pakistan both. It 
has been summarily rejected by the government— at least by the foreign 
office. The people are divided into opinion. Many do not see any 
justifications for offering regrets, quite a few others do. 

The issue cannot be swept under the carpet. Tuming away from it 
won’t make it disappear. It is better to face it now because its deferment 
will not make things easier for Pakistan. An apology tendered today may 
well be accepted as a graceful act, tomorrow it may appear as a gesture 
under compulsion. 

The events of 1971 did not erupt all of a sudden. They marked the 
culmination of a process begun much earlier, in the course of which 
Pakistan’s leaders’ failure to establish a genuinely federal democracy 
progressively alienated the more numerous Bengali citizens of the state 
and coloured the perceptions of the people in both wings. Without an 
objective understanding of this long process, the happenings of 1971 
cannot be properly appreciated. 

Pakistan was bor as a divided country and not only in the 
geographical sense. A majority of the population lived in the eastern 
wing while power was concentrated in the western part. The eastern 
wing was richer in terms of export earnings than the western, but its 
people were poorer than their compatriots in the other half. Its people 
valued their ethnic. and linguistic identity with much greater 


A growing number of Bangladeshis want Pakistan to apologise for 
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commitment and passion than was the case with the dominant 
community in the western part. Within a few weeks of independence the 
Bengalis started realising that not only were they culturally different 
from their western compatriots, they also disagreed with the latter on a 
host of issues concerning the state and the society. This was unhappy 
result of the Muslim League’s failure to define and debate its ideal and 
allow different people to interpret Pakistan in different ways. 

The situation demanded, from day one, a positive effort to resolve 
these differences. Instead, the gap was allowed to widen. Attempts 
were made to suppress the differences in the name of religion, some 
shared cultural attributes and patriotism. A compromise on democratic 
principles was justified in terms of practical needs dedicated by 
geography. Unequal development investment was explained away in 
terms of regional capacity of benefit from it. The eastern wing’s defence 
was visualised in terms of regional capacity for offensive against the 
single perceived enemy. These issues could possibly have been sorted 
out but for the emergence of a western-based dictatorship which 
denied the eastern region even the limited right to democratic 
governance. 

There were people on both sides who exploited political issues for 
factional ends; their existence did not create the problems, but it made 
them worse. By 1971, after the 1970 general election, a large section of 
the eastern wing’s population had been converted to the idea that the 
western-based establishments attitude towards them did not stem 
from an honest end of judgement, it flowed from a definite decision to 
deny them their due in both politics and economy. At the same time 
the majority in the western part had been led to believe that the Bengalis 
did not understand the demands of national unity because they did 
not want to. 

It was only then that the Pakistan establishment began to realise the 
magnitude of the crisis it had on its hands. Yahya Khan thought that 
whatever he had conceded, after consulting the eastern wing’s leader 
(Sheikh Mujibur Rahman), was the farthest that Pakistan could go to 
save the states integrity. When things did not turn out the way he had 
hoped, he interpreted Sheikh Mujib’s stance as treason and turned his 
back on the eastern part. A military operation was launched as an 
exercise in deception. 

The events of 1971 are described variously. Pakistanis describe them 
as the dismemberment of Pakistan by outside forces, the Awami 
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| eague’s rebellion against the state, ‘the separation secession of East 
Pakistan. ‘a national debacle’ (though its principal author, Yahya Khan, 
insisted on replacing debacle with the word ‘setback’) a great betrayal,’ 
or ‘a great tragedy.’ The Bangladeshis are usually content with two 
cxpression-‘genocide’ and ‘war of liberation.’ Sufficient evidence is 
now available to show that the events of 1971 were the consequence of 
the states ruling coterie’s decision to write off the eastern half of the 
country as a war loss thus betraying the people of both wings in different 
ways and in different measure. 

The world at large had no difficulty in realising that the moment the 
military operation began in Dhaka on the night of March 25, 1971, 
Pakistan had chosen to dismember itself. 

Yahya could not have been ignorant of what his mentors like 
Kissinger were saying, or what Podgomy and Kosygin had tried to tell 
him. Any illusions about winning the war he had started might have 
been strengthened by the apparent effectiveness of the first phase of the 
operation (March-June 1971) but from August onwards, particularly 
after the signing of the Indo-Soviet treaty and the development of a 
consensus aroundMhe world thatthe Yahya regime was making a futile 
attempt to solve a political issue with the force of arms, there was no 
room for such illusions. Everything that the regime, did after that, such 
as the manoeuvres undertaken to resist aggression against the eastern 
wing and the start of hostilities along the western wing’s border, was 
meant merely to convince his hawkish colleagues and the gullible public 
that the eastern wing had not been given up without a fight. 

It is impossible to justify the so-called war of 1971. It was an 
unnecessary conflict, the meaninglessness of which the Islamabad 
coterie was perfectly aware of a conflict begun with the purpose of 
losing. It was a betrayal of the officers and men of the Pakistan army in 
that they were deceived into giving their lives for an issue, of which the 
adverse outcome had already been determined by their supreme 
commander. And no justification could be advanced for the attacks on 
the life, dignity and property of the Bengali people. The rules of combat 
do not apply in this case. 

There is no point in arguing over the number of Bengalis killed or of 
the women raped, nor in recalling similar atrocities by the other side. 
Whatever the figures Pakistan’s establishment may have conceded and 
whatever allowances made for exaggeration by the world media, the fact 
that excesses on non-combatants were committed cannot be denied. By 
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no stretch of the imagination could all victims be described as enemies. 
Even if a small number of people were killed without reason and a few 
women dishonoured or a few children disemboweled (for which there 
can never be a reason), Pakistan should accept its guilt render a sincere 
apology. 

Two common arguments advanced against expressing regret are that 
the people of present-day Pakistan also suffered at the hands of the 
dictators who committed crimes against the people of Bangladesh and 
that they did not know what their rulers were doing in the eastern wing. 
Both arguments are factions and based on falsehood. True, the people of 
the western wing had also been deprived of their nghts and their dignity, 
but they, in a preponderant majority, supported the massacre of their 
compatriots the eastern wing. With a very few honourable exceptions, 
the West Pakistan population, led by politicians, academics, bureaucrats 
and opinion makers, chose to back the senseless carnage and there were 
many who fought over spoils. 

Likewise, the plea of ignorance is too naive to be considered. It is 
true that the surrender in Dhaka on December 16, 1971, shocked the 
population out of its illusion. There were spontaneous demonstrations of 
anger and repentance. There was anger at the realisation of a military 
defeat, at the shattering of the dream of certain victory, at having been 
kept in the dark, at the lies told by the highest authorities, at having been 
cheated by the Yahya regime. Nobody was ignorant of the issues at 
stake. They knew that Pakistanis had been killing Pakistanis and that 
when blood was spilt to divide a people, a parting of the ways became 
inevitable. 

There is a stronger reason for Pakistan, the government and the 
people both, to express regrets for the 1971 events than the demand 
from Bangladesh. If we sincerely believe that in 1971 a great tragedy 
befell us, then a catharsis of the same order is necessary for the 
restoration of our mental health and our perceptions of justice and 
equity. So long as we believe and continue to teach our children, that we 
were not responsible for killing our own innocent people in Bengal, we 
will never be able to understand what actually happened. We will 
continue to blame individuals, Ayub or Yahya, without realising the 
disasters their systems portended, or which must follow dictatorship and 
one-man rule. We will never comprehend the nature of the Yahya regime 
and the total collapse of the Pakistani mind it represented. Had we 
reflected of these matters we might not have been deceived by Zia-ul- 
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Haq or his apologists to the extent we were. If we had not killed fellow 
Pakistanis in Bengal we might not have found the courage to kill fellow 
Pakistanis in Balochistan and in Sindh or even in Punjab. The operation 
in Bangla elevated a pre-existing streak of intolerance in our make-up to 
the level of virtuous duty and convinced us that it was right to kill 
anyone who did not accept our political prescription or did not share our 
ethnic goals or personal beliefs. The events of 1971 dealt a severe below 
to the psyche of the Pakistani people. The present level of intolerance 
and fratricidal madness in our society may be older than 50 years, but 
these tendencies were greatly consolidated by what we hid or allowed to 
be done in our name in 1971. Unless we purge ourselves of the 
malignant growth which deprived our collective mind of normal 
functions decades ago, rationalism and sanity will not retum to our 
actions or thoughts. The only way we can cure ourselves is to accept our 
guilt, not only as gesture to the Bangladeshis, whom we wish to 
cultivate afresh, but as an imperative of mental health, our own and of 
the generations to come. 

Some thought should also be given to the change in human values 
humankind has recorded over the past few decades. The rules of war and 
conflict have changed as much as those of governance. There was a time 
when the people wefe slaves of their nec Jong a in that climate all 
the rights and all the virtures belonged to the Victor.Everything was fair 
in war. Civilians among the defeated camp could be butchered and their 
women taken slaves and whole settlements erased. Happily this is no 
longer the case, at least in some parts of the world. Powerful nations 
have been obliged to express regrets to people they had wronged in 
earlier periods. This is because the people wish to see their history in a 
longer perspective. Unfortunately the Pakistani people still take a short 
view of history. They have made a fad of forgetting it. They have 
nothing to lose by learning the elementary lessons in the principle of 
accountability of the collective, as well as of the individual. 


Newsline, March, 1998 


A Nation’s Shame 


Zahid Hussain 


after the publication of the Hamoodur Rahman Commission 

report in an Indian magazine. Ironically, the report, which does 
not reveal even half the truth about the events leading to the 
dismemberment of Pakistan, was concealed from the public for almost 
three decades. Some parts of the Report which were finalised in 1974 
had appeared in the press earlier, but this is the first time it has been 
published in such detail. The Commission’s findings on the 
circumstances in which Pakistan’s military commanders surrendered to 
Indian forces in East Bengal and the criminal conduct of senior officers, 
some of whom were involved in genocide, as well as smuggling and 
looting, have shaken the nation. 

It is now clearly apparent that the report was deliberately shelved to 
protect the perpetrators of the worst possible crime — the 
dismemberment of the country. Even more outrageous is the fact that 
those generals whose court martial was recommended by the 
Commission, far from being punished, were actually rewarded and 
continued to control the destiny of the nation. Some of the main actors 
of the 1971 tragedy are dead and those who are alive are still desperately 
trying to distort history to cover up their own misdeeds. It is time the 
nation knows the real story of the events which ultimately led to the 
disintegration of Pakistan just 25 years after its creation. 

The Hamoodur Rahman Commission’s Report was restricted to the 
military aspect of the debacle which ended in a humiliating defeat to 
India. The tragedy of East Bengal, however, is for more grievous. The 
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causes of the secession of what is now Bangladesh goes much deeper. 
There is a history of political and economic oppression, denial of 
democratic rights and the Pakistan army’s colonial approach which 
culminated in the dissolution of the country. Obviously, the generals 
who presided over the military action were directly responsible for the 
tragedy, but the political leaders from West Pakistan, with a few 
exceptions, were equally guilty. Some of the political parties not only 
supported the military operation but also actively participated in the 
crime. The War Commission Report does not include any account of 
how the West Pakistani political leadership colluded with the military 
leadership in that moment of shame. There is no mention of the 
systematic propaganda that was launched to portray the Bengalis as 
traitors, thus covering up the military’s wrong doing. There is also 
strong evidence of the involvement of “Al Badar” and “Al Shams,” the 
militant wings of Jamaat-i-Islami, in the carnage. These actions pushed 
the people of Bengal to the extreme, creating a situation which was fully 
exploited by India to instigate a military intervention. 

Despite its limitations, however, the report to some degree illustrates 
the unprecedented atrocities unleashed by the military in Bengal. 
“During his visit to formations in East Pakistan, General Gul Hasan 
used to ask the soldiers, “How many Bengalis have you shot,” Brigadier 
Iqbalur Rehman, an eyewitness, told the Commission. Ironically, the 
general later became the chief of army staff of a truncated Pakistan. The 
conduct of other generals is allegorised by the evidence provided before 
the Commission by other officers. “The troops used to say that when the 
commander (Lt. General Niazi) was himself a rapist, how could they be 
stopped,” remarked Colonel Aziz Ahmed Khan in his statement. It was 
statements like this that led the Commission to conclude: “From the 
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regarding his indulgence in the export Of paan by abusing his position 
also prima facie appears to be well founded." The Commission 
recommended General Niazi’s public trial, but he was honorably retired 

and later became a leader of the Jamiat Ulema Pakistan. 

According to the statements of witnesses recorded by the 
Commission, some army units were involved in large scale looting 
including the theft of 13 million rupees from a National Bank of 
Pakistan branch. The Commission recommended an inquiry against 
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some senior officers, including Brigadier Jehanzeb Arbab, for their 
alleged involvement in the looting, No inquiry was ever conducted 
against those officers. In fact, Jehanzeb Arbab was subsequently 
promoted to Lt. General and became Martial Law Administrator after 
General Zia-ul-Haq’s coup in 1977. Senior army officers in their 
evidence also confirmed reports of large scale killings by the Pakistani 
army of Bengali paramilitary officers and soldiers. 

Such actions were justified by the military leadership on the 
grounds, that “the crimes committed by the Awami League miscreants 
were bound to arouse anger and bitterness in the minds of the troops, 
especially when they were not confined to the barracks.” They also cited 
reports of the slaughter of the families of West Pakistani officers and 
personnel which provoked the soldiers to react violently. Undeniably, 
the situation in East Pakistan was totally chaotic preceding the army 
action and reports about large scale political violence sponsored by the 
Awami League and other extremist groups were also true. But who was 
responsible for creating this hostile atmosphere and hatred among the 
people? The situation deteriorated further after General Yahya Khan 
postponed the first session of the newly elected constituent assembly. It 
became very clear immediately after the election results that the 
Generals were not prepared to transfer power to the Awami League. 
First the delay in summoning the National Assembly session and later 
its postponement confirmed the Bengalis worst fear, that the election 
results were not acceptable, both to the generals and to the majority of 
West Pakistani politicians. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, publicly called for a 
boycott of the assembly session. Such a transgression was bound to 
further fuel public resentment. 

The anti-Bengali bias of the military leadership was very obvious. 
There was no representation from East Pakistan in the decision-making 
forums. In his statement before the Commission, Admiral Ahsan, the 
former Governor of East Pakistan, aptly described the hostile mood of 
the military leadership when they decided to postpone the assembly 
session and launch a military operation in the eastern province. “On 
arrival in Rawalpindi I was alarmed to notice a high tide of militarism 
flowing turbulently... There was open talk of a military solution 
according to plan,” maintained Admiral Ahsan. “I was caught quite 
unawares in this atmosphere for I know of no military solution which 
could possibly solve whatever crisis was supposed to be impending-in 
the minds of the authorities.” It was evident from the statement that the 
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decision to launch a military operation was taken without consulting the 
(iovernor of East Pakistan who was the only sane voice in the 
#overnment. Ahsan went on to describe the atmosphere at a crucial high 
level meeting in Rawalpindi on February 22, 1971. “The President 
presided over the meeting of the governors and the Martial Law 
Administrators attended as usual by the military and the civilian officers 
of the intelligence agencies. It is relevant to record that among the tribe 
of the governors and the MLAB, I was the only non-army governor and 
the only retired officer in the midst of active service men. I was the only 
person, though a non-Bengali, who had to represent the sentiments of 
seventy million Bengalis to a completely West Pakistani generalship,” 
said Admiral Ahsan. 

“During the past 17 months, in meetings and conferences, my brief 
ran counter to the cut-and-dried solutions of West Pakistan 
representatives and civil servants. The President invariably gave 
decisions, which accommodated East Pakistan’s view point, at least 
partially. This made me unpopular with my colleagues who probably 
thought I was ‘difficult’ at best and ‘sold’ to the Bengalis at worst.” 

The Generals did not heed Admiral Ahsan’s plea for restraint and a 
non-military solution. The die was already cast when the military 
government finally announced the annoupostponement of the Assembly 
session ‘sine-die’ on March 1971. Admiral Ahsan’s sombre commentary 
further elucidates the bankruptcy and cavalier approach of the West 
Pakistani leadership at the moment of the worst crisis in Pakistan’s 
history. “Apparently these measures in the last resort were sure to cow 
down Bengali agitation and bring about a compromise. I could not 
believe this to be the real appreciation of an intelligent person who had 
raised to the highest position in our senior service and who was served 
by a number of experienced officers. I wanted to believe that I was 
being frightened in order that I may be able to frighten Sheikh Mujib 
into some measure of compromise. Throughout this meeting and 
another brief one held the day after on the <3 subject with 





Sheikh Mujib of the govemment’s decision to postpone the assembly | 
session and tell him to “See sense.” 
While the generals prepared for military action to teach the Bengalis 
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“a lesson”, the atmosphere in East Pakistan turned increasingly volatile. 
Admiral Ahsan retuned to Dhaka after that fateful meeting in 
Rawalpindi to face an untenable situation. The tension and public anger 
which was building up was described by Admiral Ahsan in his statement 
: “When I arrived in East Pakistan on February 25, 1971 the tension 
there was unbearable.... The next two or three days were a nightmare. I 
had to go the administration into top gear in the face of rising 
resentment, not to say hatred. One could almost feel the baser instincts 
of people being roused without the need of denunciations. The civil 
service and police, all Bengali, had no heart to face the situation in 
which their loyalties would be divided. If they did their duty they would 
be torn to pieces by the mobs; if they stood still East Pakistan would be 
aglow. I was still unsure of the President’s intentions; he had been fickle 
on more than one occasion and was playing the cards close to his chest. 
I seem to have no ally left at the summit to speak to him of our anguish. 
I sent an urgent telegram reviewing the situation and explaining that if 
he were to postpone the Assembly, there will be very serious 
lawlessness which could not be controlled by the civil administration.” 

Admiral Ahsan quoted his last conversation with Mujib “He said 
words to the effect that the authorities were not only trying to destroy 
him, but to destroy Pakistan. He could not be held responsible for the 
consequences.” 

That meeting took place on February 28, 1971. A few days later 
Ahsan was removed from his post, as he returned to Karachi, Dhaka was 
in flames. 


Newsline, September 2000 


The Long Journey Home 


Ahmed Salim 


residence in Dhaka on March 25, 1971. He had the spent the last 
few hours before his arrest exhorting large crowds that had 
assembled to prepare for the “supreme sacrifice.’ Since chances of a 
settlement were lost, he said, the east wing must sever from West 
Pakistan. While the masses zealously concurred, many of Mujib’s senior 
Awami League colleagues, not enamoured of the idea of possible 
martyrdom, started fleeing to India. 
In the first week of March, a message had been sent from Dhaka by 
a RAW operative to Calcutta about an imminent crackdown on Awami 
Leaguers. This was supported by reports of a movement of troops from 
Karachi to Chittagong and armour from the border of Dhaka, Sheikh 
Mujib’s friends tried to convince him to leave Dhaka, but he refused. 
In his book Rape of Bangladesh, Anthony Mascarenhas, a reporter 


S= Mujibur Rahman was arrested from his Dhanmondi 


for the Morning News, Karachi, gives a detailed account of what __.—__ 


happened on the night of March 25, 1971. Around 8 p.m. on that fateful 
night, an unidentified cycle rickshaw hastily pulled into the lane aie 
to 32, Dhanmondi and stopped outside Sheikh Mujib’s residence. The 
driver was out of breath. He had peddled all the way from the 
cantonment with an urgent message for Mujib. The unsigned message in 
Bengali was terse: “Your house will be raided tonight.” Mujib 


immediately summoned the Awami League’s hard core, informed them: 


about the message and suggested they disperse at once and go 
underground. When asked why he himself did not go into hiding, he 
answered: “I must spare the people. If I am not here, Yahya Khan will 
burn Dhaka to the ground in his effort to find me.” 
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Later that night some student leaders met Sheikh Mujib at his 
residence and urged him to issue a declaration of independence and call 
upon the East Bengal Rifles (EBR), East Pakistan Rifles (EPR), police 
and ansars to resist the Pakistan army. Mujib readily agreed. However, 
first there were some family matters that needed urgent redressal. 
Mujib’s wife, Begum Fazilatunissa, two daughters and two of his three 
young sons were all with him in the house. He could not send his wife 
away, for she had refused to leave, but he felt it was necessary that his 
two daughters should go immediately. The elder daughter, Hasina, was 
24, married and pregnant. The younger daughter, Rehana, 10 years 
younger, was a student at the Dhanmondi Girls’ School. They were both 
taken to a friend's house. His wife, two sons, Sheikh Jamal, 17 and 
Sheikh Russell, 6, who he had named after the British philosopher 
Bertrand Russell, stayed with him. Another son, Sheikh Kamal, 19, was 
a student at Dhaka University and could be expected to look after 
himself. He was not home that night and Mujib did not know where he 
was. 

After his daughters left, Mujib was quite calm. Friends and well 
wishers kept calling to find out about his well-being. This irritated him. 
“What do they expect?” he asked. “I am staying here because if 1 ran 
away, 1 would be capitulating to their designs.” 

Calmly puffing on his pipe, Sheikh Mujib continued to wait for his 
arrest. Soon after 11 p.m. the army crackdown began in different parts 
of the city in earnest and the sound of fire started to reverberate across 
the city. By midnight, Mujib realised that things were changing rapidly: 
the telephone was ringing continually and the sound of gunfire was 
getting louder. He knew nothing yet about the attack on the university, 
but he knew that the barracks of the East Pakistan Rifles and the police 
headquarters at Rajar Bagh were under fire. This could only mean that 
the Pakistani army was determined to wipe out all the pro-Bengali 
military installations in the country. Hurniedly, he dictated to a friend in 
the Central Telegraph Office the following short message to be sent 
down all wires: “The Pakistani army attacked police lines at Rajar Bagh 
and the East Pakistan Army Rifles headquarters at Pilkhana at midnight. 
Gather strength to resist and prepare for a war of independence.” 

The Pakistan army had made the first of many irretrievable mistakes: 
they had attacked the university and the police before seizing the 
telephone exchange. However, Mujib’s message, while igniting a flame 
among the Bengali nation, also sounded his own possible death knell: it 
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was revolutionary enough for the military authorities to charge him with 
treason. In a summary trial, they could sentence him to death. Later, 
when asked why he did not, at this crucial time, give his people more 
detailed orders, or map a strategy he said: “At such moments, silence is 
the best strategy.” 

Sheikh Mujib realised that his two bodyguards, who were hovering 
over him protectively, would be of no use when the troops came to take 
him. Raza and Moheuddin, well-built, sturdy men, who had devotedly 
served him for many years, were surprised when Mujib told them to 
leave. They wanted to stay, but Mujib got angry and said, I order you to 
go!” So they left the room and went downstairs. Then he told his 60- 
year-old maidservant Rana, that it would be dangerous for her to remain 
there. She, too, refused to go. She had always won all her arguments 
with him and he relented once again. The house boy also refused to 
leave. 

Mujib then went into his small study, leafed through some books and 
wrote up his diary, which he had kept since he was an undergraduate at 
Dhaka University. Later he would say that one of the mistakes he made 
that night was not to safeguard his books and diaries. After that night he 
never saw them again. 

Major Bilal of the Pakistan army had a very special mission that 
night. At about 1:30 a.m., he was on his way to accomplish it with one 
tank, one armoured personnel carrier (APC) and a truckload of troops 
under his command. He lead them to Dhanmondi where they stopped in 
front of Sheikh Mujib’s house. Then, for a short period, his soldiers 
opened fire on that single house. Some shots were fired at the roof and 
through a window on the top floor. Robert Payne notes that Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman was in bed. As soon as he heard the shooting, he 
sprang up and pushed his wife and youngest son into the bathroom. By 
now at least 100 soldiers had surrounded the house. Although he had 
been calm all evening. Sheikh Mujib now became enraged. Later he 
recalled, “I was with my family in my bedroom... I took leave of my 
wife... She did not say a word. I kissed her, a farewell kiss and we came 
out. I said you can stop shooting; I am here. Then they started moving 
from all sides to charge at me. One officer... caught hold of me. ‘Don’t 
kill him,’ he said. 

“... as I (was taken) away I could see the fire (coming) from all sidés 
and (hear the) firing of the mortars all over Dhaka.” According to 
eyewitness reports, Mujib looked grim as he was being taken. He 
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believed he was to be shot before the night was over. 

In an interview with David Frost on January 26, 1972, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman said, “Early in the evening they surrounded my house 
with commandos. They had planned to kill me... and then blame my 
own people for the outrage... they would have said, ‘(he) has been killed 
by the extremists of Bangladesh while the government was negotiating 
with him and Yahya khan had no choice but to take action against that.’ 
They would have killed all my people,” Sheikh Mujib continued, “I 
thought it would be better that 1 die and save my people who love me 
so much.” 

“Why did you arrest Sheikh Mujib?” a journalist asked Tikka Khan. 
The general replied that his coordination officer had come running to 
him with a three-band radio and said, ‘‘Sir, listen! Sheikh Sahib is 
declaring independence. And I myself listened to the declaration of 
independence... So I had no option but to arrest him.” 

“If Sheikh Mujib has gone to India... what would you have done so?” 
asked the journalist, “I know very well that a leader like Mujib would 
not desert his people. I would have searched for him in Dhaka and 
wouldn’t have left a single house unsearched,’” he answered. 

“After his arrest Sheikh Mujib was kept at the Dhaka Cantonment,” 
recounted Major (Rtd.) S.G. Jilani, ADC to General Tikka. “He was a 
very important security prisoner... His whereabouts were kept secret and 
he was not kept at one place. Arrangements to send him to West Pakistan 
were twice cancelled for fear that the information had been leaked to 
India and the Indians may try to intercept the flight.” 

Meanwhile, Pakistan army soldiers had destroyed Mujib’s house in 
Dhaka. Says Anthony Mascarenhas, who visited the site. 
“Bangabandhu’s home had that haunted aura of abandonment I was to 
meet time and again in other parts of East Bengal— rows of houses, 
whole villages and towns, ghosted by people fleeing the terror.” 

His village house was also not spared. In January 1972, he told Frost: 
“The brutes, after arresting me, destroyed my precious home. My father, 
90 and my mother, 80 years of age, were living in my house in the centre 
of the village. The army dragged my parents from there and burned the 
house in front of them. They had no shelter.” 

There are several conflicting accounts of how and when Sheikh 
Mujib was flown out of Dhaka. However, it is known that he was finally 
- lodged in Lyallpur (now Faisalabad) Jail, where his world consisted of 
four walls, a bed and a window so high that he could only have a 
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fleeting view of the sky. He was kept in solitary confinement. When 
they want to break you, this is their favourite weapon. In many cases 
they succeed,” he once said. 

The sun rose, the shadows lengthened, darkness came and there was 
only the small cell. The guards brought his food and then vanished, 
leaving him to his endless meditations. He did not know what town he 
was in. All he knew was it was some-where in West Pakistan. He used 
to wait for the moment when suddenly the cell door would burst open 
and there would be a man with a machine gun standing there. 

However, he was not physically tortured while in jail. “[My jailers] 
never dared to touch me because they knew I would kill myself if they 
went for that. Those poor officers who looked after me knew nothing. 
They used to come in and say ‘salaam’ [greetings]. I had no connection 
with the outside world, no papers, no books, no letters from my 
family— nothing up to December 27. The cell was always dark and 
cramped and I saw nobody for the whole nine months except the officers 
who were guarding me and the people at the mock trial.” 

Meanwhile, people all over the world committed to a people’s right 
to independence had started supporting the Bangladesh liberation 
movement. In a letter to Yahya Khan, dated April 2, the Soviet 
President, Nikolai Podgorny, expressed concern over “the arrest and 
persecution of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and other political leaders” and 
appealed for “immediate measures to put an end to bloodshed and 
repression against the population of East Pakistan and ... [to bring about 
a] peaceful political settlement.” Several other individuals, agencies and 
governments also interceded on behalf of Mujib, asking for an end to the 
repression and for a political solution. 

Radio Australia reported that on the night of March 26, after Mujib’s 
arrest, General Yahya Khan was quoted to have said in private that “the 
Sheikh must die.” In July 1971 he said: “The Bengali leader is alive and 
well in a West Pakistani jail. But I cannot vouch for Sheikh Mujib’s life 
beyond today. He will be tried and that does not mean that I will shoot 
him tomorrow. He can die a natural death’... My generals are pushing 
for a military trial for Mujib and for his execution. I have agreed and the 
trial will be held soon.” 

Mujib was aware that his life depended upon the whims of the 
military dictator. “I was ready to be executed,” he said. “Nobody can kill 
a man who is ready to die.” He knew nothing about the events that were 
taking place in East Pakistan, but he could guess at them. If East 
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believed he was to be shot before the night was over. 

In an interview with David Frost on January 26, 1972, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman said, “Early in the evening they surrounded my house 
with commandos. They had planned to kill me... and then blame my 
own people for the outrage... they would have said, ‘(he) has been killed 
by the extremists of Bangladesh while the government was negotiating 
with him and Yahya khan had no choice but to take action against that.’ 
They would have killed all my people,’ Sheikh Mujib continued, “I 
thought it would be better that 1 die and save my people who love me 
so much.” 

“Why did you arrest Sheikh Mujib?” a journalist asked Tikka Khan. 
The general replied that his coordination officer had come running to 
him with a three-band radio and said, “Sir, listen! Sheikh Sahib is 
declaring independence. And I myself listened to the declaration of 
independence... So I had no option but to arrest him.” 

“If Sheikh Mujib has gone to India... what would you have done so?” 
asked the journalist, “I know very well that a leader like Mujib would 
not desert his people. I would have searched for him in Dhaka and 
wouldn’t have left a single house unsearched,’” he answered. 

“After his arrest Sheikh Mujib was kept at the Dhaka Cantonment,” 
recounted Major (Rtd.) S.G. Jilani, ADC to General Tikka. “He was a 
very important security prisoner... His whereabouts were kept secret and 
he was not kept at one place. Arrangements to send him to West Pakistan 
were twice cancelled for fear that the information had been leaked to 
India and the Indians may try to intercept the flight.” 

Meanwhile, Pakistan army soldiers had destroyed Mujib’s house in 
Dhaka. Says Anthony Mascarenhas, who visited the site. 
“Bangabandhu’s home had that haunted aura of abandonment I was to 
meet time and again in other parts of East Bengal— rows of houses, 
whole villages and towns, ghosted by people fleeing the terror.” 

His village house was also not spared. In January 1972, he told Frost: 
“The brutes, after arresting me, destroyed my precious home. My father, 
90 and my mother, 80 years of age, were living in my house in the centre 
of the village. The army dragged my parents from there and burned the 
house in front of them. They had no shelter.” 

There are several conflicting accounts of how and when Sheikh 
Mujib was flown out of Dhaka. However, it is known that he was finally 

- lodged in Lyallpur (now Faisalabad) Jail, where his world consisted of 
four walls, a bed and a window so high that he could only have a 
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fleeting view of the sky. He was kept in solitary confinement. When 
they want to break you, this is their favourite weapon. In many cases 
they succeed,” he once said. 

The sun rose, the shadows lengthened, darkness came and there was 
only the small cell. The guards brought his food and then vanished, 
leaving him to his endless meditations. He did not know what town he 
was in. All he knew was it was some-where in West Pakistan. He used 
to wait for the moment when suddenly the cell door would burst open 
and there would be a man with a machine gun standing there. 

However, he was not physically tortured while in jail. “[My jailers] 
never dared to touch me because they knew I would kill myself if they 
went for that. Those poor officers who looked after me knew nothing. 
They used to come in and say ‘salaam’ [greetings]. I had no connection 
with the outside world, no papers, no books, no letters from my 
family— nothing up to December 27. The cell was always dark and 
cramped and I saw nobody for the whole nine months except the officers 
who were guarding me and the people at the mock trial.” 

Meanwhile, people all over the world committed to a people’s right 
to independence had started supporting the Bangladesh liberation 
movement. In a letter to Yahya Khan, dated April 2, the Soviet 
President, Nikolai Podgorny, expressed concern over “the arrest and 
persecution of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and other political leaders” and 
appealed for “immediate measures to put an end to bloodshed and 
repression against the population of East Pakistan and ... [to bring about 
a] peaceful political settlement.” Several other individuals, agencies and 
governments also interceded on behalf of Mujib, asking for an end to the 
repression and for a political solution. 

Radio Australia reported that on the night of March 26, after Mujib’s 
arrest, General Yahya Khan was quoted to have said in private that “the 
Sheikh must die.” In July 1971 he said: “The Bengali leader is alive and 
well in a West Pakistani jail. But I cannot vouch for Sheikh Mujib’s life 
beyond today. He will be tried and that does not mean that I will shoot 
him tomorrow. He can die a natural death’... My generals are pushing 
for a military trial for Mujib and for his execution. I have agreed and the 
trial will be held soon.” 

Mujib was aware that his life depended upon the whims of the 
military dictator. “I was ready to be executed,” he said. “Nobody can kill 
a man who is ready to die.” He knew nothing about the events that were 
taking place in East Pakistan, but he could guess at them. If East 
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Pakistan was over run by Yahya Khan’s troops, if the Awami League 
surrendered, then he would be killed. As long as Yahya Khan could find 
some use for him as a hostage, he would be permitted to live. 

In West Pakistan, myriad rumours about Sheikh Mujib and his 
family were deliberately floated to create confusion. It was said that 
Mujib’s wife, who was under house arrest in Dhaka, was flown to 
Karachi and was being detained there. It was also reported that in June 
Sheikh Mujib went on a hunger strike but he agreed to eat when his wife 
and children were taken to see him. 

Then it was reported that he had gone mad and “makes unintelligible 
speeches” for hours. Kayyan International's Amir Taheri, however, set 
the record straight. In his report he wrote, “I have first-hand information 
that this is not true. The Awami League leader is quite sound and has 
neither been tortured nor treated with disrespect.” 

The guards, of course, knew who Mujib was and treated him with 
respect, perhaps because they felt that a change in political fortunes was 
possible and he might assume the high office of the Prime Minister or 
even that of the President. This deference was expressed in half-smiles 
and occasional whispers. But, said Mujib, what sustained him at this 
time was the support of his own people and the faith that he was in their 
prayers. “If it had not been for their love, I would have died many times 
over,” he said. “Call it intuition, telepathy, sixth sense... or perhaps some 
divine inspiration. All I know is that my mind told me that victory was 
ours. So much blood could not go in vain. Blood, the vital fluid, sustains 
life and must also sustain the cause for which it is shed. 

“Around this time, everybody who came to my cell looked less 
confident and complacent. The captor’s arrogance was not so evident. 
Instead, he seemed to have been disturbed by some unknown anxiety. It 
seemed significant to me, which was confirmed by their repeated 
attempts to get a statement from me which they might use for their own 
safety. I felt that it was an indication of a growing realisation of the 
hopelessness of their position. And so I had a reassuring feeling that 
they were not having smooth sailing in my country. I refused to say 
anything, write anything, sign anything. 

“They had my body in their possession. They could, in a moment of 
utter desperation, do anything with it. But I was confident that if they 
took my life, my people would carry the struggle for liberation launched 
by me to its logical conclusion and get the price for it— freedom. 

“While many others dreamed dreams, I saw visions and the 
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conviction was farmly entrenched in my heart that from the debris of 
Pakistan, independent Bangladesh would surely emerge. And if I had to 
be a victim of their fury following the eventual victory of Bengalis, I 
would have no regret... They could kill me only once. I knew each man 
has his appointed day. But I prayed: 'Please let me die to the sweet 
sounds of ‘Jai Bangla.’” 

Bhutto was well aware of Yahya’s determination to kill Mujib, says 
Robert Payne in his book, Massacre, New York 1973. He feared Mujib’s 
martyrdom would cause great trouble for the armed forces and other 
West Pakistanis who remained in the eastern wing and he went to Yahya 
to wam him. Bhutto walked into Yahya’s office. “Mr. President, I 
thought it was time we had an exchange of views,” he said. The 
President glanced up quickly, his thick eyebrows rising, "What made 
you think that the time has come, Zulfi?” 

“You know very well what I am talking about, Mr. President. The 
country is suffering terribly. Wages down, taxes up, the army embroiled 
in East Pakistan, which is now bankrupt and totally unproductive and 
our reputation as a civilised nation assailed by every gutter_journalist 
without giving us a chance to be heard. We need new, imaginative 
policies,” he retorted. 

“Which you would like to direct?” asked Yahya. Bhutto replied, “I 
would direct them very well. You, Mr. President, would direct them 
better. What matters is a new approach —peace with the eastern wing, 
free Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, lower taxes, put an end to corruption. The 
crackdown has gone on too long and it should never have happened.” 

“You agreed to it, remember. In fact you were the first to suggest it,” 
the general retorted. “I agreed to a crackdown — not a civil war. Arrests, 
yes, not bloodshed,” said Bhutto. 

The President smiled indulgently. “You agreed to everything, Zulfi. 
You know you did. You are in this up to the hilt, and if necessary — 
though it would be a waste of your time and mine— I could quote your 
own words. Don’t talk to me about freeing Sheikh Mujib or about 
corruption! We haven’t any corruption and I am not going to free Mujib 
as long as I have any breath in I my body.” 

“Is Sheikh Mujibur Rahman alive?” asked Bhutto. “Of course, he is 
alive. When he is executed, there will be a public announcement,” 
replied Yahya. “For God’s sake don’t execute him!” pleaded Bhutto. 
“It’s bad for the country, because there is nothing to be gained by 
making a martyr of him. He is too big a man for you to kill!” 
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“Too big a man for me to kill?” the President said, and his face 
darkened. “You think I am not big enough to kill him? I’m the strongest 
man in this country and one of the strongest in the world and they 
underestimate me if they think I haven’t the courage to put a traitor to 
death!” 

“The whole world will come down on us! The Americans, 
particularly! They’ll let you kill as many Bengalis as you like, but not 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman!” exclaimed Bhutto. 

Yahya was not deterred. “I’ve got the Americans in my pocket. You 
can’t tell me what the Americans will or won’t do. Do you think Nixon 
cares what happens to the Sheikh? I know Nixon well. We are in 
constant communication. We understand one another. And Kissinger 
well... when I raised the question of Mujib, he said, ‘That’s your internal 
affair.’ And that is what it is going to be!” 

On August 3, 1971, Yahya Khan, announced on television that 
Sheikh Mujib would be tried and said that being a citizen of Pakistan he 
would be dealt with according to the law of the state. Mujib had, he said, 
shifted from his electoral demand for provincial autonomy to secession 
from Pakistan. He was guilty of treason and for inciting people to take 
up arms and rebel against the state. Yahya said that he had nothing 
personal against Mujib. 

A day earlier, a Press Note issued by the headquarters of the chief 
martial law administrator had said that Sheikh Mujib would be tried by 
a special military court for “waging war against Pakistan” and other 
offences. “The trial will commence on August 11 in camera, and its 
proceedings will be secret. The accused will be given proper 
opportunity to prepare his defence and will be provided with all 
facilities permitted by law, including engaging a counsel of his own 
choice, provided such a counsel is a citizen of Pakistan.” 

Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh reacted sharply and warned 
Pakistan that there would be “serious consequences” if Sheikh Mujib 
was court martialled. “To stage a farcical trial against the Sheikh is a 
gross violation of human rights and deserves to be condemned by the 
whole world,” Mr. Singh said from the floor of the House. Mrs. Gandhi 
appealed to 24 countries to do something to save Sheikh Mujib. The 
USA expressed concern for the second time to the Pakistan government 
that any “summary action” in the secret trial of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
would destroy all possibilities for a political settlement of the East 
Bengal crisis. 
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The UN secretary-general U. Thant said that although Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s fate was bound to have repercussions outside 
Pakistan, it was a matter “which falls within the competence of the 
judicial system of a member state.” 

In Geneva, the International Commission of jurists formally 
protested to President Yahya Khan against the scheduled trial. A cable 
signed by the commission’s secretary general, Alan Niall Macdermott 
said “the International Commission of Jurists protests against the secrete 
military trail of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Justice has nothing to hide.” 

The international concern and reaction was understandable. The 
charge against Sheikh Mujib of “waging war against Pakistan” was 
vague and subdivided into 12 specific charges, of which six carried the 
death penalty. If the prisoner was found guilty of only one of these 
charges, he could be hanged to death or shot. The Americans demanded 
and obtained an assurance that the death sentence against Mujib would 
not be carried out. But though Yahya might have been compelled to 
spare Mujib’s life against his wishes, he was not prepared to give up his 
trial or release him. 

The trial was held in a new one-store red brick jail in Lyallpur. The 
judges and the witnesses were carefully selected and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman was provided a lawyer chosen by the judges. The prisoner 
refused to defend himself and refused to consult with the court- 
appointed lawyer. The witnesses, flown in from East Pakistan, were 
journalists who reportedly had been present during Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman’s speeches. Speeches originally delivered in Bengali were 
solemnly translated in Urdu, the judges took copious notes and the 
prisoner remained silent. The trial was a farce, for the sentence had 
already been handed down. 

August 17: a hot day in Lyallpur. The seventh day of the trial. Just 
before the proceedings commenced, the defence attorney came over to 
Mujib and whispered. ““Won’t you take any stand in your own defence?” 
“No,” he replied. “You are making it very difficult for me,” said his 
lawyer. Mujib retorted, “I know, but what can I do? I am elected Prime 
Minister. They have no nght to sit in judgment on me or on my people. 
This court has no justification in law.” 

The court proceedings started, the judges took their seats on the 
platform, the defence attorney sat on the front bench with his face buried 
in his hands and the prosecution attorney was seen whispering 
something to a portly businessman with a heavy moustache, who later 
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testified that he had heard Sheikh Mujibur Rahman say that his sole aim 
was to destroy the state of Pakistan. 

Later, when the defence attorney cross-examined the witness, he got 
flustered, mixed up dates and places, admitted that he was not present 
when these words were allegedly uttered by Mujib; instead he had heard 
them from a friend, whose name he had forgotten. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman listened to these proceedings as if he were totally unconcerned. 
Once he was given a transcript of the moming’s depositions and 
scrawled across it: “All lies.” On another occasion he wrote: “What is 
treason? Is it treason to believe we have been oppressed?” 

The trial continued in the same vein. Ironically, an AFP despatch 
datelined September 21 quoted an official source as saying that Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman was still considered to be a member of the National 
Assembly and his seat was not included on the list of those to be filled 
in the by-elections. 

Yahya was faced with a number of difficulties in resolving the 
political tangle with the elected leadership of East Pakistan. Mujib 
remained the key to the solution and he was available. But Yahya had 
deprived himself of the option by calling him a traitor. Meanwhile, in an 
appeal to Yahya Khan, a group of West Pakistani intellectuals, political 
leaders, trade unionists, lawyers, journalists, writers, student leaders and 
university professors demanded the immediate release of Sheikh Mujib 
and the installation of a government of the elected representatives. The 
signatories included the leader of the Tehrik-i-Istiqlal, former Air 
Marshal Asghar Khan, Lenin Peace Prize winner, poet Faiz Ahmed Faiz, 
the President of the Pakistan Socialist Party, C.R. Aslam, the former 
editor of the Pakistan Times, Mazhar Ali Khan, and the President of the 
Pakistan Trade Union Federation, Mirza Ibrahim. They pleaded that the 
formation of a democratic government was the best way to end the crisis 
threatening Pakistan’s political and economic stability and “in keeping 
with the elementary canons of justice.” If his release was not possible, 
they asked that Mujib be given a proper judicial trial in an open court. 
The signatories said they were appealing to the President in the light of 
his recent interview in the Newsweek which quoted him as saying he 
would be prepared to release Sheikh Mujib if the nation demanded it. 

Mujib was unaware of all these developments. The case stretched on. 
Although Brohi had been appointed defence counsel at Mujib’s request, 
after having heard the tape of Yahya’s March 26 broadcast in the court, 
Mujib refused to produce any defence and relieved Brohi of the charge. 
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lle said he knew that his fate was sealed. Nevertheless, Brohi continued 
to represent him at the request of the court — without any instructions 
from the accused. The prosecution submitted a list of 105 witnesses, but 
eventually produced only ‘about half of them. The substantive evidence 
against Mujib was the statements of the Bengali army officers who 
‘confessed’ their involvement in rebellion against the government. 
‘These confessions were obtained in police and army custody. Brohi 
wanted to call Cornelius, General Peerzada and M.M. Ahmed, as 
defence witnesses, but the court disallowed the request. On December 
1, the case was closed and on December 4 the court, barring its sole 
civilian member who was absent on that day because of the death of his 
father, unanimously found Mujib guilty of all the charges and sentenced 
him to death, subject to confirmation by the convening authority - the 
CMLA. 

In East Pakistan, the Bengalis did not know whether their leader was 
alive or dead. For them he was the President of Bangladesh, dead or 
alive — and he had become a legend. 

In early December 1971, Sheikh Mujib was shifted from Lyallpur 
jail to Mianwali Jail. According to one account, “One night, a helicopter 
landed in the jail compound. We couldn’t see who had got down from it 
since our cells were locked. In the morning we learnt that Sheikh Mujib 
had been brought to Mianwali... He was lodged in the female barrack of 
the Mianwali jail; women were shifted to some other barrack. 

When the news of Mujib’s arrival spread, some prisoners climbed on 
to the roof of their barrack and started abusing him. They also threw 
shoes and stones in the compound of the female ward. In response, the 
guards fired a few rounds in the air and they dispersed, but they 
continued abusing him from their cells. To calm them down, the jail 
superintendent, Chaudhn Naseer told them that Sheikh Mujib had been 
brought to the Mianwali jail to be hanged. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman now 
spent his days waiting to be executed. There could be no appeal, no 
reprieve and he neither demanded nor expected mercy. Recalling that 
period later, he said. “Confined for many months (over eight months 
then) I had lost a sense of time. With a grave already dug for me just 
outside the hell called a cell, every fraction of a second seemed to me 
to be an extension of life or a brief deferment of death.” 

The mere fact that he was alive meant that Yahya Khan was still 
trying to use him for bargaining and this indicated that East Pakistan had 
not fallen completely under the sway of the military authorities. It also 
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meant that fighting was going on, that the Bengalis were resisting with 
all their might and that the Pakistan army was hard-pressed. Mujib knew 
his Bengalis and he knew they would never surrender. 

One day, the deputy superintendent, Fazaldad, came to the barracks 
where the Indian prisoners were lodged and selected eight of them at 
random from the first two cells. They were taken to the female ward 
where Sheikh Mujib was imprisoned. The police officer ordered them to 
dig a trench eight feet long; four feet wide and four feet deep. They 
immediately assumed’ that Sheikh Mujib was scheduled to be hanged 
that night and they were digging his grave, but they had no way of 
confirming their suspicion. Recalls Bhaskar, one of the prisoners, “The 
grave was ready by nine. We returned to our barracks, waiting with 
bated breath for the ominous news of Mujib’s execution. Nothing 
happened.” 

There were rumours that on the night of the scheduled execution, 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto had met Yahya Khan and advised him not to execute 
Mujib. He had reportedly impressed upon the President that if Mujib 
was executed, the Bengalis in East Pakistan would not sit idle. Pakistani 
armed forces, stationed in the east, from the highest officer down would 
become the target of their wrath. They would not even spare their 
children. Acting on Bhutto’s advice, Yahya Khan halted Mujib’s 
execution. The Indian prisoners were called out the next day and asked 
to fill up the trench. But 15 days later, they were summoned and asked 
to dig another. Once again, Sheikh Mujib was not hanged. This process 
was repeated three times and each time, his hanging was deferred. 

A proposal for Mujib’s release in exchange for safe repatriation of 
West Pakistanis trapped in the eastern wing was also made by some 
Pakistanis. This move was rejected by Bangladesh and Yahya also 
backed out. Instead, he ordered Mujib’s execution. On December 15, 
General Niazi offered to surrender and the next day he signed the 
instruments of surrender. Yahya, meanwhile, delivered a fiery speech 
vowing to continue to flight despite a setback on the eastern front. 

While General Niazi was surrendering on the race course ground in 
Dhaka, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was lying in the death cell in the 
prison. He did not know that he had become the first elected President 
of Bangladesh in his absence. He knew nothing about the establishment 
of the provisional government, or about the Mukti Bahini, or about the 
victorious march of the combined Indian and Bangladesh forces on 
Dhaka. He knew nothing about the massacres of the refugees, or the 
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sudden threat of a nuclear holocaust in the region when the Seventh 
I‘leet steamed into the Bay of Bengal. 

Yahya had sent orders to the prison authorities to prepare to hang the 
prisoner, but they were to wait until they received a ‘coded telegram’ 
before carrying out the death sentence. However, he deliberately 
delayed sending the coded telegram, presumably so that he could relish 
Mujib’s torment all the more. He was drinking even more heavily than 
usual and in an unguarded moment he conlided his decision to Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, who had returned from a meeting at the United Nations with 
ihe knowledge that more than half the delegates treated the military 
yovernment of Yahya Khan with contempt. 

“What do you think will happen to our soldiers in East Pakistan, if 
he is hanged?” Bhutto asked Yahya. ‘To his complete surprise Yahya 
Khan had not given the matter much thought. He was in the habit of 
taking action and leaving the consequences to look after themselves. 
Bhutto tried to explain that in such an eventuality not a single West 
Pakistani soldier would be left alive. 

Yahya Khan was resolute: his order would be carried out. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman would be killed in absolute secrecy, no one would 
know and if necessary the order for the execution could be pre-dated to 
October. The world would be told that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had 
been found guilty of high treason and executed. According to Mujib 
himself, “Mr Bhutto told me that when Yahya Khan wanted to hand over 
power to him, he told him (Bhutto) that he had committed a blunder by 
not killing Sheikh Mujibur Rahman night in the beginning. 

After the removal of Yahya Khan, Mujib was shifted to another 
location. Now from being Yahya Khan’s captive, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman had become Bhutto’s prisoner. For him, it made very little 
difference. He was guarded round the clock by army commandos loyal 
to Bhutto. He was given no books or newspapers and was not permitted 
to listen to the radio. He received no letters from his family. He still did 
not know that he was the elected head of the independent state of 
Bangladesh, nor did he know that he owed his change of residence to 
Bhutto. He had simply been plucked out of one prison and placed in 
another. 

On December 26, an army helicopter transported Mujib to a 
bungalow outside Rawalpindi where he was guarded by army 
commandos. On December 27, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was informed 
that someone had come to visit him. When he entered the living room, 
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he was surprised to see Zulfikar Ali Bhutto sitting with armed guards. 
Sheikh Mujib had lost weight, there was more grey in his hair, he 
walked a little jerkily, like all those who had not had the pleasure of 
walking for quite some time. “How have you managed to come here?” 
he asked Bhutto. 

The latter smiled and said : “Now I am the chief martial law 
administrator and the President.” “Wonderful,” Sheikh Mujib promptly 
said, adding, “Tell me whether | am free or not, only then will I talk to 
you... otherwise not.” 

“You can leave whenever you wish,” Bhutto said, but requested that 
he stay a little longer. Bhutto also told him what Yahya Khan had 
planned for him. Mujib realised that his freedom was conditional. It all 
depended on a satisfactory conclusion of negotiations. He realised that 
he was still in danger. 

It was a meeting between two Presidents. One had been in office for 
nine days, the other for nine months. One had received his power from 
a usurper, while the other had been nominated in absentia by a liberated 
people. Ironies abounded at this historic meeting. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman still did not known that he had been nominated the President of 
Bangladesh by his people and Bhutto did not know what to do with him. 

Bhutto wanted from Sheikh Mujibur Rahman an assurance- not a 
verbal assurance but a formal treaty of renunciation of independence— 
which he could show as proof of Mujib’s good intentions. “I can’t 
commit anything unless I have talked to my people,” Mujib told Bhutto. 
“Let me go back and then I will talk to you.” On that note the meeting 
between Bhutto and Mujib concluded. By then the whole world was 
asking Bhutto to release Sheikh Mujib. The Soviet government sent a 
plea couched in a warning that if anything happened to Mujib, the 
responsibility of the consequences would fall on the Pakistan 
government. However, Bhutto still hoped that Mujib would sign a 
document to work for a united Pakistan. 

Mujib told a foreign correspondent after his release, “We discussed 
all old problems and the things that created them and then (Bhutto) 
appealed to me to keep some connection between the two halves of the 
country. I told him, ‘I must first meet my people, I must hear what they 
have to say.” 

Bhutto visited Sheikh Mujibur Rahman twice — always at night, 
always without warning. On both occasions, he asked him to keep some 
kind of association with Pakistan. When Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
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reminded Bhutto that despite his promise to release him he was keeping 
him away from his people, Bhutto told him that it was important to 
continue the negotiations in search of possibilities to keep some link 
with Bangladesh. These could be continued elsewhere, he said, Tehran, 
Ankara or any place of Sheikh Mujib’s choice. Mujib was not interested 
in anything except for his return to his people. He did not trust Bhutto 
to begin with and distrusted him more every day. 

When it became clear to Bhutto that the prisoner had no intention of 
giving any assurances, he realised it was futile to keep him any longer. 
Twenty-one days after the surrender of the Pakistan army, Bhutto finally 
permitted his prisoner to leave. On the evening of January 7, 1972, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was told that a chartered Pakistani airliner was 
waiting for him at the Islamabad airport. Bhutto wanted the departure to 
take place in utmost secrecy and it was not until two o’clock in the 
moming that the automobile carrying Bhutto and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman moved towards the airport. Even on the way to the airport 
Bhutto was telling Sheikh Mujib about ties “as strong as steel” that 
bound East and West Pakistan. 

However, when Mujib asked if he was being flown to Dhaka, Bhutto 
said, “No! We are flying you out to London.” Mujib was surprised by 
this reply and once again uncertain whether he was a prisoner or a free 
man. Bhutto had kept his options open: on his orders the aircraft could 
return to Islamabad even halfway to London. 

Air Marshal Zafar Choudhary, who took Sheikh Mujib out of 
Pakistan has given a detailed account of the events of that evening in his 
book Mosaic of Memory. “Can a Boeing fly non-stop from Pindi to 
London?” Aziz Ahmed the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs asked 
Choudhary. 

“Yes, if the winds are not too unfavourable,” he replied. “Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman might have to be flown to London shortly, but it has 
to be done in a manner that word does not get out before he reaches 
London. I am afraid, we'll be able to give you only very brief notice.” 

Two or three days after the query, Aziz Ahmed called Choudhary 
from Pindi early in the evening and asked him to be at Islamabad airport 
by 10 p.m. and to go to the State Bank to collect some money in foreign 
exchange from Mr. Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the Bank’s Governor before 
that. Says Choudhary, who carried out the request, “The impression I 
gathered was that this was meant for Sheikh Mujibur Rahman... Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan handed me a box containing a very large sum of money in 
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US dollars. He wanted a receipt for it and asked me to count the 
money... I signed the receipt and proceeded to Pindi and handed over the 
box to Mr Bhutto at the Presidents House. Mustafa Khan was there with 
Mr. Bhutto.” 

Bhutto brought Mujibur Rahman and Dr. Kamal Hussain to the 
aircraft just after midnight, narrates Zafar Choudhary. “They all boarded 
the aircraft together and there followed a very moving scene. The two 
leaders shook hands warmly, locked themselves in a lengthy embrace 
and Mujibur Rahman kissed Mr. Bhutto on the cheek with tears in his 
eyes. It was a very emotional and charged parting and we all felt that we 
were witnessing history being made. The Boeing 707 took off for 
London... After the flight left, Bhutto is reported to have said, ‘the bird 
has flown away.” 

Says Choudhary “Initially, there was considerable tension on board 
the aircraft and we all felt uneasy. We did not know how our ‘guests’ 
would be disposed towards us and whether they would like to talk to us. 
When dinner was served, everyone relaxed visibly and the tension 
abated. I moved up to the seat next to Mujibur Rahman and introduced 
myself. He responded very warmly and asked how PIA had fared during 
the war and if many aircraft had been lost. I told him that the only loss 
was a Twin Otter aircraft on the ground at Dhaka and but for the capture 
of some of our people stationed in East Pakistan, PIA had been able to 
fly out its few aircraft located in East Pakistan. Afterwards... Mujibur 
Rahman spoke: 

““This man Yahya Khan has destroyed the country. Now we have 
Indians sitting in Dhaka, imagine Indians in Dhaka! If the arm had been 
able to hang on to even one district, I would have rallied my people, 
built a base, broken out of there and driven the Indians out of my 
country. But, now, everything has been lost. I don’t even know where to 
begin. But let me get back. J shall manage something. The Indians must 
be driven out first, every thing else comes afterwards. 

“I am the leader of the Bengalis and my people will follow me 
anywhere... My people love me and will do anything for me. Bhutto is 
a good man. He has saved my life twice. You must stand by him. Don’t 
worry, I shall find some way of staying together. Yahya Khan put me in 
jail and wanted me hanged. Now I shall have to say things to the Indians 
I don’t mean.’ 

Choudhary continues, ““‘We landed at London around 6 a.m. Some 
airport official, boarded the aircraft and Mujibur Rahman asked ‘Are 
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these people from the foreign office?’ I answered ‘Well, not quite, but 
they handle important visitors...’ He disembarked rather reluctantly and 
we all proceeded to a VIP room. Here, he asked me if I could help him 
ring up some friends, mostly at small restaurants run by Bengalis. The 
restaurants were closed at this early hour and there was no response 
from any of the numbers. He then desired to talk to Mahmoud Haroon 
who, he said, was a family friend. Mr Haroon came on the line. I 
discreetly moved away so as not to overhear the conversation. 

“Later he asked to meet people from the Bangladesh Mission, saying 
‘after all, I am their leader — a peoples’ man.’” 

In his account of Sheikh Muyib’s arrival, short stay and departure 
from London, Anthony Mascarenhas says that, soon after his arrival in 
a London hotel Sheikh Mujib told him that he had a big scoop for him. 
“We are going to keep some link with Pakistan but I can’t say anything 
more till I have talked it over with others.” Mujib, however, seemed to 
have given up any such notion even before he arrived in Dhaka. 

The International Herald Tribune reported that from London Mujib 
talked on the telephone with his wife and children in Dhaka. It was their 
first conversation since he had been arrested. Bangladesh officials also 
talked with their leader and briefed him about the situation. The 
Bangladesh government chartered a plane to bring the leader home 
without knowing that a Royal Air Force plane had already been 
arranged for the purpose. Indira Gandhi, the Indian Prime Minister, 
telephoned Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and discussed things with him for 
10 minutes. She asked him to stop in India on his way home to Dhaka 
and told him that she was also sending a plane for him. However, it was 
a Comet airliner of the Royal Air Force that winged him out of London 
on his homeward journey. For security reasons, no announcement was 
made in advance. 

Before he left, Prime Minister Edward Heath, who was in the 
countryside, quickly returned to 10, Downing Street to meet Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. The two leaders discussed issues for an hour during 
which Mr. Heath promised British help in the economic emergency 
facing the infant Republic of Bangladesh. He told the Bengali leader 
that British recognition of Bangladesh would only be possible once the 
Indian troops had withdrawn and the Bengalis were visibly in control of 
their own territory. 

At a news conference in London, Sheikh Mujib said Bangladesh 


cc 


was, “an unchangeable reality.” He appealed to all countries to 
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recognise the new government and to provide aid so that “millions of 
my people may not die.” 

Asked whether he had been tortured or mishandled, he answered: 
“What do you mean ‘mishandled?’ Do you know that where I was 
imprisoned, it was the worst cell in the worst place, a condemned cell, 
solitary confinement?” To another question he said, “Do you know that 
they arrested my children and interned them? Do you know that 
hundreds of thousands of buildings have been burned and children have 
been killed?” 

There was a brief stopover in New Delhi. Almost the entire Indian 
government came to the Palam airport to receive Mujib. As the white 
RAF Comet came in for landing, there was a subdued roar of excitement 
followed by thunderous applause. For a few moments he stood at the top 
of the landing steps, looking dazed in the sunlight and then he seemed 
to be running down the steps two at a time. 

He talked quietly with Mrs. Indira Gandhi and later at a speech spoke 
jubilantly of his trials and triumph. After thanking the people of India, 
“the best friends of my people,” he went on: “This journey is a journey 
from darkness to light, from captivity to freedom, from desolation to 
hope. I am at last going back to Golden Bengal, the land of my dreams, 
after a period of nine months. In those nine months my people have 
traversed centuries. When I was taken away from my people, they wept. 

When I was held in captivity, they fought and now I go back to them, 
they are victorious. I go back to the sunshine of their million victorious 
smiles. I go back to a free, independent and sovereign Bangladesh... I go 
back not with hatred in my heart for anyone, but with the satisfaction 
that truth has, at last, triumphed over falsehood, sanity over insanity, 
courage over cowardice, justice over injustice and good over evil.” 

When he disembarked at Dhaka Airport later in the day, he was 
weeping and seemed not to hear the delirious cries of welcome. As he 
told Newsweek “I sensed what was happening all those months... I 
always knew my people were behind me. I knew that God would help 
me. I knew, too, that in the war between falsehood and truth, falsehood 
wins the first battle and truth the last. That’s what kept me going. I never 
wept during all those months in solitary confinement. I never wept when 
they put me on trial. But I wept when I arrived back here and saw my 
wonderful Sonar Bangla [Golden Bengal.]”’ 

The first man to greet Sheikh Mujibur Rahman as his plane landed 
at 1:45 p.m. was a bearded guerrilla leader known as Khasru, who was 
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dressed in army fatigues and wore two pistols strapped to his hips. 
Thousands of people then rushed past the guards from the East Bengal 
Regiment to engulf Mujib and he was unable to descend from the plane 
for inutes. 

Sheikh Mujib told his audience that Pakistani president Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto’s last words to him before his release were: “Try to keep 
Pakistan together,” but he committed nothing. “But now I say to you, 
Bengal is independent and let the people of Pakistan and the people of 
Bangladesh live happily. The unity of the country has ended.” 

Standing in the bright sun, Sheikh Mujib appealed to his people not 
to seek revenge for the three million Bengalis he said had been 
murdered by the Pakistan army during the nine-month independence 
struggle. “Forgive them,” he shouted to the crowd. “Today I do not want 
revenge from anybody. There should not be any more killing... The 
Bengal that will eat, smile, sing and be happy is my Bengal. Everyone 
in Bengal is now a Bengali and we must live together.” 


Looking at the Other Side 


Dr. Tariq Rahman 


The Pakistani reaction to the date is one of outrage, frustration, 

regret, mortification, anguish, anger but hardly of contrition. 
The press comes up with several apologetic remarks wishing away the 
events of 1971 or still makes belief that Sheikh Mujib was a traitor and 
the Bengalis had been befooled by his goons and Hindu agents in East 
Pakistan. The parallel which comes lo mind immediately is that of our 
neighbour India. In India, people of the extremist ilk believe that 
Pakistan was carved out of mother India by the British so that India 
would not be big and strong. Those who are more aware of history argue 
that Mr Jinnah was a communalist and all communalism is narrow 
minded and divisive. His policy, they assert, led to the separation of 
people who are actually very much alike and should have stayed 
together. 

The common denominator is that in South Asia we do not easily 
accept partitions. Indeed, in Sri Lanka the violence shows no sign of 
coming to an end because they will not divide the island into a Tamil 
land and a Sinhalese land. Indeed, if the British had left India without 
dividing it, we would have had a war going on for 50 years. And 
whenever they—or our own leaders—did not apply the formula of 
dividing people according to religious affiliation, there was trouble. In 
Kashmir, as we all know, India simply does not accept the fact that if the 
Muslim Valley goes to Pakistan or becomes independent the biggest 
beneficiary, after the Kashmiris, will be India itself. Its soldiers will not 
die for nothing in that beautiful valley where red flowers rather than red 
blood should adorn the verdant green valleys. 


D ecember the sixteenth, 1971, is not a date to be easily forgotten. 
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But so averse are we to partition — even within a country; even when 
it is only in name; even when it is administrative — that India took over 
ten years to concede the idea of linguistic states. Indeed, a man died in 
South India before Nehru actually allowed linguistic states to be created. 
In Pakistan, this has not happened so far— indeed, so much is the fuss 
over the naming of the NWFP as Pakhtunkhwa that one is quite 
surprised why this identity symbol and source of pride for the Pathans 
should not have been conceded long ago. 

Indeed, if the principle of linguistic states is conceded, Hindko 
speakers could even get a province of their own and they would not 
grudge the Pakhtuns their province. The problem is that people think 
that old provincial boundaries are sacrosanct. In fact nothing is 
sacrosanct except human happiness; human welfare; the ‘greatest good 
of the greatest number of people.’ 

Sometimes partitions and divisions can achieve this effect. In such 
cases they are harbingers of future friendship and should be conceded. 
The ruthless suppression of all desire or aspiration for autonomy, or 
even the name of autonomy only for purposes of identity and some 
share in power, is not a useful policy. Politicians in South Asia — 
especially in India — should learn this. 

The proper response to the 16th of December 1971 in Pakistan 
should begin with the recognition of this principle. The state should 
allow the entry of books which tell us what really happened. There are 
excellent accounts of the Bengali language movement (1948 and 1952) 
during which the Bengal expressed their resentment against West 
Pakistani domination. The language, Bengali, was a symbol of their 
identity. It was a focal point which made people respond to its emotive 
value and made them into a strong pressure group. Language 
movements are not really about languages; they are about politics. 

An even better policy would be to allow people to read books 
like Jahanara Imam’s, Of Blood and Fire (1989). It is a moving account 
of a mother whose son joins the Mukti Bahini to fight for a cause which 
he considers just. The value of the book lies in giving us a peep into the 
‘other side’. We only know how we felt about the Mukti Bahini and how 
we moumed our dead. That is never to be forgotten but the other 
side does not become sufficiently human till we do not witness their 
anguish; their all too human feelings and failings. That is why the book 
should be read. 

We in Pakistan have also failed to produce much imaginative 
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literature, at least in English, about. the military action of March 1971. 
There is much of it in Bangladesh. A Bengali novel by Anwar Pasha 
called Rifles, Bread, Women (1976) was translated into English by, 
Kabir Choudhary. Anwar Pasha himself was killed soon after writing the 
novel in 1971 by people who disagreed with his views. In those days, 
after all, people who supported the military action were also active in 
the former East Pakistan. The novel will appear exaggerated and far too 
negative and critical of the army. But let us remember it was written by 
a man who was killed for it and who was chased all over the country by 
agents of the military because he was a supporter of independence. The 
purpose of reading the novel, even if we discount its exaggerations, is to 
give us an understanding of the other side. 

There is a view that if we allow our people to understand the ‘other 
side’ we will compromise our side. To be sure, our lies will be exposed; 
the conspiracy theories we have been resorting to will not be believed 
by anyone; we will no longer be able to believe in our ‘innocence’ and 
their ‘wickedness’. But, is that, such a bad thing? Pakistan should be 
mature enough to admit its faults; to say ‘sorry’ and to learn from the 
past. It is impressive to feel truly sorry; to be contrite and 
compassionate. I saw the film ‘Gandhi’ for the first time in England and 
after the scene of the firing at Jalianwala Bagh there was a hush in the 
hall. And then in the hush came sounds of people weeping. 

The guilt of the empire may not be washed away by those tears. But 
they are valuable because they bear testimony to the fact that decency is 
not dead. And decency is not dead in Pakistan either. Only we are never 
shown the other side nor are we allowed to shed tears. Let us not be 
afraid of the truth. Everyone makes mistakes. Those who are wise learn 
from their mistakes. Learning, saying ‘sorry’, feeling sorry are signs of 
maturity and greatness. They will not belittle us. They will benefit us. 
Let us no longer hide our faces on the 16th of December. Let is be our 
guide for the future. 


The News 
17 December, 1997 


Agony Lives On 


Akhtar Payami 


t is sometimes suggested that the nation should forget the tragic 

events of 1971. Should we? 

“Where is Dhaka Stadium?” shouted a burly, heavily armed, stoutly 
built young man who had just jumped out of a military truck. He was 
not addressing any particular person. At the crossroads where the truck 
had stopped, there were many people with an unknown fear writ large 
on their faces. Among them was a journalist who was going to his 
newspaper office that was close-by. 

Unruffled by the haughty manner of the uniformed man, he mustered 
courage and told the stranger, “Dhaka Stadium is just in front of you. 
This is Baitul Mukarram, the grand mosque of the city and along with it 
is the place which is your destination.” 

This happened only a week before the fall of Dhaka. 

Does it, in any way, resemble the war that was raging in Vietnam 
where the American soldiers were facing death in an unfamiliar terrain? 

The scene changes. 

In a small bakery, two journalists were buying the usual stuff. All of 
a sudden, a group of young soldiers barged into the shop and asked for 
twenty bottles of cold drinks. When duly served, they complained that 
the contents of the bottles were not cold and the shopkeepers were 
cheating them. The terrified salesmen sheepishly tried to explain that 
there was no electricity in the locality because of the continuing war and 
therefore, the refrigeration equipment was not working. 

But the angry soldiers were not prepared to accept this argument. In 
a loud, shrill voice, they said, “You cannot serve cold drinks and even 
then you aspire to become independent. I can assure you that even your 
generations would not be able to achieve independence.” 
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Nobody noticed if they paid the price of the drinks or returned the 
empty bottles. 

Another episode. 

Dhaka was agog with excitement. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the 
architect of Bangladesh, had taken over the administration of Dhaka and 
other cities on March 15, 1971 and issued the Order of the Day in the 
form of 35 directives. From the very first day, his instructions were 
scrupulously followed by every department of the government, 
including the banks. The owners of cars and public transports were 
asked to fly black flags atop their vehicles. 

An editor and a journalist had to meet the General Officer 
Commanding at his headquarters in the cantonment. As directed by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, a black flag was hoisted on the car. When they 
came close to the cantonment, a smartly dressed soldier asked them to 
take out the black flag. This was the only terntory where the writ of the 
Pakistan government was followed. The car was allowed to enter the 
area only when the black flag was removed. 

After a brief meeting with the GOC, Zone C and after coming out of 
the cantonment area, the black flag was again hoisted on the car. 

Another scene. 

Hotel Intercontinental, the only five-star hotel in Dhaka in those 
fateful days, was bristling with activities. Hundreds of foreign 
journalists were staying there. A senior army officer used to brief them 
every day. 

At one such briefing (perhaps the last during the war) an excited 
army officer, holding a cane in his hand and standing in front of a large 
map of East Pakistan, was informing the captive audience about his 
phenomenal achievement. Suddenly, a woman journalist from a distant 
land stood up and asked the officer, “Would you be able to hold on to 
Dhaka for the next 48 hours?” 

The irritated officer, in an apparent state of fury, retorted, “You have 
asked this question only because of your ignorance. You do not know 
the history of the Muslim conquests. We have ruled over a large part of 
the world through our determination and faith. We will certainly 
succeed again.” 

It was on this day that a general who was in charge of the army 
operation in those crucial days had said, “ The Indian army could enter 
Dhaka only on my dead body.” 

A couple of days later, the victorious Indian army entered Dhaka 
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with its roaring military trucks. The officer who had rebuked the 
journalist is still alive and kicking. 

On the fateful day when the then president of Pakistan was telling 
the flabbergasted nation that there had been a cease-fire in the Eastern 
Wing, but “the war will continue,” the All-India Radio was broadcasting 
Indira Gandhi’s boisterous claims. She was heard saying : “Aaj sey 
Dhaka aik sutanter desh ki rajdhani hai (From today, Dhaka is the 
capital of an independent and sovereign state).” 

These are the flashes that come before the eyes on this day. These 
scenarios have not been scripted from the flights of wild imagination. 
This is what Dhaka was in December, 1971. 

What alienated the simple, God-fearing and deeply religious people 
of East Pakistan? It would be simplistic to assume that the 
postponement of the National Assembly session alone was responsible 
for such a change of heart. The consistently anti-East Pakistan policies 
of the central governments over a long period of time had convinced the 
people that they would never get their rights. 

It would be a travesty of facts of conclude that the Bengalis always 
wanted to undo Pakistan. From the very beginning, in fact right from 
1947, they had clamoured for strengthening the defences of East 
Pakistan. In 1948, Ghiyasuddin Pathan, a Bengali member of the 
Constituent Assembly, had said that in matters of defence, the Eastern 
Wing should not be treated like any other unit of Pakistan. In view of its 
peculiar geopolitical situation, it must be regarded as a separate unit of 
defence. He claimed that there were six or seven recruiting offices of the 
Air Force in the Western Wing, whereas there was only one, in the 
Eastern part of the country. 

The former chief minister of the Eastern Wing, Khwaja Nazimuddin, 
had emphasized that East Pakistan must have a fair and proper share in 
the armed forces of Pakistan. 

The famous 21-point election manifesto of the United Front had 
demanded that the headquarters of the army should be in West Pakistan 
and the headquarters of the Navy be in East Pakistan. 

A veteran Awami League leader, Abul Mansur Ahmad, had claimed 
that during the first four years of independence, only 810 persons had 
been recruited from East Pakistan in the defence forces. Shah Azizur 
Rahman, a Bengali member of the National Assembly, had in July 1965 
refuted the oft-repeated theory that the defence of East Pakistan lies in 
West Pakistan. 
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Pleading the case of East Pakistan, he had argued that this 
preposterous theory was quite inconsistent with the geographical 
realities of Pakistan. Only a couple of months later, the Indo-Pak war of 
1965 proved the absurdity of this theory when East Pakistan was left 
completely defenceless and at the mercy of the enemy. 

The much-maligned six-point formula had also demanded a para- 
military force, an ordnance factory, a military academy and the setting 
up of the naval headquarters in East Pakistan. 

The debacle of East Pakistan might not have happened. If the 
leadership of the country were in the hands of mature politicians. A 
general election was scheduled to be held in the beginning of 1959. But, 
instead, what followed was a long reign of West Pakistan military-cum- 
bureaucratic despotism. Contrary to the Bengali sentiments, Ayub 
Khan’s political system concentrated all the powers in the hands of the 
president and the central government which virtually excluded the 
Bengalis from the decision-making process. 

It was, indeed, unfortunate that at such a crucial period of its history, 
Pakistan had an incompetent and corrupt government at the helm of 
affairs. Renowned Egyptian writer and intellectual Hasnain Hykal had 
rightly observed that the military junta “could not see beyond its feet.” 

The rulers did not realize that a military solution of a basically 
political problem was bound to destroy the very fabric of Pakistan. 

It is sometimes suggested that we should forget the tragic events of 
1971. But there is no wisdom in shutting our eyes to the harsh realities. 
The tragedy has a sharp and clear message for the people of Pakistan : 
We must pay heed to it. 


DAWN 
December 16, 2001 


Why was Bengal Ignored? 


Hafizur Rahman 


apology to the people of Bangladesh for our sins of commission 

and omission towards them from August 1947 to December 1971, 
sins that alienated them from us, their brothers and obliged them to seek 
an independent existence. 

The column was devoted to our political, bureaucratic and social 
attitude towards them with its misconceived exhibition superiority on 
our part when we were together and advocated a public act of begging 
forgiveness in Dhaka’s Paltan Maidan. 

Since then the idea has been debated in the letters columns of many 
newspapers, the example of Japan seeking forgiveness from China 
being cited, as also that of some other powerful nations which felt they 
had exceeded the bounds of morality and decent behaviour towards 
subjugated lands. Even Queen Elizabeth, though not exactly ‘asking to be 
pardoned, visited the Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar and the visit was taken 
as an act of contrition. Most commentators felt that, with a shared past, an 
apology from Pakistan would only be an act of grace and goodwill. 

There is no point in repeating all the reasons that I gave in my 
column to justify my proposal. They are well known to everybody. With 
the passage of time the miasma created by our tendency to look at 
Bengalis with coloured glasses has dissipated, though the publication of 
the Hamoodur Rahman Commission’s Report in India (and here in 
Pakistan) has somewhat revived it. In fact, the report has made the 
submissions that follow topical in a way and I can, in good conscience, 
venture to dilate on my reading of the overall attitude of the Muslims of 
Northern India towards Bengali Muslims, which is my topic today. 


TVE years ago 1 wrote in this column that we owe a national 
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Despite the fact that the Muslim League was born in Dhaka, they 
behaved, in the context of a separate homeland, as if the poor brethren 
in the East did not exist. 

These are harsh words, but as I give you the grounds for this belief, 
you may not find it difficult to agree with me. For instance, I have 
always wondered why Allama Iqbal did not include the Muslim 
majority province of Bengal in his concept of a home land for Indian 
Muslims and confined himself to roughly what is now Pakistan. Was he 
being prophetic that this is all the Pakistan that we shall ultimately get? 
No, there must have been some other reason. I have asked many people, 
among them writers, historians and fiery advocates of the Two Nation 
Theory, but nobody has been able to give me a satisfactory answer, 
maybe some reader can. 

That is not all. I have been reading a well-researched article in an 
Urdu daily on the history of various proposals emanating from time to 
time from various Muslim leaders and thinkers of India on the 
desirability of a separate country for Muslims within the subcontinent. I 
shall ignore those that merely said that Hindus and Muslims were two 
distinct nations and for a number of reasons, could not live together and 
expatiated on the political, cultural and economic need for Pakistan. I 
shall only talk of those which named the areas that they thought should 
form a separate Muslim country. 

In as early as 1879, Syed Jamaluddin Afghani, the great Islamic 
thinker, suggested a Muslim democratic republic comprising Central 
Asia, Afghanistan and the Muslim majority region of north-western 
India. There was no mention of Bengal. 

Akbar Allahabadi, otherwise a writer and humorous poet, proposed 
in 1905 that areas north of the Jamuna River should be given over to the 
Muslims. Maybe he didn’t know that there were as many Muslims in 
Bengal as in the region outlined by him. 

Vilayat Ali Bamboogq predicted in 1913 that Hindus and Muslims 
will go their separate ways; that Northern India would belong to the 
Muslims and the rest of India to the Hindus, presumably including 
Muslim Bengal. 

Similarly, Chaudhry Rahmat Ali, who coined the name Pakistan, 
stated in 1915 that Northern India should be converted into a Muslim 
country. (This was many years before his proposal of 1933 parcelling 
out vast areas of India for some half a dozen independent Muslim states, 
leaving about one-third of the subcontinent for the Hindus!) 
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Murtaza Ahmed Khan Maikash, editor and journalist, suggested in 
1928 that a new Muslim country should come into being, consisting of 
the Punjab, Sindh, Balochistan and the Frontier Province. Nobody asked 
him how he had forgotten Bengal. 

The article I am taking about listed 21 personalities who had all 
advocated the division of India on communal lines, i.e. Muslim- 
majority areas and Hindu-majority areas but, as stated above, I have 
picked up only those in which the Muslim provinces of northwestern 
India were specifically indicated as a possible homeland for India’s 
Muslims to be governed by them independently. Allama Iqbal’s concept 
was one of them. While none of them has given a thought to Bengal I 
may add that the words Bengal and/or Bengali Muslims have, also not 
occurred in any of the other 15 schemes put forward in more than fifty 
years. 

One can only infer from this that all these thinkers did not give much 
importance to the Bengali Muslims, for I refuse to believe that they were 
so deficient in geography and demography that the thought of the 
existence of Muslim-majority Bengal never entered their mind. Then 
what was the reason or justification or even an explanation for this 
neglect? Could it be that none of those who dreamed of Pakistan was 
from Bengal? And yet the contribution of the Bengalis to the 
establishment of Pakistan was no less than that of any other province. 

Numerous books have been written on the subject of the parting of 
ways, but none as convincing and as touching the deeper roots of the 
problem as Bengali Language Movement to Bangladesh by Anwar Dil 
and his wife Afia Dil, he a Punjabi, she a Bengali. More than anything 
else it is an eye-opener for these who were blinded by the notion that 
Urdu was the language of all the Muslims in the subcontinent and who 
made the Quaid-i-Azam commit the historic mistake of insisting on this 
in a speech in Dhaka. 

Whether we prove to be large-hearted enough to formally apologize 
to the Bengalis or not, I shall be grateful if any reader will tell me why, 
before the Pakistan Resolution came in Mach 1941, Muslim political 
thinkers in the subcontinent, except those who were politicians, did not 
keep the Bengalis in mind while presenting their designs for a homeland 
for Indian Muslims. Why was it always the north-west of India? 


DAWN 
December 16, 2001 


Murders Most Foul 


Ahmed Salim 


charges, increasingly chilling evidence emerges to suggest the 

involvement of Pakistani troops in collaboration with Al-Badr 
activists in the meticulously planned execution of 50 of Bangladesh’s 
leading intellectuals. 

On December 16, 1971, the state of Bangladesh was born, from a sea 
of blood and gore. The rejoicing was, however, short-lived. Within a 
week, 5000 mass graves and charnel houses were discovered and in the 
following months, other mass cemeteries were discovered all over the 
new country. 

In a press statement on January 1, 1972, Madame Isabella Blum, the 
head of the World Peace Commission, said, “This genocide has been 
even more terrible than the Nazi gas chambers.” 

The French writer, André Malreaux, echoed Blum’s sentiments. “I 
have seen atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis during World War II, but 
the brutality I have witnessed here is even more terrible,” he maintained. 

A Sunday Times report compounded the horror. In a story printed on 
December 19, 1971 the newspaper contended that before they 
surrendered at Dhaka, the Pakistani army arrested and shot more than 50 
of the city’s surviving intellectuals, scientists and businessmen. It was 
implied that the massacre - ostensibly a sudden military operation—was, 
in fact, a carefully planned elimination of elite Bengali citizens, 
conducted with the full knowledge of the Pakistan high command, 
including the commanding officer, General Niazi. 

The newspaper further contended that the kidnapping was 
apparently done early in the morning of December 14, when squads of 


A lthough the Hamoodur Rahman Commission report refutes the 
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Pakistani soldiers drove to selected addresses and took away men and 
women under armed guard. They were taken to the Rayar Bazar’s brick- 
ficld said the Times, shot and the corpses were lined up along the mud 
dykes so as to fall into the adjoining water pools. 

It is conjectured that Major General Rao Farman Ali was the 
principal architect of the plan to massacre Bengali intellectuals. Rao 
Farman Ali’s support of the Jamaat in the 1970 elections was no secret 
and it is believed, the emergence of the militant wing of Bangladesh’s 
Jamaat-e-Islami, the Al-Badar, at this time was no coincidence. The 
abduction and subsequent massacre of intellectuals was widely 
attributed to Al-Badar operatives and their sponsors, Pakistani army 
personnel. Lending credence to Al-Badar’s involvement was the fact 
that the killings continued even after independence was achieved and 
the Pakistan army had withdrawn. There is absolute conviction in some 
circles that the Al-Badar were responsible for the mysterious murders of 
Zahir Raihan (at Mirpur) and Professor Humayun Kabir. 

Despite substantial evidence to the effect, however, the recently 
published Hamoodur Rahman Commission Report (HCR), denies the 
involvement of Pakistan army personnel in the murders of Bengali 
intelligentsia. 

Gen. Farman Ali categorically denies the charge levelled at him that 
he had 200 intellectuals killed. The Bengalis’ claim these killings 
occurred on December 14 and not on December 16, as General Farman 
contends. While the latter accepts that a sizeable number of corpses 
were found on the morning of December 17, he maintains that Pakistani 
army personnel could not have conducted the killings since they had 
already surrendered on December 16. According to Maj. Gen. Farman 
Ali on December 9 or 10, 1971, he was summoned by Maj. Gen. 
Jamshed to Peelkhana. On reaching the headquarters he says, he saw a 
large number of vehicles parked there. Maj. Gen. Jamshed was getting 
into a car and asked Maj. Gen. Farman Ali to come along. On the way, 
Gen. Jamshed informed Gen. Farman that they were thinking of 
arresting certain people. Gen. Farman Ali maintains he advised against 
it. On reaching General Niazi’s headquarters he says, he repeated his 
advice, but neither Gen. Niazi nor Gen. Jamshed responded. Gen. 
Farman Ali states that he does not know what transpired after he left, but 
he thinks no further action was taken (Para 24). 

However, in his book, ‘How Pakistan Got Divided,’ ‘Maj. Farman 
does express the fear that “orders countermanding the earlier orders 
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were perhaps not issued and some people were arrested. I do not till this 
day know where they were kept. Perhaps they were confined in an area 
which was guarded by mujahids. The corps or the Dacca garrison 
commander lost control over them after surrender and they ran away out 
of fear of the Mukti Bahini who were mercilessly killing mujahids. The 
detained persons might have been killed by Muktis or even by the 
Indian army to give the Pakistan army a bad name. Dhaka had already 
been taken over by the Indians.” 

The Hamoodur Rahman Commission accepts without demur 
General Farman Ali’s account of the events. 

For his part, Lt. Gen. A.A.K. Niazi also denied any arrests. The 
commission report reads, “When questioned on this point, Lt. Gen. A. A. 
K. Niazi stated that the local commanders had, on December 9, 1971, 
brought a list to him which included the names of miscreants, heads of the 
Mukti Bahini etc, but not any intellectuals... but he had stopped them from 
collecting and arresting these people. He denied the allegation that any 
intellectuals were arrested and killed on December 9, 1971 or thereafter.” 

In his statement to the Hamoodur Rahman Commission, Maj. Gen. 
Jamshed took a different position, which contradicted the statements 
issued by General Farman and General Niazi. He maintained that it was 
on December 9 and 10 that General Niazi expressed his apprehension of 
a general uprising in Dhaka city and ordered him to examine the 
possibility of arresting certain persons according to lists which were 
already with the various agencies, namely the martial law authorities 
and the intelligence branch. Gen. Jamshed said a conference was held 
on December 9 and 10, 1971, in which these lists were produced by the 
agencies concerned and the total number of persons to be arrested came 
to about two or three thousand. According to Gen. Jamshed, he 
suggested to Gen. Niazi that the proposal be dropped and stated that 
thereafter no further action was taken in this matter.” (Para 26) 

The commission considers the statements by all three generals as 
truthful and concludes that unless the Bangladesh authorities can 
produce some convincing evidence, it is not possible to record the 
finding that any intellectuals or professionals were arrested and killed 
during December 1971. 

The ghosts of ’71 were not laid to rest after independence on the 
other side of the divide either. Almost two decades after independence, 
various commissions, established over the post ’71 years, are continuing 
to probe war crimes, identify criminals and collaborators and bring them 
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to justice. One of these commissions is the Ekatarer Ghatak Dalal 
Nirmul Committee. 

On January 19, 1992, 101 well known Bangladeshi personalities 
including retired Supreme Court judges, university teachers, veterans of 
the independence war, artists and journalists formed a committee known 
as the Ekatarer Ghatak Dalal Nirmul Committee, to uproot the killers 
and collaborators of the 1971 war of independence. The committee 
demanded that the government take decisive action against Ghulam 
Azam, the amir, Jamat-i-Islami of Bangladesh, who had collaborated 
with the Pakistani rulers and committed heinous crimes in 1971. A trial 
was held and the people's court found Azam guilty of crimes which are 
usually punishable by death in most democratic countries. 

On the basis of the Nirmul Committee's investigations of the killings 
of intellectuals, BBC’s Channel 4 aired a documentary film titled ‘War 
Crimes File.’ The film documented the involvement of three war 
criminals in the killings of Bangladeshi intellectuals and other serious 
crimes. Abu Saeed, Lutfur Rahman and Chowdry Moeen-ud-Din, all 
Bengalis, were prominent members of the East Pakistan Jamaat-e- 
Islami and the Al-Badar. It is common knowledge that the three also had 
direct links with Gen. Farman Ali. All three men are now British 
nationals. One of them is running a Muslim school and the other two are 
pesh imams of mosques in the UK. 

The Nirmul Committee is currently working towards establishing a 
resistance against the rise of fundamentalist forces in Bangladesh. 

As the movement for accountability of Ghulam Azam, the amir of 
the Jamaat-e-Islami, Bangladesh, spread, following the symbolic trial of 
the amir by the People’s Court on March 26, 1992, the people of 
Bangladesh became vocal in their demand for the official trial of Azam 
and other war criminals, including those responsible for the killings of 
Bengali intellectuals. This agitation resulted in the formation of the 
National People’s Enquiry Commission of Bangladesh. 

On March 26, 1993, a long-term programme was announced at 
a rally in Dhaka to investigate the activities of front-ranking 
collaborators of the martial law regime during 1971. Eight leading 
collaborator-suspects were selected for investigation during the first 
phase of the commission’s probe. The focus of the probe was the alleged 
involvement of these individuals in the murder of intellectuals and the 
establishment of grounds for initiating war crimes trials. The 11- 
member commission comprised poets, writers, university teachers, 
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members of the judiciary, members of parliament and lawyers. Poet, 
Begum Sufia Kamal, was the chairperson of the commission. 

Unlike the Hamoodur Rahman Commission, which had complete 
access to the information required for its report and to the people 
involved, the People’s Commission encountered serious obstacles in the 
course of its investigation. They discovered that many documents dating 
to the genocide period had been destroyed. Furthermore, government 
officials demonstrated a visible reluctance to make available what 
information there was in the archives. Moreover, the commission found 
that the situation in the home districts of the accused during the 
investigation was a cause of great concern. The ordinary people in these 
areas were haunted by the memory of 1971 and suffered from an acute 
sense of insecurity. 

The summary of the commission’s investigation revealed that during 
the war the minority Hindu community were the principal targets of the 
brutalities of the Yahya regime and their local allies such as the Razakar 
and Al-Badar para-military forces and other collaborators and even after 
the establishment of Bangladesh continued to be victimized by communal 
elements. As such they were unwilling to talk and the commission had to 
gather information from their neighbours. Families who lost near and dear 
ones or suffered torture provided information only on the condition of 
anonymity. Many others refused to do even that. 

A report on the findings of the People’s Enquiry Commission titled 
‘The Activities of The War Criminals And the Collaborators’ was 
released in March 1994. It stated that due to the constraints mentioned, 
the commission’s report carried only a portion of the vast range of 
crimes actually committed by the eight under investigation. 

The eight accused included Abbas Ali Khan, Maulana Matiur 
Rahman Nizami, Mohammed Kamruzzaman, Maulana Dilawar Hussain 
Sayeedi, Maulana Abdul Mannan, Abdul Kader Molla and Abdul Alim. 

Abbas Ali Khan held the second highest position in the Bangladesh 
Jamaat-i-Islami and became a minister in the cabinet of quisling 
governor M. A. Malik. Members of the Razakar force (who were given 
short courses in military training) were, under his leadership, given 
powers equal to those of the regular armed forces and they allegedly 
carried out widespread killings, rapes and looting in villages. 

Maulana Matiur Rahman Nizami was the secretary general and 
leader of the parliamentary party of the Jamaat-i-Islami. Addressing 
meetings of the Razakars he would exhort them to “carry out [their] 
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national duty to eliminate those who are engaged in war against 
Pakistan and Islam,” and to finish off Awami League supporters. After 
one such meeting, Al-Badar forces in co-operation with the Razakars, 
surrounded the village of Brishlika and burnt it to the ground. 

Mohammad Kamaruzzaman, assistant secretary general of the 
Bangladesh Jamaat-i-Islami, was in charge of recruiting members for 
and organising the Al-Badar in Mymensingh. 

A member of the Jamaat-i-Islami’s Majlis-i-Shoora, Maulana Dilawar 
Hussain Sayeedi took active part in the organisation of the Razakars, Al- 
Badar and Al-Shams forces. He was also accused of involvement along 
with Pakistani army troops in the killing of sub-divisional police officer 
(SDPO) Faizur Rahman, father of Humayun Ahmad, a renowned writer 
and professor of chemistry at the University of Dhaka. 

Maulana Abdul Mannan, the president of the Jamiat-e-Mudarresin, 
an organisation of teachers of madrasahs and the owner of the daily 
Dainik Inquilab, the country’s second-highest circulated newspaper, 
was one of the key collaborators of the Yahya regime during 1971. A 
minister under General Ziaur Rahman after 1976 and subsequently in 
President H M Ershad’s cabinet, Mannan was also associated with the 
killing of intellectuals, specifically eminent physician Alim Chowdhury. 

Abdul Kader Molla, the publicity secretary of the Jamaat-i-Islami, 
was known as a ‘butcher’ in the Dhaka suburb of Mirpur, mainly 
populated by non-Bengali Muslim migrants in 1971. An eyewitness to 
Molla’s criminal activities in 1971 told the commission that Razakar 
men, under the command of Kader Molla, brutally murdered the poet 
Meherunnessa in October. 

According to the commission's report, ‘Abdul Alim himself carried 
out execution of Bengalis by lining them in rows and shooting them. 

The sons and daughters of the intellectuals killed in the war, some of 
them still in the womb when their fathers were massacred, formed an 
organisation in 199] called Generation ’71. The members of the 
organisation say they aim to discover why their parents were 
slaughtered, to investigate war crimes and to provide financial 
assistance to families who were left destitute after the ’71 carnage. 

The organisation is currently trying to organise itself nationally. “We 
have to establish links with human rights bodies all over the world, even 
in Pakistan,” says Tauhid Raza, son of journalist Sirajuddin Hossain, 
who was taken away one night in 1971 by paramilitary personnel and Al 
Badar workers and was never seen again. 


Progressive Writers from Pakistan 


e feel proud here to be at the International Writers 

\ N Convention (lst to 3rd March, ‘96) at Dhaka. This is an 

opportunity for us to express our long-prolonged sentiments 

pertaining certain painful historical facts. Firstly, we, the progressive 

writers of Pakistan wish to make it very clear that the atrocities inflicted 

upon the Bengali masses in 1971 were the typical atrocity of military 
rulers of Pakistan against the masses. 

During the last twenty five years, the people of Bangladesh have not 
been fully aware the fact that while they were fighting for their national 
cause there were certain conscientious poets, writers and intellectuals of 
(west) Pakistan who raised their voices against genocide and military 
operation. Among them the names of Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Gul Khan 
Naseer, Ahmed Salim, Hasan Hameedi, Habib Jalib, Sheikh Ayaz, 
Ajmal Khattak and many short story writers, etc. are particularly 
mentionable. 

These men had to face severe consequences like imprisonment, 
flogging, termination from jobs, threat for murder and other 
harassments. 

Memory comes back to the mind when in 1919 the great humanist 
poet Rabindranath Tagore declined his knighthood in protest of the 
Jalianwala Bagh massacre in Amritsar with the words: ‘1 want to stand 
up with my people.’ These historical utterances appropriately represent 
humanistic poetic sentiments. Even today, as in the past, we hope to 
stand up with the struggling masses all over the world. 

Occasions like this International Writers Convention would, we 
hope, provide the proper platform to erase the mist of 
misunderstandings between the struggling peoples of different societies 
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and thus being in more harmony between the aspiring minds of the 


world. 


wt ok Ge Re 


Ahmad Salim 

Firdaus Haider 
Majahid Brelvi 
Jaweria Khalid 
Attiya Dawood 


Women’s Action Forum 
To the Women of Bangladesh 
On 3rd March 1996 


Dear sisters 


and the people of Pakistan must reflect on the role played by the 

state and the Pakistani military in the unprecedented and 
exceptionally violent suppression of the political aspirations of the 
people of Bangladesh in 1971. Continued silence on our part makes a 
mockery not only of the principles of democracy, human nghts and self 
determination which we lay claim to, but also makes a mockery of our 
own history. 

The comity of nations has now not only recognised that even in cases 
of war and other forms of conflict, there are certain parameters beyond 
which violence cannot and must not be condoned and further that those 
perpetrating and/ or responsible for such violence should be held 
responsible even in retrospect. In view of this and in the larger interests 
of our own humanity as a nation, we must condemn the repression by 
the state of its own citizens in 1971. As Pakistanis who stood silently by, 
we must also judge ourselves as history has already judged us. 

Women’s Action Forum would like to use this opportunity to build 
public awareness on the issue of state violence and the role of the 
military in 1971. At the same time there is a need to focus on the 
systematic violence against women, particularly the mass rapes. While 
we try to focus the nations attention towards a period in our history for 
which we stand ashamed, Women’s Action Forum, on its own behalf, 


A s Bangladesh celebrates its 25 years of independence, the state 
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would like to apologies to the women of Bangladesh that they became 
the symbols and the targets in the process of dishonouring and 
humiliating a people. 

In common struggle and in sisterhood, 

For: 

WOMEN’S ACTION FORUM, Lahore; Karachi and Islamabad 


Also endorsed by : 

ASR RESOURCE CENTRE 

INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S STUDIES, Lahore 
SAHE 

SHIRKAT GAH 

SIMORGH COLLECTIVE 

PATTAN 


Statements by 


West Pakistan Political Leaders 


PAKISTAN DEMOCRATIC PARTY LEADERS 
SURPRISED-BHUTTO’S DECISION UNFORTUNATE 


tatements of Nawabzada Nasurallah Khan and Mr. Salahuddin 

Khan on Bhutto’s decision to boycott the National Assembly 

Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, West Wing chief of the Pakistan 
Democratic Party, has expressed his surprise at the People’s Party chief 
Mr. Z. A Bhutto’s decision regarding the abstention of his party 
members from participation in the forthcoming session of the National 
Assembly and said such a step was likely to hamper the democratic 
process in the country. 


* * * 


The PDP leader was of the opinion that instead of boycotting the 
session it would have been in line with the democratic tradition if the 
protest to be registered by Mr. Bhutto had been done inside the assembly 
by participation in the debate there. 

He further said it was difficult to predict anything on the basis of Mr. 
Bhutto’s boycott decision because the People’s Party Chairman was in 
the habit of changing his stance with great rapidity. Only the other day 
the latter had said that he would have a dialogue with the Awami League 
chief inside the Assembly, he recalled. 


* * * 


A message from Rawalpindi says: Mr. Salahuddin Khan a member 
of the Central Committee of the Pakistan Democratic Party commenting 
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on Mr. Bhutto’s threat to boycott the National Assembly said that the 
decision is “unfortunate and surprising”. 

In a statement he said that the People’s Party has been able to carve 
out a majority of seats in assemblies in the Punjab and Sind on the basis 
of some slogans. Mr. Bhutto made it clear time and again that the most 
important task before the nation was the framing of the constitution. But 
when the stage is set he has chosen to stay away from the assembly. 

He said that the timing of his announcement of boycott after he had 
rounds of talks with leaders of West Pakistan is very intriguing. Mr. 
Bhutto will surely have read the mind of Sheikh Mujib when he 
discussed things with him threadbare in Dhaka for the Sheikh had 
placed his cards on the table leaving no scope for doubt. 

It is baffling that Mr. Bhutto did not speak his mind then. 

He said that the assembly is a forum to ventilate grievances of or to 
project ones views without let or hindrance. History shows that opinion 
expressed in assemblies has influenced public thinking, he added. He 
said the People’s Party secured about one-third of votes. Eighty per cent 
West Pakistanis and a sizeable number in East Pakistan are not 
enamoured of the six points and their opinion should not be allowed to 
be ridden rough shod. Therefore, Mr. Bhutto should give second thought 
to the decision and bring his thinking to bear upon discussions in the 
assembly. 

(PAKISTAN OBSERVER-February 18, 1971) 


PUNJAB PAKISTAN FRONT'S PLEA TO DISOWN BHUTTO 
Report of PPF’s meeting at Lahore on March 3, 1971 


The organising committee of the Punjab Pakistan Front, today expressed 
the view that the demand of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman for the immediate 
withdrawal of Martial Law and transfer of power to popular 
representatives deserves the support and backing of all lovers of 
democracy and of Pakistan and urged the Punjab people to “disown Mr. 
Z. A. Bhutto’s leadership to wrest back the democratic initiative’, at 
present lost on account of what the-committee described as Mr. Bhutto’s 
perverse politics. 

The meeting of the organising committee held at the residence of its 
convener, Malik Ghulam Jilani, here today placed on record its deep 
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concern and sense of dismay at the “unfortunate decision” to postpone 
indefinitely the first session of the National Assembly which had been 
called at Dhaka this month. 

The committee was of the opinion that the decision was “completely 
unwarranted, uncalled for and unjustifiable.” 

In the committee’ opinion the decision had been forced on the 
country by the “reckless and insupportable ambition” of one single 
person who claimed to speak in the name of West Pakistan although he 
held a clear majority in barely one of the four provinces of West 
Pakistan. 

That this one province should happen to be the Punjab, was a matter 
which the committee regarded as a “shame and slur on the fair name of 
the Punjab.” The committee was convinced that when the people of the 
Punjab were lured into voting for the People’s Party, the party was 
totally uncommitted, whether for or against any specific constitutional 
scheme. 

“The People’s Party has completely abused the trust reposed in the 
party by the people of the Punjab, as also of such other parts of the 
country where the People’s Party candidates were returned. 

“Indeed by its current anti-democratic stand the People’s Party has 
already betrayed the cause of the people and proved itself unworthy of 
their confidence.” it said. 

This committee considered it imperative that the people of the 
Punjab should disown Mr. Bhutto’s “perverse politics” and 
“unmistakably fascistic trend which he has come to personify.” 

“There is only one parallel to the manner in which Mr. Bhutto has 
slighted the National Assembly and frustrated what might have been 
Pakistan’s last chance to acquire a democratic constitution — Hitler’s 
putsch at the time or Weimar Republic and burning of the Reichstag” it 
remarked. 

Aware of the extreme urgency and delicacy of the present crucial 
juncture in Pakistan’s history the committee felt that the struggle for a 
democratic constitution in fact and in effect represented the struggle for 
the survival of Pakistan. It was inconceivable that a country which had 
nothing except an army to hold it together should endure indefinitely in 
the modem world. Keeping this in view, it said, “to argue, as the leader 
of the People’s Party has been doing, that a constitutional programme, 
which has the implicit as well as explicit support of by far the most 
populous province of the country, violates the integrity of the nation is 
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to give away the game in advance and write off the very idea of national 
integrity. After all, who is the nation if the majonty of the people 
composing it are already arrayed on the other side of its integrity.” 

The committee was of the opinion that the postponement decision 
had destroyed all avenues of democratic initiative and placed a veto on 
the national aspirations in the hands, one man who was obviously 
bugged by a pathological lust for power to the exclusion of all other 
considerations. This initiative must be wrested back for the people, the 
committee felt. 

The committee, under these circumstance said Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman’s demand for the immediate withdrawal of the Martial Law and 
transfer of power to popular representatives has become 
unexceptionable and deserves the support and backing of all lovers of 
democracy and of Pakistan.” 

(THE DAWN, Karachi—March 4, 1971) 


TRANSFER OF POWER TO AWAMI LEAGUE NOW- 
ONLY SOLUTION OF CRISIS 


Report of the Press Conference at Karachi Press Club on March 4, 
1971, by Air Marshal (Retd.) Asghar Khan 


Air Marshal (Retd.) Asghar Khan yesterday advocated ‘immediate’ 
transfer of power to the majority party in the country in order to retrieve 
the present “‘close-to disaster” situation. 

Addressing a hurriedly called Press Conference at the Karachi Press 
Club he said President Yahya Khan should invite Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and hand over power—“real power” —to him in line with the 
democratic processes and in the interest of preserving national integrity 
and solidarity. 

He told a correspondent that the constitution-making job could wait. 
What now took precedence was the transfer of power to where it 
belonged, namely the single largest party in the National Assembly. 

Mr. Asghar Khan flew into Karachi yesterday from Rawalpindi on 
way to Dhaka. He had an appointment with Mr. Z. A. Bhutto in the City 
but the meeting, according to the Air Marshal (Retd.) could not take 
place due to Mr. Bhutto’s preoccupations. Mr. Asghar Khan will fly out 
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to Dhaka this (Friday) morning to meet Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

He said a hysteria had been deliberately built on six points and he 
considered it his duty not as a leader of men or head of a political 
organisation but as a citizen, to defuse it. In his view, the hysteria needed 
radical, surgical treatment as it was a classical method of delaying the 
process of ushering in democracy. 

He expressed his sense of shock at the happenings in East Pakistan 
and said: “Our heart bleeds for our brethren there just as it would if the 
same happened to the people in West Pakistan.” 

He again emphasised that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman should be 
immediately called upon to form the Government with all the requisite 
power and authority. “We cannot see our East Pakistani brethren being 
treated like this. Nor can we brook our dear country disintegrated”, he 
declared. 

The people in West Pakistan, he pointed out, must understand that 
their counterparts in the Eastern Wing had for long been smarting with 
a sense of deprivation and frustration. They must be allowed to enjoy 
and exercise power which after all is their right, he said. 

Mr. Asghar Khan told a questioner that while Sheikh Mujib’s 
position on constitution-making was fixed, that of Mr. Bhutto had been 
flexible in view of the latter’s own admission that the People’s Party had 
fought the elections on the basis of foreign policy and economic 
programme. Therefore, while magnanimity as a majority leader was 
expected of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Mr. Bhutto on his part should 
have shown greater understanding and harmony, he observed. 

The Air Marshal (Retd.) however, made it clear he was opposed to 
the philosophy behind the six points and thought that such a rigid stand 
by the Awami League was not necessary. Nevertheless, an 
understanding was still possible in the larger national interests. 

Asked what he would talk to with Sheikh Mujib, Mr. Asghar Khan 
said he would try to read his (Sheikh’s) mind in view of the latest critical 
situation and see what best could be done to tide over the crisis. 


West wing’s concern 

During his stay in Dhaka he would also convey to the people in East 
Pakistan of the great concern of the people in West Pakistan over the 
latest developments and would impress upon the need for greater 
harmony, brotherly love and mutual forbearance. 
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Mr. Asghar Khan was highly critical of the way in which the political 
situation in the country was allowed to deteriorate progressively during 
the last three months. 

In this, he noted, the responsibility lay on bureaucracy, vested 
interests, businessmen and “some” politicians who all combined to 
thwart democracy in the country. 

He said in reply to a question that it was in the global interests of the 
USA to have Pakistan divided. An effort was being made whereby it is 
West Pakistan which is pushing East Pakistan to fall apart, and go in the 
lap of international conspirators. 

Mr. Asghar Khan, however, made it clear that in that eventuality 
West Pakistan itself would not remain united and integrated, if one half 
of Pakistan was finished.” 

He said he refused to believe there had been any threat of aggression 
from India. No grave emergency of this nature exists, he added. 

Reiterating his plea for the transfer of power, the Air Marshal (Retd.) 
said that West Pakistan had ruled for 23 years and East Pakistan had 
immensely suffered. So if East Pakistan were now to rule Pakistan and 
exercise its democratic night, what if West Pakistan were to suffer a little. 

However, he believed that in the transfer of power lay the good of 
the entire nation—both of East and West Pakistan. 

While strongly opposing the action taken in the Eastern Wing against 
the movement for restoration of democracy, he said, “our hearts bleed 
when East Pakistani brethren are being killed with bullets”. 

Air Marshal Asghar Khan said the people in the Western Wing were 
strongly against the killings in the Eastern Wing and he for himself 
would not hesitate to give any sacrifice for the restoration of democracy 
in the country. 

The retired Air Marshal said “Things have gone too far” and if power 
was not transferred forthwith by the present regime he would launch a 
movement in support of the East Pakistani people who were really 
‘frustrated’ and disillusioned. He clarified that this was not a threat but 
‘a statement of fact’. 

He told newsmen that he was leaving for Dhaka today to acquaint 
himself with the existing conditions and ‘the sufferings of the people’. 

‘The only way left to safeguard the integrity and solidarity of the 
country is to restore democracy in the country’, he said emphatically 
and demanded that the armed forces should go to the barracks. 

He said he had thought it fit to leave the national and constitutional 
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problems to the elected representatives for solution, but the events had 
moved so fast and so rapidly” that he could not keep aloof and 
considered it necessary at this stage to come forward and contribute his 
bit for the solidarity and integrity of the country. 

Retired Air Marsha] Asghar Khan said that he proposed to meet the 
leaders of the majority parties and discuss national problems and it was 
in this back-ground that he was leaving for Dhaka to meet the East 
Pakistani brethren there. 


Regrettable Attitude 

He regretted the attitude of “certain leaders in West Pakistan” towards 
the problems of the East Pakistani people and deplored that some of 
them were saying openly that “the military regime was preferable to 
them than the power being transferred to East Pakistani leaders”. He 
observed that this attitude was undemocratic and harmful. 

He expressed himself against the postponement of the National 
Assembly session and said “it seems that the proposed Round Table 
Conference of the leaders of parliamentary groups called by President 
Yahya Khan is also not taking place.” 


Bhutto and Round Table Conference 

He pointed out the similarity in the round table conference called by 
former President Ayub Khan and the proposed meeting called by 
President Yahya Khan and said like the previous RTC this meeting had 
also been called on March 10. 

He remarked that the only difference between the then and the 
proposed RTC was that Mr. Bhutto had refused to attend the previous 
RTC while the PPP chief was the first now to announce that he would 
attend the proposed RTC. 

He expressed surprise at the handling of the national affairs and said 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was recently acknowledged as the “Prime 
Minister” of Pakistan and nothing wrong was seen in the Six-Point 
programme of the Awami League. 

Asked if he agreed with the PPP chief Mr. Bhutto that there were 
three forces, i.e., Awami League, PPP and military forces, Asghar Khan 
said : “it is an unfortunate remark.” 

Stressing the need for maintaining the solidarity of the country, he 
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said for the survival of West Pakistan itself, it was necessary to maintain 
the territorial integrity of the country. 
(THE DAWN, Karachi—March 5, 1971) 


RTC : HAZARV] BACKS MUJIB’S DECISION-BHUTTO 
CRITICISED 
Speech by Maulana Hazarvi at Jabees Hotel on March 4, 1971 


Maulana Ghulam Ghaus Hazarvi, General Secretary, Jamiatul Ulema-i- 
Islam (West Pakistan) yesterday endorsed the decision of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman not to attend the proposed conference of the leaders of 
Parliamentary Parties in Dhaka on March 10. 

The better course, in his view, would have been to convene the 
inaugural session of thc National Assembly and then postpone it for 10 
days during which efforts at political and constitutional conciliation 
could have been initiated be President Yahya Khan. 

Maulana Hazarvi, who was speaking at a reception held in his 
honour at Jabees Hotel, emphasised that constitution-making was a job 
done inside the Assembly and not in the public. It was wrong on the part 
of Mr. Bhutto or Sheikh Mujib to take an uncompromising stand on 
constitutional matters beforehand. 

He criticised Mr. Bhutto of talking in the “language of ultimatum” 
and thus causing a crisis which could have been averted through mutual 
love, tolerance and understanding. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, he pointed out had shown a good deal of 
accommodation in his last statement. The same day Mr. Bhutto had 
talked in a rather provocative tone in Lahore. Had the Sheikh’s spirit of 
accommodation and amity been reciprocated, a meeting of minds could 
have been possible in another round of Bhutto-Mujib meetings, he 
added. 

Maulana Ghulam Ghaus said the people of West Pakistan had full 
sympathy for their brethren in East Pakistan during their present trying 
times. He hoped that even at this crucial hour some way out would be 
found so that Pakistan’s integrity and solidarity remained intact and 
Islamic bonds between East and West Pakistan strengthened. 


* * * 
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Bhutto condemned 
Maulana Hazarvi regretted that Mr. Bhutto in his Lahore speech should 
have thought it fit to threaten the West Pakistan MNA’s who went to 
Dhaka to attend the National Assembly session (without his prior 
concurrence). 

Mr. Bhutto, he pointed out, should not forget that the One Unit had 
been undone and every Province had its elected representatives. Mr. 
Bhutto could not, therefore, claim to be the spokesman of West Pakistan 
and hence, he should not talk as authoritatively as he does on political 
and constitutional issues or threaten the MNAs-elect. 

Maulana Ghulam Ghaus reiterated his warning that foreign powers 
and vested interests were hand in glove in their bid to disintegrate 
Pakistan. In this context he named an envoy of a Big Power moving all 
over the country and calling on the various political leaders. 

The Government, he said, should take note of foreign influences at 
work and guard against the foreign agents who were trying to sabotage 
the country’s integrity and independence. 

(The DAWN, Karachi — March 5. 1971) 


POSTPONEMENT UNDEMOCRATIC—NAP HARTAL CALL 
Meeting of Baluchistan Provincial National Awami Partry 
(Wali Group) at Quetta on March 4, 1971 


At an emergent meeting of the Baluchistan Provincial National Awami 
Party (Wali group) held in the party’s office in Quetta, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mohammad Hashim Khan Ghilzai, the 
postponement of scheduled National Assembly session at Dhaka on 
March 3, for an indefinite period was termed as “deplorable and 
undemocratic.” 

At the party’s resolution, today, the party demanded immediate 
summoning of the N.A. session to settle the constitutional matter. 

The proper place for settling the constitutional matters was the 
National Assembly, any such matter discussed outside the house, away 
from the public eyes or in the drawing room, amounted to deceiving the 
people, added the NAP resolution. 

The present postponement of NA session has created a feeling of 
unrest amongst the people and complete chaos all over the country. 
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The resolution demanded the announcement of a definite date for 
summoning the NA session so that the powers could be transferred to 
the chosen representatives of the people in a democratic manner, after 
framing the constitution. 

Yet another resolution accused the vested interests and “a group of 
trouble makers” of indulging in sabotaging the plans for peaceful 
transfer of power and emergence of democratic Government. 

The resolution accused the same of putting hurdles and hitches in the 
return of democratic rule in Pakistan. 

Earlier the Baluchistan Provincial National Awami, Party 
unanimously decided to a token hartal all over Baluchistan on March 12 
to protest against the postponement of the NA scheduled session. 

The hartal has been called from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. on March 12 during 
which peaceful protest processions would also be taken out. 

Prominent Baluchistan NAP leaders are also expected to address the 
processionists at vantage points, it was further gathered. 

(THE DAWN, Karachi- March 5, 1971) 


IMMEDIATE TRANSFER OF POWER URGED 
Meeting of the workers of the Bangla National League at Dhaka on 
March 4, 1971 


An emergent meeting of the workers of the Bangla National League 
today demanded the withdrawal of Martial Law immediately and 
handing over of power to the elected representatives of the people. 

Presided over by the General Secretary of the League, Mr. Oli Ahad, 
the meeting discussed at length the present political situation in the 
country in view of the sudden postponement of the National Assembly 
session. 

The meeting saluted the memories of those who had been killed in 
different parts of Bangladesh during the last three days' fighting for the 
cause of the people. 

It called upon the leaders of all political parties to form a front to 
fight for the cause of the people of Bangladesh. 

The meeting decided to hold a public meeting at Paltan Maidan on 
Saturday next. A procession will be brought out after the meetings. 

The General Secretary of the East Pakistan Convention Muslim 
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League, Mr. A. N. M. Yusuf, today called upon the President to convene 
the National Assembly session on March 10 to enable the majority party 
to frame the country’s constitution, thus facilitating the transfer of 
power to the people. 

In a statement here today, Mr. Yusuf said that the proposal for a 
Round Table Conference of the Parliamentary Party leaders was 
meaningless and the convening of the NA session on March 10 was the 
only course open in the present circumstances. 


Khurshid’s Call 
In Rawalpindi, Mr. M. Khurshid, President, Punjab Awami League and 
a former Defence Secretary, has said that according to democratic 
procedure the business of the constitution must be discussed in the 
National Assembly and insistence on pre-Assembly discussions will 
merely aggravate the situation. 

Commenting on the prevailing situation after the Awami League 
Chief Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s refusal to attend the conference of the 
political leaders scheduled to be held on March 10 at Dhaka, he said in 
a statement here today that at this stage everything should be done to 
restore normalcy so that troops can be withdrawn to their normal 
situation as soon as possible. 

Mr. Khurshid said that every thinking person in the country is 
earnestly looking for a way out of the present impasse. He said it would 
be fruitless at this stage to go into the rights and wrongs of the 
postponement of the National Assembly session. 

He said to allay fears and to prevent further deterioration in the 
present situation, it seems that only positive step would be an immediate 
announcement of the date for the National Assembly meeting. He said 
it may also be considered whether the period of 120 days may be 
extended. He said this would give ample time for discussions to be held 
on the floor of the House between all political parties. 

Maulana Mohammad Abdur Rahim, Deputy Ameer, Pakistan 
Jamaat-i-Islami today demanded immediate transfer of power to the 
majority elected representatives of the people. 

In a statement issued here today, Maulana Rahim said that the 
proposal for a conference of the- leaders of the parliamentary groups 
instead of summoning the National Assembly under the present 
situation in the country was nothing but a cruel joke to democracy. 
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Begum Sufia Kamal and Mrs. Maleka Begum, President and 
Convener of Purbo Pakistan Mahila Parishad respectively today 
demanded immediate summoning of the National Assembly and transfer 
of power to the people's representative. 

While condemning the postponement of the National Assembly 
session Begum Kamal and Mrs. Maleka in a joint statement appealed to 
the people to carry out a peaceful movement. 

They also urged the women-folk to attend their protest meeting to be 
held at the Baitul Mokarram premises on March 6. 

(THE DAWN, Karachi—March 5, 1971) 


NATION ON VERGE OF DISASTER DUE TO 
BHUTTO'S POWER POLITICS 
Press statement by Malik Ghulam Jilani, Convener of the PPF on 
March 4, 1971 


Malik Ghulam Jilani, Convener of the Punjab Pakistan Front, has called 
for setting up immediately a platform to dissociate the people of 
Pakistan, including many members of the Pakistan People’s Party from 
the “mad game of brazen-faced power politics in which Mr. Bhutto has 
indulged and brought this country to the verge of immediate disaster.” 

In a Press statement here today, he dubbed the move for the new 
Round Table Conference as an “ill-starred initiative” and said the time 
which had slipped past and the blood that had been split in the streets of 
Dhaka during the past two days was irretrievable. 

He said : “My heart is bleeding over this tragedy as much as the 
hearts of those whose kith and in have been slain. In fact it is bleeding 
still more, for in their case they have the consolation of pride and 
martyrdom for a cause, whereas I have nothing but a burning shame on 
behalf of those whose brutal folly has brought about this blood- 
spilling”. 

Malik Ghulam Jilani said neither third party mediation nor Round 
Table Conferences, nor even a National Assembly could redress the 
stark tragedy that started the country in the face. The time had come, he 
said, when all efforts and all energies must be concentrated exclusively 
on the immediate transfer of power to popular representatives. In the 
absence of an agreed constitution for the country as a whole, this could 
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only be done through the provincial assemblies which must be called into 
session forthwith and asked to assume their proper functions, he said. 


Confused Reactions 

The PPF Convener said he had read with deep interest the mingled, even 
somewhat confused reactions of important personages to the President’s 
invitation to the top twelve in the country to attend a conference at 
Dhaka on March 10. After Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s summary disposal 
of the move, the fact was that it hardly deserved any further reference. 

He was critical of the national Press and said if it had been at all 
competent to discharge its traditional functions, all the publicity given 
to the RTC and other people's reaction to it might have been easily 
stopped after the Awami League Chief's reaction had become known. 

Malik Ghulam Jilani said, “there are of course those who have 
followed the age-old practice of welcoming anything that bears the seal 
and stamp of the reigning authority. There is nothing either surprising or 
in anyway noteworthy in what the Khan-e-Azam Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan or the dancing figure of the land of Moenjodaro have to say about 
it. Whatever need be said about it might as well be left unsaid. It goes 
without saying. But there are others, many of them well-meaning and 
genuine patriots, who have spoken out their minds in a state of frenzied 
anxiety over the preposterous decision to postpone the National 
Assembly and the situation, bordering on the insane, that has been 
created as a result of this decision which is in fact not a decision at all 
but a mere shirking away from decision”. 

He said it was no use losing one’s sanity even in gnef, more 
particularly at a time when sanity was precisely what was needed and 
what was lacking. "When 1 say that the time that has been lost is 
irretrievable, what I mean is that neither a conference of mock- 
dignitaries nor even a full-fledged session of the National Assembly can 
undo the loss that has been incurred” he observed. 

Malik Ghulam Jilani said all sincere, patriotic right-thinking people 
must now concentrate first on ensuring immediate transfer of power to 
elected representatives of the people and secondly on the adoption of 
concrete specific measures on behalf of the people of West Pakistan to 
proclaim their innocence in what was happening in the East Wing for 
the last couple of days. They must make it clear to their East Pakistani 
brethren as well as to the rest of the world that “they have been duped 
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and used as decoys in a nefarious design of which they were kept 
deliberately ignorant when they were asked to cast their votes for the 
National and Provincial Assemblies”, he said. 

The PPF chief said we of the Punjab Pakistan Front have called for 
a convention of all right-minded politically inclined people in this Wing 
to record their disapproval and denunciation of a man who has abused 
their trust and betrayed Pakistan in the clearest possible manner. 

Malik Ghulam Jilani believed this was the only clear-cut path that 
could lead the country out of the present crisis which was at once moral 
and political and penetrated to thc deepest recesses of the nation's soul. 
There was no other way, least of all the way of force, he added. 

He said every day we were being reminded of the dangers that 
knocked at our doors from across the borders. The army should have 
enough to do to withstand these threats. Its energies could hardly be 
spared at this crucial hour for civil needs. 

Events today move at “supersonic speed”, he said, “This means that 
before I can hear what is happening, it has happened. Swift calculated, 
correct action is the need of the hour-nay the minute and the moment. If 
this is not forth-coming and if we continue to prevaricate, I do solemnly 
warm that the doom that has hovered over our heads each single day 
which we let pass in our folly may finally overcome us and crush 
whatever hope there might be of our posterity leading a better, happier 
and freer and more honourable life than we did in our time’. 


Bar Members appeal 

Meanwhile, four prominent members of Lahore High Court Bar 
Association here today appealed to the President of Pakistan, Gen. 
Yahya Khan to summon the session of the National Assembly on or 
before March 7. 

Mian Mohammad Yasin Khan Wattoo, Malik Mohammad Jaffer, 
MNA~A-elect, Mr. Abid Hassan Minto and Sahibzada Sher Ali Khan, in a 
joint Press statement, said that the postponement of the Assembly 
session had widened the gulf between the people of the two wings and 
confrontation instead or conciliation had resulted due to it. 

In this hour of crisis and alarming situation in the country, they 
continued, no citizen of Pakistan could afford to be a silent spectator to 
the situation. 

They said the need of the hour was to create an atmosphere of 
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goodwill and understanding between the people of Pakistan and to 
frame a viable constitution and transfer of power to the elected 
representatives of the people. The critical political situation, they feared, 
would serve foreign powers to exploit it for their global interests. 

They appealed to the old politicians of the country to come forward 
for rapprochement between the parties. Some solution must be formed 
out for the maintenance of the integrity of the country they added. 

(The DAWN, Karachi—March 5, 1971) 


MANY LEADERS SUPPORT MUJIB'S FOUR DEMANDS 
BHUTTO’S INTRANSIGENCE HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CRISIS 
Statement issued on March 7, 1971 by Mian Nizamuddin Haider, 
MNA-elect and a leader of the Bahawalpur United Front, etc. 


Mian Nizamuddin Haider, MNA-elect and a leader of the Bahawalpur 
United Front, has expressed full support for the four demands putforth 
by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and urged the Government to accept them 
so that the present grave political crisis can be resolved. 

In a statement issued last night he said that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
was one of the greatest patriots and believed in one united Pakistan. He 
said he had a long association with Awami League Chief and knew that 
he (Mujib) was solidly behind the concept of solidarity and integrity of 
Pakistan. He said attribution of unwarranted motives to his political 
struggle for the rights of the peoples was the work of those who were 
jealous of this tremendous popularity with the masses and were annoyed 
because they found their ambitions for coming into power frustrated. 

Referring to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s complaint that he had been 
completely neglected by the Government while taking important 
decisions was fully justified as he was the leader of the majority party 
in the country. “In the present circumstances he is the only man who can 
keep Pakistan together and I appeal to people to rally around Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman” he said. 


Lahore 
Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, West Wing Chief of the Pakistan 
Democratic Party, urged the President, Gen. A. M. Yahya Khan, here 
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today to go to East Pakistan to thrash out and settle national issues with 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and other patriotic leaders. 

He also urged lawyers, students, other intellectuals and labour 
leaders to make spirited efforts for holding a national convention in 
which the solution of major national problems was found out. 

He said in a Press statement that the conditional participation of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in the National Assembly Session on March 25 
might be differed with, but it was not unexpected. 


* * * 


Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan said in a democratic country people 
were the foundation-head of power. Unfortunately, however, a 
politician, to stress upon the importance of his party, had not hesitated 
to term the Armed Forces of Pakistan as a political force in the country. 
He said the same leader had tried to dish out the impression by holding 
long meetings with those at the helm of national affairs that he 
influenced the political decisions of the Government. Amendment to the 
Legal Framework Order, postponement of the election for the women’s 
seats from West Pakistan in the National Assembly, announcement on 
March 1 postponing the Session of the National Assembly convened for 
March 3 and lately the President’s announcement refixing the date for 
the Session of the National Assembly on March 25 after five-six hours 
meeting with the same leader, were accidents which could not be 
ignored. And it was natural that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman should have 
gathered a special impression from them. He warned that Pakistani 
people were least concerned as to who succeeded in the clash of 
personalities. They were simply concerned that the national solidarity 
was not undermined owing to this struggle. He said the event which 
unfolded themselves in East Pakistan dunng the last few days had 
aggravated the situation, and fears were harboured that any extreme 
action might be announced by the Awami League leadership. Thank 
God, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had allayed these fears by refraining 
from any extreme announcement. 

Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan, President, Punjab Council Muslim 
League, said we must get down to constitution-making at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

He said Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s demand regarding the inquiry 
was legitimate and it should be conducted by judicial tribunal. We must 
make every effort to remove any feeling of distrust in the mind of the 
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majority party leader, he added. 

He maintained that it would be advisable and proper to assist the 
elected majority of the country in running its affairs and restore the 
confidence among the people of East Pakistan. 

Seven Karachi Awami League leaders here urged the Government 
not to take any half-hearted measures and should allow the National 
Assembly to be held in a peaceful and congenial atmosphere. 

The already tense atmosphere, they said in a statement issued here 
tonight, should not be allowed to grow worse. 

The statement was signed by Sheikh Manzurul Haq, President, Mr. 
S.A.H Bilgrami, Vice-President, Mr. W. A. Choudhury, Vice-President, 
Mr. Khalil Ahmed Tirmizi, General Secretary, Syed Ahson Ali, 
Organising Secretary, Pir Mohammad Bashir Siddiqui, Hon. Treasurer 
and Khwaja Abdul Malik, Publicity Secretary, all of Karachi Awami 
League. 

The statement continued: “It is an accepted convention the world 
over that while convening the National Assembly of a country, the’ 
majority party is consulted in this respect and all other affairs 
concerning the nation, but in Pakistan inspite of repeated advices of the 
Awami League, the National Assembly was not convened for two long 
months after the general elections. On the other hand, the Assembly was 
convened on March 3 at the advice of PPP which is a minority party 
having nearly 1/4 members of the total strength and was postponed 
when it so demanded. When the democracy-loving people of East 
Pakistan protested against the decision of postponement, action was 
taken against them. 

“As against this, when there were similar protests organised by PPP 
on the question of Pakistan Progressive Papers affairs, international 
hockey tournament, Indian plane hijacking, not even lathi charge was 
resorted to. 

“We whole-heartedly support the four demands put forward by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman since he should be repository of all power in 
the country in view of the mandate given to him by the thumping 
majority of Pakistan.” 


(The Dawn, Karachi—March 8, 1971) 
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National Assembly Minority Groups Back Awami 
League’s Four-Point Demand- Plea For Interim 
Governments at Centre and Provinces 


Report of the meeting held on March 13, 1971 at Lahore 
by Minority Groups in the National Assembly 


The minority groups in the National Assembly at a meeting held here 
today accepted in principle, the four-point demand of Awami League 
Chief, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and demanded that interim governments 
should be set up at the Centre and in the Provinces before the 
commencement of the Assembly Session on March 25. 

The meeting which was convened and presided over by Maulana 
Mufti Mahmud, leader of the Jamiatul Ulema-i-Islam Parliamentary 
Party, was attended among others by Council League leaders, Mian 
Mumtaz Daultana and Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan, Maulana Shah 
Ahmad Noorani of Jamiatul Ulema-i-Pakistan, Prof. Abdul Ghafoor of 
Jamaat-i-Islami, Mr. Jamal Mohammad Koreja of the Convention 
League and Independent MNAs, Maulana Zafar Ahmad Ansari and 
Sardar Maula Bux Soomro. 

The Wali Khan NAP was not represented at the meeting but the 
Convener, Maulana Mufti Mahmud claimed that the decisions of the 
conference enjoyed their backing. Qayyum Muslim League was the 
only minority party, which was conspicuous by its absence. 


Delegation to see Yahya 

The meeting decided that a delegation, headed by Mufti Mahmud, 
should at the earliest possible time call on President Yahya to discuss the 
mechanics of transfer of power. 

The delegation would also meet Sheikh Mujib in the same 
connection. 

The meeting felt that the two demands of Sheikh Mujib, namely 
withdrawal of military to their barracks and judicial enquiry into the 
firings in East Pakistan should be accepted without any delay. As 
regards the demands for the immediate lifting of Martial Law and 
transfer of power to the elected representatives, “it is a unanimous 
demand of the entire nation and has been the consistent effort, as it 
should be crowning achievement of the President of Pakistan”. 
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But in the altered circumstances and in view of the gravity of the 
developments, a speedier process of bringing this about, as suggested by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, must be effectively considered, the meeting 
felt. 


May see Bhutto also 

Asked if the meeting itself discussed some mechanics for the 
withdrawal of Martial Law and transfer of power. Mufti Mahmud said a 
number of proposals were considered at the meeting but he would 
announce only that which would be agreed upon by the President and 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

Replying to a question, Mufti Mahmud said the delegation would 
also meet the People’s Party Chairman, Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto if 
needed. In fact, he added, the question of the withdrawal of Martial Law 
and transfer of power was to be decided by the Government and the 


majority party. 


Written statement 

Mufti Mahmud also gave a written statement to the Press which said: 
“In the present crisis which threatens the very being of Pakistan, the 
single and sole concern of every patriot must be to preserve and 
guarantee the existence and solidarity of Pakistan. 

“There can be no Pakistan, nor can the concept of Pakistan have an 
ideological validity or practical credibility without the unity of the 
people of East and West Pakistan. The only basis, source and assurance 
of this unity is the free will to live together based on a sense of identity, 
comradeship, mutual justice and brotherhood. While the aspirations and 
interests of each part, as in fact, of every section of the people of 
Pakistan, are to be preserved through adjustments, arguments, 
agreements and compromises there can be no question of threats, 
coercion, force or violence and any one who thinks in these terms can 
be no friend to our solidarity or our freedom. 

“No constitutional crisis, as such, exists in Pakistan at the present 
moment. The elected representatives of the people have not yet, almost 
a hundred days after their election, even had an inaugural opportunity to 
meet much less to identify, discuss and thrash out the issues of their 
commion and agreed destiny. In the meantime, the leader of the majority 
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party of the people of Pakistan in the National Assembly has given the 
clearest assurance of an atmosphere of free unprejudiced discussion and 
a conviction wholly open to argument. 

“Compromises insisted upon and arrived at outside the floor of the 
house and concealed from the scrutiny and vigilance of the people, can 
have no relevance to constitutional settlement, although they may have 
to arrangements for sharing power. 


Tragic Developments 

“The disturbing developments of the past fortnight have been tragic. 
They may have given rise to apprehensions and suspicions that 
undemocratic manipulations may be on foot to negate the verdict of the 
people, to obstruct the process of transfer of power to the people and to 
deprive the majority party its weight and effectiveness. We, the 
representatives of the political parties and MNAs of West Pakistan 
assembled in this meeting wish to announce without reserve, that if 
there is ever such a manipulation, we will stand resolutely by the side of 
our brothers from East Pakistan to resist and defeat it. 

“We, however, feel that a great part of the present crisis is due to 
misunderstandings. We feel that the immediate step that must be taken 
is for the President of Pakistan to proceed to Dhaka and to remove all 
these misunderstandings, apprehensions and suspicions in frank and 
cordial talks with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

“In spite of the disastrous gravity of the situation in East Pakistan, of 
the tremendous heat and pressure generated there and the scope thus 
given to disruptive forces, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman has shown his 
stature and his firm commitment to the solidarity of Pakistan, by putting 
in the present crisis four demands that are not in the least parochial or 
regional, but exclusively based on a national approach. 

“We are of the convinced opinion that the Awami League’s demand 
about judicial enquiry into the firings in East Pakistan and the 
withdrawal of the military to their quarters should be accepted at once. 
The demand for the immediate lifting of Martial Law and the transfer of 
authority to the elected representatives of the people is a unanimous 
demand of the entire nation and has been the consistent effort as it 
should be crowning achievement of the President of Pakistan. The 
National Assembly be Pakistan has been elected and was poised to 
speedily bring about this very result. But in the altered circumstances 
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and in view of the gravity of possible developments, a speedier process 
of bringing this about, if and as suggested by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman ` 
must be effectively considered. Whatever the solution arrived at in this 
respect, we feel that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman as the leader of the 
majority in the National Assembly should be called upon to form a 
Government interim to the framing and promulgation of a new 
Constitution. All these steps must be expeditiously taken, so that the 
National Assembly Session duly takes place on the 25th March, 1971 as 
scheduled. 

“So that we can effectively convey the solidarity of the people of 
West Pakistan with their brothers and fellow-citizens in East Pakistan, 
as well as express our deepest concern about the urgency of immediately 
resolving the present crisis and discuss our views with respect to the 
ways and means of doing so, we request the President of Pakistan to 
grant an immediate interview to a delegation of the parties and MNAs 
represented in this meeting. For the same purpose we propose that a 
similar delegation should, proceed to Dhaka and meet Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman. 

“We call upon the people of West Pakistan to express, by all 
democratic means, their commitment to the integral solidarity of 
Pakistan and their consecrated sense of comradeship and identity with 
their blood brothers in faith and destiny, namely the people of East 
Pakistan. 


“At the same lime, we know that the leaders of East Pakistan 
will continue to inculcate, as they have done already, a spirit of 
restraint and moderation and show as Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
has done in his statements, their attachment to the indivisible 
unity and solidarity of Pakistan.” 


(THE DAWN, Karachi—March 14, 1971) 
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MUJIB’S DEMANDS REASONABLE, SAYS 
DAULTANA 
Statement by Mian Mumtaz Muhammad Khan Daultana 


Chief of the Council Muslim League on March 13, 1971 at Lahore 


Mian Mumtaz Muhammad Khan Daultana, Chief of the Council 
Muslim League, observed here today that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s 
demands were quite reasonable and should be accepted to end the 
present political crisis in Pakistan. 

Speaking in support of the resolution adopted at the meeting of the 
leaders of minority parties in the National Assembly, he said the crisis 
that existed before March 3 was political and constitutional, but the 
present situation had thrown the very existence of Pakistan into 
jeopardy. 

He maintained that if Mr. Z. A. Bhutto had adopted his present 
attitude earlier, the country would not have faced the present crisis. 

(THE DAWN, Karachi—March 14, 1971) 


EARLY TRANSFER OF POWER URGED 
BHUTTO BLAMED FOR CRISIS 
HISTORY WILL NEVER FORGIVE BHUTTO 
Report of BEGUM TAHIRA MASOOD’s speech on March 14, 1971 


Begum Tahira Masood, a leader of the Bahawalpur United Front has 
urged immediate lifting of Martial Law and transfer of power to the 
elected representatives of the people. 

Addressing a public meeting, organised by the BUF, here today, she 
severely critised Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, Chairman of the Pakistan People's 
Party, for what he described as his provocative statements and 
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undemocratic attitude due to which she thought, the country had come 
to such a pass. History she said, would never forgive Mr. Bhutto for 
creating this political crisis. 

Begum Tahira Masood also assured Sheikh Mujibur Rahman full 
support of the 32 lakh people of Bahawalpur, for all reasonable demands 
of the people of East Pakistan. 


(THE DAWN, Karachi—March 15, 1971) 


MINORITY PARTIES LEADERS CRITICISE 
BHUTTO'S SPEECH 
Press Report on March 16, 1971 


Nawabzada Sher Ali Khan, when contacted by PPI to comment on 
Chairman Bhulto’s Karachi speech, said he had not read it in detail so 
he could not make a comprehensive comment. 

Nevertheless, he said he was not ready to accept that any sensible 
and patriotic Muslim could present a proposal envisaging the break-up 
of Pakistan into two countries as was evidently implied by this move to 
transfer power to the majority parties in the two Wings. 

He said of the proposal had been correctly reported, he could say that 
its consequences would be far more catastrophic for the Muslims of the 
Sub-Continent than the tragedies that befell them at the battles of 
Plassey and Seringapatum. Such a proposal could only fulfil the hopes 
of those who were opposed to the establishment and continued existence 
of Pakistan. “It would please our enemies who forced a war on us in 
1965”, he said. 

“I hope and pray he has been incorrectly reported,” Nawabzada Sher 
Ali Khan said. He was confident that the Muslims of East as well as 
West Pakistan would never allow to success a conspiracy to tear the 
country to pieces. 
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Mian Tufail 

Mian Tufail Mohammad, Acting “Amir” of the Jamaat-i-Islami said in 
Lahore on Sunday that the setting up of two separate governments in 
the two Wings of the country would be a negation of the Legal 
Framework Order. 

Commenting on the proposal of Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, chairman of the 
Pakistan People’s Party that power in West Pakistan must be transferred 
to the People’s Pany, if it was to be transferred to the Awami League in 
East Pakistan, Mian Tufail Mohammad said that a division of this sort 
contradicted the Legal Frame-work Order which was promulgated only 
to safe guard the integrity of the country. 

He said Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, by making this suggestion had clearly 
stated his purpose of becoming the sole ruler in West Pakistan. He said 
it was strange that Mr. Bhutto had now started talking about West 
Pakistan as a single unit. He said that the conditions prevalent in East 
Pakistan today were a result of the attitude adopted by Mr. Bhutto. 


Hamid Sarfraz 

Malik Hamid Sarfraz, General Secretary, Punjab Awami League said in 
Lahore on Sunday that it was shocking to learn that Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, in 
the course of his speech at the Karachi public meeting, had demanded 
that power in East and West Pakistan should be transferred to the 
respective majority parties — the Awami League and the People’s Party. 

He said : “I am dumfounded to hear that Mr. Bhutto, the erstwhile 
sole protagonist of the solidarity of Pakistan in his craze for power has 
thus virtually demanded secession of the two Wings of the country”. 

“I hope now the people of Pakistan shall be better equipped to 
comprehend the conspiracy of secession and its real author, Mr. 
Bhutto,” he said. “I certainly believe that his move shall be forthwith 
rejected by the patriotic people of Pakistan,” he added. 


Ali Asghar Shah 

In Rawalpindi, Syed Ali Asghar Shah, a former MNA and President, 
Muslim League (Convention), Rawalpindi, said last night that the demand 
made by Mr. Z. A. Bhutto that power should be transferred to his party in 
West Pakistan and to the Awami League in East Pakistan, clearly proved 
that the PPP Chairman was only interested in capturing power. He said 
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today the basic issue was how to save Pakistan. All other matters were of 
secondary importance. But it seems, he added, that Mr. Bhutto “could not 
live without being in power.” He suggested that Shelkh Mujibur Rahman 
and Mr. Bhutto should settle their differences through negotiations. 


Mian Nizamuddin Hyder 
In Karachi, Mian Nizamuddin Hyder MNA-elect and the leader of the 
Bahawalpur United Front has strongly condemned Sunday’s statement 
by Mr. Z. A. Bhutto and said the PPP Chief was now advocating “a two 
nation theory” for Pakistan. 

Mian Hyder said the existing national crisis had taken a “serious” 
tum “because of the irresponsible statements of the PPP Chairman”. 

In a statement issued on Monday, the Bahawalpur leader pointed out 
that Mr. Bhutto had been endeavouring from the very beginning to share 
power. He observed that the latest demand of the PPP amounted to the 
division of the country and no Pakistani would tolerate such 
irresponsible statements from any quarter whatever. 

In fact he pointed out the demand of Mr. Bhutto for “division of 
power between the two Wings amounts to the division of the country.” 
The PPP chief wanted “two constitutions, two governments and two 
countries, he remarked. 


Mahmood Manto 

Khawaja Mahmood Ahmad Manto, President, Council Muslim League, 
Rawalpindi has bitterly criticised Mr. Bhutto’s suggestion for the 
transfer of power to two majority parties in the country and accused the 
PPP Chairman of spreading chaos and confusion in the country. 

In a Press statement issued in Rawalpindi yesterday, he said 
Mr. Bhutto wanted to grab the power even at the cost of national 
integrity. 

Mr. Manto pointed out that the elections to the National 
Assembly were held for the whole country and the Awami League had 
emerged as the single largest party in the whole country. Therefore, 
the Awami League majority could not be reduced only for East Pakistan, 
he added. 

He said that with the suggestion made by Mr. Bhutto on Sunday in 
Karachi, the People’s Party stood fully exposed. The people should 
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now fully realise the dangerous designs of the PPP which was out to 
disintegrate the country. He said that the people had voted for the PPP not. 
for the dismemberment of Pakistan. “The patriotic people will not allow 
the People’s Party to endanger the solidarity of the country,” he said. 


Mohammad Mahmood 

Mr. Mohammad Mahmood, former General Secretary of the All- 
Pakistan Awami League, commenting on the speech of Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, 
said that it was for the Punjab to decide whether they want on Pakistan 
or two Pakistans as had been advocated by the Chairman of the People’s 
Party. The people of the Punjab had given him support and it was for 
them to withdraw that support if they wanted one Pakistan. 

In a statement, he said Mr. Bhutto stood fully exposed and so Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum Khan, both were a great obstacle in the way of transfer 
of power to the people, both of them wanted commitments about 
their share in the Government before they lent support for the 
Constitution-making. 


Mahmudul Haque Usmani 
Mr. Mahmudul Haque Usmani, Secretary-General, National Awami 
Party (Wali group) on Monday evening said it was most ‘imperative’ 
that ‘a care-taker’ government should be formed at the centre. 
Addressing the party workers, he said it should be the discretion of 
the majority party leader to select any member of the National Assembly 
for inclusion in the care-taker ministry for running the administration 
and immediate solution of various problems confronting the nation. 


Kazi Faiz Mohammad 

Kazi Faiz Mohammad, senior Vice-President of the Pakistan Awami 
League said in Karachi on Monday that the speech delivered by PPP 
Chief Mr. Z. A. Bhutto in Karachi yesterday was replete with 
contradictions based on a combination of ‘truths and untruths’. 

Prof. Ghafoor Ahmad, MNA-elect and leader of the Jamaat-i-Islami 
Parliamentary Party on Monday evening said that Pakistan People’s 
Party Chief Mr. Z. A Bhutto wanted to divide the country into two parts 
to capture power in the Western Wing. 
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East Wing 

Mr. Bhutto’s suggestion of transferring power to both the majority 
parties simultaneously, evoked a sharp reaction in East Pakistan and 
political circles in East Pakistan said such a suggestion proved that Mr. 
Bhutto believed in two Pakistans. 

These circles maintained that in a democracy majonty party alone 
had the night to form the government. 

There could not be two majority parties at a time in a house, they 
said and commented that the demand for lifting of the Martial Law and 
transfer of power to the majority party was perfectly democratic and 
also the best solution to the present crisis. 

Khwaja Mohammad Safdar, General Secretary of the Punjab Zonal 
Council Muslim League, on Monday criticised the proposal made by 
Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, Chairman of Pakistan People's Party that the power be 
transferred to the two major parties in two Wings of the country. 

He charged Mr. Bhutto for creating the prevalent political crisis and 
bringing the country on the brink of disaster. 


Political Parties Leaders 

A join meeting of Karachi leaders of various political parties and 
members-elect of the National and Provincial Assemblies on Monday 
asked President Yahya Khan to take immediate steps to transfer power 
to the elected representatives of the people. 

A resolution passed at the meeting described as “mischievous” the 
proposal made by the Pakistan People’s Party Chairman, Mr. Z. A. 
Bhutto at his public meeting in Karachi on Sunday. 

Syed Khalil Ahmad Tirmizi, Organising Secretary, Pakistan Awami 
League and Shaikh Manzurul Haq, President, City Awami League 
‘wamed the nation’ in Karachi on Monday of the ‘plans of Mr. Z. A 
Bhutto’ which, they claimed, aimed at splitting the country into two. 


Nasrullah 
Nawabzada Nasrullah, President of the Pakistan Democratic Party, West 
Wing said in Lahore on Monday, that Mr. Bhutto’s proposal for the 
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transfer of power to the respective majority parties of the East and West 
Wing was absolutely contrary to democratic norms. 

In a Press statement he said it was quite natural for the patriotic 
circles to get disturbed at Mr. Bhutto’s recent suggestion. 


Shamsud Doha 

Mr. A. R. Shamsud Doha, General Secretary, Rawalpindi Division 
Awami League has said Awami League will resist all attempts 
endangering the integrity of the country. 

Commenting on the statement of Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, Chairman, PPP at 
Karachi in which he has said that power should be transferred to the 
majority party in East Pakistan and to the majority party in West 
Pakistan. Mr. A. R. Shamsud Doha said that Pakistan Awami League 
stands for the integrity and solidarity of the country at all costs. 


Fateh Mohammad 

Maulana Fateh Mohammad, Ameer Jama’at-i-Islami Rawalpindi 
division has said that Mr. Z. A Bhutto, Chairman of People’s Party is a 
bundle of contradictions. He was commenting on Mr. Bhutto’s 
yesterday speech delivered in Karachi. 


(THE PAKISTAN TIMES, Lahore—March 16, 1971) 


BHUTTO'S STAND CONTRADICTORY, SAYS 
ASGHAR 
Statement by AIR MARSHAL ASGHAR KHAN on March 15, 
1971 at Peshawar 


Air Marshal (Retd.) Asghar Khan, Chief of the Tehrik-i-Istiqlal, here 
today described the People’s Party Chairman, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto’s 
suggestion for transfer of power to the “majority parties” in East and 
West Pakistan as “most unfortunate”. 

Addressing members of the Peshawar District Bar Association here, 
he said that the suggestion was not consistent with the concept of 
Pakistan. 
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He said that Mr. Bhutto’s statement was self-contradictory. On the 
one hand Mr. Bhutto had opposed the “grouping” of provinces in West 
Wing and on the other was suggesting transfer of power to the “majority 
party in West Pakistan”. “Politically there is no West Pakistan. There are 
four provinces in this Wing of the country’, he said. 


Air Marshal Asghar Khan described the political situation in the 
country as “serious”, and urged the “right thinking” people to rise to the 
occasion, to lead the country on the “right path”. He reiterated that 
power should be handed over to the majority party, “where it rightly 
belongs”. 

He said that, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was at present “holding the 
Country together,” because, if East Pakistan goes. West Pakistan will 
also disintegrate. 

He felt that any attempt to “crush” the present situation in East 
Pakistan, would only mean postponement of the crisis. It would not be 
the “solution” of the problem he said. 

Air Marshal (Retd.) Asghar Khan said that the people of East 
Pakistan wanted maximum protection of their rights and took the Six 
Points as a measure of their “salvation” so that they could live as free 
citizens of Pakistan and lead happy and contented life. 


(THE DAWN, Karachi—March 16, 1971) 


WALI URGES TRANSFER OF POWER TO 
SOVEREIGN C. A. 
WEST WING NO LONGER ONE POLITICAL ENTITY 
Leaders Slate Bhutto — Press report on March 16, 1971 


The President of National Awami Party, Khan Abdul Wali Khan, 
stressed here today that a “political solution” must be found to the 
present impasse. “Let power be transferred to the Constituent 
Assembly”, he said talking to newsmen this moming. 
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The NAP President, replying to a question on the demand for 
transfer of power and lifting of Martial Law immediately, said power 
should be transferred to the Constituent Assembly which should be 
declared sovereign. 

Asked to comment on Mr. Z. A. Bhutto’s latest proposal that power 
should be transferred to the majority parties in East Pakistan and West 
Pakistan, Khan Wali Khan replied: “We would like to have clarifications 
whether the concept of a single State is there in his proposal.” He said it 
should be clear that West Pakistan ceased to exist politically since July 
1, 1970. 

In the absence of fuller details of Mr. Bhutto’s speech at Karachi 
yesterday political observers wondered whether by talking of two Wings 
as two political entities, Mr. Bhutto was not suggesting something 
which was diametrically opposite to the solidarity and oneness of the 
country. They also pointed out that Mr. Bhutto could not speak on behalf 
of West Pakistan as he had no standing in NWFP and Baluchistan. It is 
interesting that in expounding his ‘two-majority-party’ theory Mr. 
Bhutto conveniently overlooked the fact that West Pakistan no longer 
was one political entity and was split into four provinces, these 
observers said. 

Professor Ghulam Azam, Amir of the Jamaat-i-Islami said that it had 
been crystal clear from the statement of Mr. Bhutto that he did not want 
to see Pakistan united. 

The Jamaat leader alleged that Mr. Bhutto had engaged himself in ‘a 
conspiracy” immediately after the last general elections to divide the 
nation to fulfil his desire. 

He made an appeal to the President “not to help Mr. Bhutto in any 
way to break Pakistan”. 

Prof. Azam said that immediate lifting of Martial Law and transfer 
of power to the elected representatives of the people could only save the 
nation from crisis. 

Maulana Siddique Ahmad, Secretary General of Pakistan Central 
Jamiat-i-Ulema-i-Islam and Nizam-i-Islam Party, has demanded that the 
PPP Chief “be tried for attempting to disintegrate the country by his 
mischievous activities”. 

In a Press statement here tonight the Maulana said that Mr. Bhutto 
had in his latest statement demanded the distribution of power between 
the majority party of the respective Wings, but it was his dangerous role 
that had brought the present impasse for the nation. 
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He said that Mr. Bhutto has “no right to poke his nose in the present 
critical situation”. 

Maulana Siddique said that the only solution to the present crisis was 
to transfer power to the majority party leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
after accepting his four-point demands, “and for that purpose, President 
Yahya Khan and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman were the two parties 
involved”. Mr. Bhutto is in no way connected with it, he added. 


Dubious Stand 
Mr. Mukhlesuzzaman, an ex-MNA and Secretary General of Gono 
Oaikya Andolon said that Mr. Bhutto had once again exposed himself 
by his “dubious stand on Bangladesh. The people of Bangladesh would 
not accept him any more”, he added. 

He said that Mr. Bhutto had no right to speak for whole of Western 
Wing having majority in Sind and Punjab only. 


(THE DAWN, Karachi—March 16, 1971) 


YAHYA URGED TO END DEADLOCK-BHUTTO’S 
PROVOCATIVE ATTITUDE SLATED 
Report of a Joint meeting of the Various Political Parties 
on March 15, 1971 


The joint meeting of various political parties yesterday strongly 
condemned the theory of the People’s Party Chief, Mr. Bhutto, of “Two 
Pakistan” and added that the terminology of West Pakistan used by him 
does not exist. 

The joint meeting, held at the residence of Maulana Shah Ahmed 
Noorani, Parliamentary Leader of Jamiat-i-Ulema-i-Pakistan, lasted for 
three hours and was attended by representatives and MNAs and MPAs 
of all political parties except the People's Party. Maulana Mustafa 
Azhari, MNA-elect and a leader of the JUP presided. 

The meeting, through a resolution, resolved that Mr. Bhutto was in 
majority in Punjab white his claim of commanding majority in Sind will 
be exposed very soon. The meeting condemned his “hostile and 
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provocative altitude” at his public meeting at Lahore last month and his 
threats of boycotting Assembly session. 

The way in which he created a deadlock has been fully exposed in 
his speech at Nishtar Park and his anmbitions and objectives have also 
been exposed, it said. 


Plea to Yahya 
The meeting appealed to President Yahya Khan to reject outright the 
“mischievous” theory of Mr. Bhutto and urged him to take concrete 
steps for the transfer of power to the elected representatives of the 
people, in accordance with democratic principles. 

The meeting said that the President should try to remove the 
deadlock since the national life is being badly affected. 


* * * 


Prominent among those who attended the meeting were Prof. 
Ghafoor Ahmed, MNA-elect and leader of the parliamentary group of 
Jamaat-i-Islami, Mr. Khalil Tirmizi (Awami League), Mr. G.A. Madani, 
MPA-elect (CML), Prof. Faridul Haq, MPA-elect. 


(The Dawn, Karachi—March 16, 1971) 


ALL EYES RIVETED ON DHAKA-NO QUESTION OF 
TWO MAJORITY PARTIES IN ONE COUNTRY 


Statement by Mian Mumtaz Mohammad Khan Daultana, 


President, 
Council Muslim League on March 16, 1971 at Lahore 


Mian Mumtaz Mohammad Khan Daultana, President, Council Muslim 
League, observed here today that all eyes were turned towards Dhaka 
where President Yahya Khan and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman were meeting 
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expecting to see hope and light return to the 12 million people of Pakistan. 

Mr. Daultana said he was proceeding to Dhaka by the morning flight 
on March 19 where he would make every effort to see that goodwill and 
mutual understanding prevail and united efforts are made to preserve the 
solidarity of Pakistan. 

He was confident that this very spirit inspired Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, the leader of the majority party of Pakistan, whom he would 
try to meet at the convenience of the Sheikh. 

Commenting on Mr. Bhutto’s recent speech in which he had said that 
power should be transferred separately to the majority party in East and 
the majority party” in West Pakistan, Mr. Daultana said: “Since there is 
only one Pakistan—and by God’s grace, there will be always one 
Pakistan—there can be no question of two majority parties in one country 
although we will all hope that there is understanding and cooperation 
between all major partiesthe majority and the minority—in running the 
affairs of the country”. 

He said while everybody had a right to rise up to rule the whole 
country through the democratic will of the people, nobody could be 
allowed to cut the country into pieces to suit his own stature. 

Mr. Daultana said all eyes were turned to Dhaka where the President 
who had already done so much to bring about the sovereignty of people 
in a united Pakistan and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman—who had proved his 
attachment to Pakistan many times in the last 28 years—that they would 
in a spirit of understanding bring back hope and light to the twelve 
million people of Pakistan who gloriously won their freedom in a 
common struggle under the leadership of the Quaid-i-Azam. 

The first seed of the plant of Freedom was sown in the very City of 
Dhaka in 1906, he pointed out. 

He hoped that the leaders of the parties in the National Assembly 
which met in Lahore on March 13 would also be proceeding to Dhaka 
on or about March 19. 


(THE DAWN, Karachi-March 17, 1971) 
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DAULTANA CALLS FOR EARLY SOLUTION 
MEETS MUJIB, WALI 


Interview with Associated Press of Pakistan on March 20, 1971 


Mian Mumtaz Mohammad Khan Daultana, Chief of the Pakistan 
Council Muslim League, today stressed the need for an early solution of 
the present political and constitutional crisis to protect and preserve 
Pakistan’s unity and democracy in the country. 

Mian Mumtaz Daultana in an interview with the Associated Press of 
Pakistan said, “We are all very anxious”. An agreement should be 
reached so that democracy and unity of Pakistan, which we all struggled 
to achieve in 1947 and the first seeds of which were sown in Dhaka in 
1906, are preserved and promoted,” he added. 

Referring to the President Yahya-Sheikh Mujib talks, thc Council 
Muslim League Chief, who flew into Dhaka last evening from Lahore, 
said all eyes were turned towards the talks between the President and the 
Awami League Chief. 

Mian Mumtaz Daultana said he was fervently praying that complete 
success be achieved and the patriotic expectation of the nation be fulfilled. 

Mr. Daultana said it was a sacred duty of the leadership in both the 
wings to safeguard and preserve the life, honour and property of every 
citizen of the country wherever he lived. 

The Council Muslim League Chief said in time of turmoil, many 
most unhappy incidents took place which were against the wishes and 
efforts of all men and leaders of responsibility and patriotism. But, Mian 
Mumtaz Daultana said, it was a sacred duty of those who lead the 
nation, particularly those whom the people had given such “concrete 
confidence” in recent elections, “‘to see that peace and tranquillity in so 
far as the man and woman of Pakistan is concerned, wherever he comes 
from and wherever he lives, is fully protected and preserved”. 

Mian Mumtaz Daultana called on Sheikh Mujibur Rahman at his 
residence here this aftermoon. He was accompanied by Sardar Shaukat 
Hayat Khan, President, West Pakistan Council Muslim League. 

Emerging from the closed-door session, Mr. Daultana told newsmen 
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they had discussed political situation. He added, “We shall go on 
discussing. We are at the services of Sheikh Saheb.” 

“We are at the beck and call of the people here. We have treated Sheikh 
Saheb as our brother, dearest friend and leader”, the CML Chief remarked. 

Replying to a question, he said: “We have discussed things as members 
of the National Assembly representing a political party, small though”. 

He told a questioner that he did not meet the President here. However, 
“the President knows we are here and if he desires we can meet him”. 

The meeting between the Sheikh and Mr. Daultana, lasting about an 
hour, was the first since the general elections. 

Earlier, taking to newsmen at his hotel room, Mian Daultana said the 
people of West Pakistan wanted early restoration of democracy and 
preservation of the unity of the country. 

The Council Muslim League Chief said the question of his party’s 
joining the future government did not arise because “ours is a small party”. 
His party did not want to take part in the government, he said, adding that 
they wanted to “contribute their share as citizens of the country”. 

“We are not on the fruit side of it” he said. 

Mian Daultana said if the country remained and a Constitution was 
framed “we will have our time”. 

He said common men of West Pakistan had great love and affection 
for the common men of East Pakistan. 


Meets Wali 
Mian Mumtaz Daultana and Khan Wali Khan, President of the National 
Awami Party, had a closed door meeting here today. 

The NAP Chief has also had two meetings with Sheikh Mujib, the 
last being yesterday. 


Mufti Mahmood 
Later in the evening, Mufti Mahmood, a leader of the Jamiatul Ulema- 
i-Islam also met the Awami League Chief at his Dhanmondi residence. 
Mufti Mahmood later told newsmen, “We have discussed the 
political situation” and “the talks shall continue. We want the solidarity 
and integrity of the country”. 
Asked whether he had any formula of his own to end the current 
political impass, he replied in the negative. He, however, added that 
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Sheikh Saheb might have some formula. “We have come here to aid him 
in his efforts to overcome the crisis”, he added. 
He declined comment on the dialogue between Sheikh Mujib and the 
President saying that it is going on and it is too early to comment. 
(MORNING NEWS, Karachi and Dhaka—March 21, 1971) 


DAULTANA, WALI, MUFTI RESENT 
POSTPONEMENT 
Statement by three parliamentary group leader on March 22, 1971 


Leaders of three parliamentary groups in the National Assembly today 
disapproved of the postponement of the inaugural session and said they 
still believed that the NA was the only forum where national issues 
could be discussed and their solution found. 

The three group leaders are Khan Abdul Wali Khan of the NAP, 
Mian Mumtaz Mohammad Khan Daultana of the Council Muslim 
League and Maulana Mufti Mahmood of the Jamiat-i-Ulema-i-Islam. 


(THE PAKISTAN TIMES, Lahore—March 23, 1971) 


HECTIC PARLEYS : QAYYUM HINTS AT A DECISION 
Press report of meetings of various leaders on March 24, 1971 


Tuesday was a day of hectic political parleys when various leaders held 
series of meetings in the light of the agreement reached between the 
President and the Awami League Chief, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, to end 
the present crisis. 

Three Awami League leaders, designated by the party to hold talks 
with the President’s Advisers, met them twice yesterday at President 
House-once in the morning and again in the evening. They discussed 
“matters on the line of the principles agreed upon by President Yahya 
Khan and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman” according to Mr. Tajuddin Ahmed, 
General Secretary of the East Pakistan Awami League. Mr. Ahmed is 
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one of the three advisers of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The other two are: 
Syed Nazrul Islam, Deputy Leader, Awami League Parliamentary Party 
in the National Assembly and Dr. Kamal Hossain. 

The Economic Adviser to the President, Mr. M. M. Ahmed, 
joined the Advisers’ level talks yesterday. The others in the President’s 
team were : Mr. Justice A. R. Cornelius, Lt. Gen. S. G. M. Peerzada and 
Col. Hasan. 

Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, who arrived here yesterday in response 
to the President’s request, met President Yahya Khan and the People’s 
Party Chaiman, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, separately. He told newsmen he was 
in the know of the formula now under discussion but would not disclose 
it. He said the outcome of the talks could be announced even in the next 
24 hours. 

Mr. Bhutto spent almost the whole day yesterday in his hotel room 
examining with his partymen the terms of the broad agreement 
and understanding reached between Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and 
President Yahya Khan. 

Meanwhile five West Wing leaders representing smaller parties met 
the Awami League Chief, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, jointly and later 
called on the President at President’s House. 

The five leaders were: Mian Mumtaz Daultana, President, Council 
Muslim League, Khan Abdul Wali Khan, President, NAP Maulana 
Mufti Mahmood, General Secretary, Jamiatul Ulema-e-Pakistan, 
Maulana Shah Ahmed Noorani and Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan. 

After their meeting with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Mian Mumtaz 
Daultana said they did not discuss any particular proposal. Asked how 
long the dialogue would continue, Mian Saheb said: “We like that 
everything should be over in matter of minutes for the betterment of the 
country.” He was hopeful about the talks. 

Interjecting at this stage, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman said: “Let us hope 
for the best and remain prepared for the worst.” 


(MORNING NEWS, Karachi and Dhaka—March 25, 1971) 
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WALI, MUFTI, BIZENJO OPPOSE BID TO REVIVE 
ONE UNIT 


Text of the joint statement on March 25, 1971 at Dhaka 


Three politicians from West Pakistan said here yesterday that instead of 
forming a national Government by the National Assembly attempts 
were being made to bypass the National Assembly by describing the 
majority rule as “elective despotism”. 

A joint statement signed by Mufti Mahmood, General Secretary of 
Jamiat-i-Ulema-i-Islam, Khan Abdul Wali Khan, President, NAP and 
Mr. Ghaus Bux Bizenjo, President Baluchistan NAP, also alleged that 
attempts were being made to revive the “dead horse of One Unit” 
through a scheme for bifurcation of state power to the two Wings. 

They said that the smaller provinces of West Pakistan, including 
Sind, would not accept the One Unit scheme again and wamed that this 
effort “to put the clock back would succeed in reviving the bitterness 
and hatred between the people of the region.” 

The three politicians also criticised the stand of Mr. Z. A Bhutto that 
there were only three “sources of power” in the country-Awami League, 
People’s Party and the Army. 

They said that this stand was based on a serious misunderstanding or 
was intended to confuse the issues facing the country. 

If Mr. Bhutto, was not prepared to accept the Awami 
League’s overall majority in the National Assembly because it was 
based on one province, he could hardly expect that his less decisive 
victory in the Punjab and Sind entitled him to speak on behalf of all 
the provinces of West Pakistan which no longer exists as one entity, 
they added. 


Text 

Following is the text of the statement : 

“The Chairman of the People’s Party has stated that the present 
deadlock can be resolved only through an agreement between the 
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democratically elected majority parties and the Martial Law regime and 
reiterated his theory that there are only three sources of power in the 
country, the Awami League, the Pakistan People’s Party and the Army. 
This stand is based on a serious misunderstanding or is intended to 
confuse the issues facing the country. 

“The position is that Gen. Yahya Khan’s plan, following the breakup 
of One Unit, envisaged the creation of the Federal State consisting of 
five provinces, with a sovereign parliament established on the basis of 
one-man one-vote. 

“Since the first-ever democratic elections, with the people poised for 
the transfer of power to their elected representatives, insidious efforts 
have been made to destroy and nullify the basis of this agreed plan. 
Instead of a national Government being formed by the National 
Assembly, attempts are being made to bypass the National Assembly by 
describing majority rule as elective despotism and through schemes for 
a bifurcation of State power to the two Wings. 

“The delusion that the country can be forced through creating 
artificial crises, to go back to any such undemocratic arrangement, needs 
to be deprecated. If Mr. Bhutto is not prepared to accept the Awami 
League’s overall majority in the National Assembly, because it is based 
on one province, he can hardly expect that his less decisive victory in the 
Punjab and Sind entitles him to speak on behalf of all the provinces of 
West Pakistan which no longer exists as one entity. On his own logic, 
Mr. Bhutto cannot decide any issue for Baluchistan, where his party 
was not able to get a single member elected with in the National Assembly 
or Provincial Assembly or for the North West Frontier Province and 
the Tribal areas, where the Pakistan People’s Party secured one seat 
out of 26 in the National Assembly and 3 out of 40 in the Provincial 
Assembly. 

“Let it be understood that the One Unit Scheme, against which the 
smaller provinces of West Pakistan struggled for 14 years cannot be 
revived under any circumstances. The people of the smaller provinces, 
including Sind, will not accept any such arrangement, whether it is 
introduced through the backdoor or under the threat of force. 

“We warn that whosoever may try to put the clock back they will only 
succeed in reviving bitterness and hatred between the people of the region 
and will thereby endanger the unity and solidarity of the country.” 


(MORNING NEWS, Karachi and Dhaka—March 25, 1971) 
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CML OPPOSED TO N. A. BEING SPLIT IN TWO 
Announcement by Mian Mumtaz Mohammad Khan 
Daultana President of the Council Muslim League, in 
Lahore on March 25, 1971 


Mian Mumtaz Mohammad Khan Daultana, President of the Council 
Muslim League, said in Lahore on Thursday that he was firmly opposed 
to splitting the National Assembly into two parts, one for East Pakistan 
and the other for West Pakistan. 

He believed that the National Assembly represented the unity of 
Pakistan and reflected the sovereign will of the nation as a whole and 
was ‘indivisible’. 

Mr. Daultana returned to Lahore from Dhaka along with Sardar 
Shaukat Hayat Khan and Pir Syed Safi-ud-Din of Makhad and was 
talking to newsmen at the airport. 

Both Mr. Daultana and Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan indicated that the 
idea of splitting the National Assembly into two parts was mooted at 
Dhaka but they declined to pinpoint the quarters which sponsored it. 

Mr. Daultana said that even if all the parties accepted the idea, the 
Council Muslim League would firmly oppose it. 

When asked if the suggestion for splitting the National Assembly 
came from the Awami League or the People’s Party, the Council League 
Chief said that it was being talked about “in certain quarters”. 

Mr. Daultana said that the decision had been taken for the lifting of the 
Martial Law and the transfer of power to the representatives of the people 
and it was the mechanism for the transfer of power and the necessary 
procedures which were being sorted out by the major political elements. 

He said that the transfer of power should be effected through the 
National Assembly which was the only legal forum for the purpose. A 
resolution could be passed by the N. A. calling upon the President to lift 
the Martial Law and transfer power to the representatives of the people. 


INTERIM GOVERNMENT 
According to him, the minor political parties in the National Assembly 
were more interested in constitution-making than Government-making 
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for the interim period. So far as the Council Muslim League was 
concerned, he said, it had made clear that it was not interested in joining 
the interim Government. But it believed that if the power was to be 
transferred, it should be done both at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

When asked if he was hopeful that the present crisis would be 
resolved satisfactorily, Mr. Daultana said that it was his prayer that the 
unity of the country was maintained. But, he added that the situation 
was extremely tense and the unity of the country was at risk. He said 
that it had been categorically stated by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman when 
he and other leaders of minority parties had called on him that he 
(Sheikh Mujib) wanted to hold Pakistan together. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, he said, was under great pressure from the extremist elements 
and the situation was unpredictable. According to him, the extremist 
elements were those who did not believe in Pakistan or were not even 
Pakistanis. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Daultana said that he had met President 
Yahya and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and placed before them his Party’s 
point of view. He had no opportunity of meeting Mr. Z. A. Bhutto 
although he had discussions with some of his Party members including 
Mr. Mahmud Ali Kasuri, Mr. Hafeez Pirzada and Mr. A. H. Kardar. 


(PAKISTAN TIMES, Lahore-March 26, 1971) 


An Open Letter to President General 
A. M. Yahya Khan 


Malik Ghulam Jilani 


131/E/1/ Gulberg II 
Lahore 
7th April, 1971 


Dear Mr. President, 

I heard your fateful speech on the 26th March 1971. Since then I have 
been trying to ascertain the correct facts. This has not been possible as 
you have imposed complete press censorship. The Central Government 
has not issued any press note giving full details of occurrences and 
events in East Pakistan. The Martial Law authorities in Dhaka have 
confined themselves to contradicting specific rumours or allegations. 
There is no communication between East and West Pakistan. While 
grim stories of brutality, torture and bloody massacre are abroad, on one 
knows what exactly is going on in the province of East Pakistan. Is the 
Pakistan army dealing with a handful of miscreants or facing a mass 
uprising? Is it as officially stated “that some persons may have lost their 
lives in the clashes between security forces and unruly mobs’, or is it, as 
widely believed, that thousands of civilians have been gunned down? 
What happened in Dhaka on the night of the 25th March 1971? 
Pakistanis who have since come to West Pakistan are telling harrowing 
tales. Did army tanks roar into the silent night and did machine guns, 
rocket and mortar shells thunder away till the early hours of the 
moming? Was the cool darkness which had settled over the populous 
city of Dhaka turned into a furious blaze sweeping across huts and 
houses, students hostels, sacred monuments, newspapers offices and all 
that came in its fiery path? What happened in Chittagong? Is it that some 
anti-social elements interfered with the life of peaceful citizens and the 
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army took ‘appropriate action’? Or is it that areas of Chittagong have 
been totally destroyed? 

What happened in Khulna, Comilla, Jessore, Dinajpur, Rangpur? Mr. 
President, you alone know and you owe it to your office, to your calling 
and to the people of Pakistan to give them a full and faithful account. 

You have not thought it necessary to go to East Pakistan to see the 
affected areas for yourself and to meet the people. You stayed away 
from East Pakistan even during the last cyclone. Your explanation was 
that you ‘did not want to be breathing down the necks ‘of your 
functionaries.’ Are their necks more sensitive that those of your people? 
If people can have bullets piercing their bodies, the necks of your 
functionaries will not be saved by your warm breath. 

Has civil administration been restored? You had ordered 
Government servants to report for duty in twenty-four hours. They must 
have resumed work by now. Then, why is a team of civil officials from 
West Pakistan being sent to Dhaka, as reported in one newspaper? 
Where have the East Pakistan officials gone? What is happening to food 
supplies and their distribution? Are the railways running and are there 
any passengers to travel? Are the schools open and are there any 
children to attend the schools? Are there enough hospitals to take care 
of the wounded and enough graveyards to bury the dead? 

Mr. President I am addressing these questions to you as a bewildered 
and tormented citizen of Pakistan. Normally I would ask these questions 
publicly and not bother you personally; but you have banned public 
meetings, prohibited political activity and placed curbs on public 
expression. You have issued a specific direction that any statement or 
speech made by me should be ‘completely blacked out’. Why did you 
do this, Mr. President? Do you suspect that I may say something against 
the interests of Pakistan or fear that I too may be a ‘traitor’? If a person 
like myself is suspected of-acting. against. the. country then, loyalty, 
honour and patriotism must be rare qualities to come by. 

All I wish to gather from you is the truth about what is happening in 
the country. I hope this wish will not be regarded by you as anti-national. 

I seek no political advantage. This letter is not a posture intended to 
secure some eventual political gain. The days of politics are over. I am not 
being brave. Who can be brave in fratricide? The days of bravery are over. 

The night of the 25th of March 1971 coincided with the night when 
you took control of the government two years ago. You had in your 
possession a letter of authority given to you by Field Marshall 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, dated the 24th of March 1969. This letter was 
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issued in utter violation of the provisions of the 1962 Constitution. The 
Field Marshal and you, as the Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan 
Army, were under a solemn oath to preserve, protect and defend that 
Constitution. You abrogated the Constitution and imposed Martial Law. 
You said at that time that you had no ambition other than the creation of 
conditions conducive to the establishment of Constitutional 
Government. In your first conference on 10th April, 1969, you gave a 
pledge to the nation that you will leave it to “the representatives of the 
people to give the country a workable Constitution”. People believed 
you, but I had serious doubts and reservations and I issued a statement 
saying that it was immoral, illegal and unconstitutional on the part of 
Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan to have handed over power to 
you. Power should have been transferred to the Speaker of the National 
Assembly under the Constitution and you should have provided 
necessary aid to the civil power to restore law and order in the country. 
It was clear to me that your duty as Commander-in-Chief did not extend 
beyond that point. You interpreted your duty differently. All legal, 
constitutional and political requirements were dispensed with and 
complete power was taken over by you. 

People still took you at your word Martial Law, you said, was ‘a 
shame’. Power belonged to the people. You represented an ‘interim 
arrangement’. You intended to act as an instrument for the ‘transfer of 
power to the elected representatives of the people”. People tolerated all 
rigours, suffered all inequities, bore all injustices in the hope that by 
cooperating with you they would be able to establish a civil, democratic, 
constitutional government in the country. They wanted the armed 
forces, for which they had high esteem, to go back to the barracks and 
devote themselves to their legitimate sphere of duty. 

You will recall that your sole ambition was to create ‘conditions 
conducive to the establishment of Constitutional Government’. How far 
are you today from achieving that ambition? How near were you four 
months ago? What happened during these four months? The nation went 
to the polls on the 7th of December 1970. In the first ever general 
elections held under direct adult franchise in Pakistan people gave their 
verdict in clear terms. The Awami League emerged as the single largest 
party in the Constituent Assembly by winning 167 seats in a house of 
313. The elections were fought within the legal framework established 
by you. Political parties formulated their manifestoes and canvassed 
support of the people on the basis of their programme. The Awami 
League went to the people on the basis of their six point programme and 
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the Awami League leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, proclaimed that the 
elections would be a referendum on six points. There was nothing in the 
Awami League programme which was clandestine or sinister. 
Everything was open and above board. The opponents of six points 
vigorously advocated for their point of view in East as well as West 
Pakistan through a political campaign spread over ten months. The legal 
Framework Order, promulgated by you on 30.3.70 under which 
elections were held by you, ordained that the Constitution by the elected 
representatives of the people shall embody the five fundamental 
principles enunciated in Clause 20 of the Order. There is nothing in the 
Six Points which conflict with the principles contained in the Legal 
Framework Order. Had there been any conflict you would not have 
failed to caution the Awami League. Throughout the campaign and 
before that you were meeting political leaders and discussing political 
issues with them. Anything in the Six Points which was totally 
unacceptable to you could not have escaped your attention. The crucial 
point in Constitution-making was the distribution of powers between the 
Federal Government and the Provincial Governments. Under the L.F.O. 
you provided that the provinces shall have “maximum autonomy, that is 
to say maximum legislative, administrative and financial powers but the 
Federal Government that also have adequate powers, including 
legislative, administrative and financial powers to discharge its 
responsibilities in relation to external and internal affairs and to preserve 
the independence and territorial integrity of the country.” The Six Points 
concede the subjects of Defence, Foreign Affairs and Currency (subject 
to certain conditions) to the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government would receive requisite ravenue resources to discharge its 
responsibilities under a binding and automatic arrangement 
incorporated in the Constitution. The Provinces would have the power 
to negotiate foreign trade and aid but these negotiations would always 
be “within the framework of the foreign policy’ and foreign policy ‘shall 
be the responsibility of the Federal Government’. Unless one assumes 
that the majority power having formed the Federal Government would 
proceed to adopt an anti-national foreign policy and then negotiate for 
trade and aid in a manner which would help foreign powers to establish 
economic or military bases in the Provinces there is nothing in the Six 
Points to suggest that a constitution based on the Six Points would have 
lad to the destruction of Pakistan. Alas! the people will never see the 
Constitution Bill which the Awami League would have submitted to the 
Assembly for debate. We are told that Bill would have been passed 
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within moments of presentation and the country would have been 
crushed under ‘elected despotism’. We are expected to believe this 
weird forecast of some morbid mind. We are asked to believe that the 
L.F.O. under which the members would have taken oath would have 
been ignored. There is no basis for entertaining such a belief. In any 
case, Mr. President, you have reserved to yourself the right to 
authenticate the Constitution and to interpret the L.F.O. with your 
powers and the capacity to enforce your will. Is it conceivable that the 
Awami League could have forced you to authenticate a Constitution 
which would have weakened or destroyed the country? 

No, the trouble did not lie in the Awami League’s Six Points. Where 
exactly it did lie, we shall never know unless you choose to tell us. One 
can only ask. 

Is it that the results of the elections were not quite what you had 
expected or were given to believe? Did someone suggest that the 
elections would throw up a large number of parties and the splinter 
groups would make things manageable? You must have known through 
your prolonged contact with political leaders the differences and 
dissensions among them. A great deal was made by certain elements of 
these differences. Did the emergence of a single majority party upset all 
calculations? I thought you would be very happy with the elections. 
That is the impression I got from you telegram to Sheikh Mujib on 10th 
December, 1970: to, “I congratulate you on the outstanding success of 
your party’. You added, “these results show that a very large section of 
the people of Pakistan have reposed their confidence in your party at 
this critical juncture in our national life”. You concluded by expressing 
your hope and prayer that ‘under your leadership and guidance the 
elected representatives of the people will be enabled to discharge their 
onerous responsibility of the great task of Constitution making.” 

That was the 10th December 1970. Who could have imagined that in 
less than 15 weeks you will be denouncing the same Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman as an ‘enemy of Pakistan’ and charging him with ‘an act of 
treason’? At what point of time did Sheikh Mujibur Rahman change 
from ‘Prime Minister designate’ to traitor designate.’ Mr. President, you 
remember that you had a series of meetings with Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman between the 11th and 15th of January 1971 in Dhaka. On 
arrival in Dhaka you told the press : “As far as my job is concerned, it 
is over”. You did not want to initiate any tripartite political talks because 
you did not consider yourself ‘as a separate part’. You expressed great 
satisfaction over your talks with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and you told 
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the Press on the 15th of January 1971 that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was 
‘the future Prime Minister of the country’. On that date he must have 
been a great patriot. If it were not so, you would not have entrusted the 
destiny of the country in his hands. 

Why did you take so long to convene the Assembly? Under the 
L.F.O. you could have convened the Assembly even before the 
completion of the bye-elections. You wanted the Constitution making to 
be completed in 120 days and you took 80 days to announce that the 
Assembly will meet in Dhaka on 3rd March 1971, nearly three months 
after the elections. I presume Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was still a patriot 
on the 14th of February 1971 when the Assembly was summoned. If you 
had discovered anything treacherous in his conduct you would not have 
hesitated to expose him to the world. 

A day after you summoned the Assembly, the Chairman of the 
Pakistan People’s Party, Mr. Zulfiqar Alli Bhutto, announced that his 
party would not attend the Assembly ‘without a prior understanding or 
compromise and adjustment on Six Points’. He said, ‘to discuss these 
points (of agreement or disagreement) in the National Assembly would 
mean the end of Pakistan.’ People had waited for two long years for the 
Assembly to be convened and they were told that if the Six Points are 
discussed in the Assembly, Pakistan would cease to exist. Mr. Bhutto 
also announced that members of his party would resign from the 
membership of the Assembly if the session was not postponed till such 
time as he received certain assurances from Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
This threat could not be implemented unless the L.F.O. was amended to 
enable members-elect to resign even before the Assembly was 
constituted. Mr. Bhutto had long meetings with you on the 19th and 20th 
of February and at the end of these meetings the L.F.O. was amended. 
Two days later you dissolved your cabinet ‘in view of the political 
situation prevailing in the country’. No one was interested in the 
continuation or the dissolution of the cabinet but the reason given for the 
action roused many fears and suspicions. What ‘political situation’? The 
elections had been held, the Assembly had been summoned, the political 
parties were starting their respective positions and the people were 
watching and judging their conduct. You, Mr. President, on your own 
admission were not a party. True, Mr. Bhutto had dubbed the Assembly 
as a ‘slaughter House’ and had also made the amazing statement that if 
his partymen were to go to Dhaka, they would be placed in the position 
of ‘double hostages’. Did this not strike you as a bit of treason talk? 
How could you allow a National Assembly elected and convened under 
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your own presidency and protected by the Army, ordained to function 
within the framework of L.F.O. be described and denounced in these 
insulting and profane terms? If disporation and open denunciation of a 
National Assembly invested with the declared will of the people to 
whom the President and Chief Martial Law Administrator of the country 
was pledged to transfer power under the L.F.O. is not treason, what is it 
? Was it an unwritten part of the L. F. O. that the Assembly must have 
Mr. Bhutto’s consent to its convention and all its proceedings even 
before the President’s assent was asked for? But all this did not seem to 
worry you. Why should it? But there was nothing for you to worry 
about. The Assembly was there, the mules of the Assembly were there 
and above all the L. F. O. was there. Having convened the Assembly you 
had to allow the Assembly to function. If after 120 days from the date 
the Assembly was constituted there was no Constitution, the Assembly 
would stand dissolved and fresh elections would be held. It was not for 
either to persuade the members to attend the Assembly or to dissuade 
them from attending. Since you had to sit in judgment on the 
Constitution at the time of authentication, it was imperative that you 
should conduct yourself in a totally objective, impartial and non- 
partisan manner. Already people were wondering why you had taken 
upon yourself the responsibility of discussing political and 
constitutional problems with leaders of political parties. Your visit to 
Dhaka in January 1971 and your subsequent stay at Mr. Bhutto’s 
residence in Larkana alongwith two generals who, as Government 
servants should not have taken part in any political discussions, caused 
serious misgivings. People wondered whether the gulf was being 
bridged or widened. Even more disturbing was the atmosphere 
surrounding your stay in Larkana. Well, the Cabinet was dismissed. I 
believe some members were retained as advisers without any legal 
sanction, some declined the new role. Mr. Cornelius, the former Law 
Minister, stayed on as adviser on legal and Constitutional affairs without 
the cover of even an ordinary gazette notification. The whole 
atmosphere became one of mystery and suspense. People asked in 
whispers : “Is martial law being reimposed?’ But Martial Law was 
already there. “No”, they were told, “You will now have the real stuff’. 
The Governors and Martial Law Administrators met in Rawalpindi 
under your Chairmanship on 22nd February to “discuss the political 
situation in the country”. You will remember that on the same day I told 
the press (I had not yet ‘been blacked out’) that all that was necessary 
for you was to re-state the vital provisions of the L.F.O. I said : “the 
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National Assembly is proper forum for debating the Constitutional 
issues and it was found at a later stage that the Constitution did not 
confirm the L.F.O., then it would be for the President to act according 
to his earlier commitments’. I suppose you thought I was being 
meddlesome. 

On the 24th of February, 1971, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman announced 
that the Awami League will not impose Six Points on West Pakistan and, 
if units so desired, additional powers could be ceded to the Federal 
Government. Commenting on the inordinate delay in the summoning of 
the Assembly he said : “When ultimately the notice convening the 
National Assembly on 3rd March, 1971 was issued, it appeared for a 
moment that the forces of reason had prevailed over the dark 
conspiratorial forces which always become active in Pakistan whenever 
the people are about to take over power through democratic process. 
These anti-people forces had dismissed an elected government in East 
Bengal in 1954, dissolved the Constituent Assembly in 1955, imposed 
Martial Law in 1958 and intervened to frustrate every people’s 
movement thereafter. That these conspiratorial forces however are 
getting ready to strike once again is seen from the events that have 
followed since the announcement of the convening of the National 
Assembly. Mr. Bhutto and the People’s Party have suddenly started 
striking postures and issuing pronouncements which reveal a tendency 
to subvert the Constitutional processes by obstructing the normal 
functioning of the National Assembly. “In this way, transfer of power to 
the people is sought to be sabotaged’. These words were to prove 
prophetic in a most tragic manner. 

On the 25th of February, 1971, Mr. Bhutto insisted that his party had 
not boycotted the National Assembly and would attend the forthcoming 
session if it was assured that its voice would be heard and 
accommodated if found reasonable. On the 26th of February, 1971, you 
went to Karachi and had a two-hour meeting followed by lunch, with 
Mr. Bhutto. The same day- Admiral Ahsan, the then Governor of East 
Pakistan, met Sheikh Mujibur Rahman at the latter’s residence in Dhaka 
for 35 minutes and had ‘useful and pleasant discussions’. Obviously 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had not yet become a traitor. Otherwise your 
Governor would not be having ‘pleasant discussions’ with him at his 
residence. Unless, of course, it is later proved that Admiral Ahsan too 
was involved in some act of treason. The Awami League placed its draft 
Constitution for consideration before its parliamentary party. By then a 
number of parties had announced their decision to ‘participate in the 
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Assembly session in Dhaka on 3rd March. The Chief Election 
Commissioner who was to act as the Speaker of the Assembly at the first 
session had arrived in Dhaka and arrangements for the holding of the 
session were complete. 

On the 28th of February 1971. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman appealed to 
the elected representatives to attend the session and take part in the 
framing of Constitution. “We must sit and discuss and frame a 
Constitution”. On the same day in Lahore, Mr. Bhutto addressed a 
public meeting in which he demanded the postponement of the 
Assembly session. He needed time, he claimed, to continue his political 
dialogue with the Awami League leadership. If the session was held 
without the People’s Party he would launch a great movement. As a first 
step he gave a call for a general strike from ‘Khyber to Karachi’ on 2nd 
March. He said that his party would expect ‘the people of Pakistan to 
take full revenge upon the people who had chosen to attend the 
Assembly session on their return from Dhaka. If the people failed to 
take the revenge, his party itself would take action against them’. If any 
member of his party attended the session his party workers would 
liquidate him’. All this, Mr. President, you seem to have accepted as 
height of patriotism. Even the open threat of violence against elected 
members of the National Assembly did not disturb you through there 
were specific provisions in more than on M. L. Orders, not to speak of 
normal law against use of threat of force for political purposes. But Mr. 
Bhutto was apparently regarded as above the law. 

On the Ist of March, 1971, you announced your decision 
“to postpone the summoning of the National Assembly to a later date.” 
This was postponement sine die. Having already summoned how could 
you decide to ‘postpone the summoning’ of the National Assembly? 
How could you and under what law? The L.F.O. framed by you, gave 
you no such authority. The indefinite and arbitrary postponement of the 
Assembly was accompanied by ominous signs. Admiral Ahsan ceased 
to be the Governor of East Pakistan. All other provincial governors were 
appointed as Martial Law Administrators. With one stroke everything 
was destroyed; the hopes of the people, the prospects of democracy 
and possibilities of establishing some form of civilised government in 
the country. 

Did you realize the full implications of your action? Surely, Admiral 
Ahsan, your trusted Governor of East Pakistan must have told you how 
East Pakistan would react to the postponement of the session? 

East Pakistan was stunned by your action. People felt humiliated and 
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outraged and there was spontaneous demonstrations of anger and 
repulsion throughout the Province. Public opinion in West Pakistan was 
also deeply disturbed though there was little open manifestation because 
of the hysteria unleashed by the People’s Party. While announcing the 
indefinite postponement of the Assembly session you said : ‘Today 
Pakistan faces her gravest political crisis”. What crisis? The People’s 
Party had announced that if the session was not postponed it would 
launch a great movement. An overwhelming majority of the elected 
members were anxious to attend the session of the Assembly convened 
by you yet you postponed the session indefinitely and did not consider 
it necessary even to fix a fresh date for the meeting of the Assembly. 
What were people to understand by your action? That you had decided 
not even to initiate the process of Constitution making and transfer of 
powers. The crisis, Mr. President, was of your own creation. Even the 
People’s Party had given you the choice either to postpone the session 
or to extend the period of 120 days fixed by you for completing the task 
of Constitution making. Why did you not choose the second alternative? 
You postponed the session, you did not fix a new date for the Assembly 
to meet, you rejected the alternative of extending the 120 days period, 
you removed the Governor of East Pakistan on the day you announced 
the postponement of the session, you converted your provincial 
governors into Martial Law Administrators and you placed new clubs on 
the publication of news, views and pictures. This is how the crisis 
was created. 

Two reasons were given by you for the indefinite postponement of 
the session : ‘to give more time to the political leaders to arrive at a 
reasonable understanding on the issue of Constitution making’ and 
because ‘the general situation of tension created by India has further 
complicated the whole position’. Your first reason was in blatant 
violation of both the letter and spirit of your own L. F. O. You would 
give the Constituent Assembly no more than 120 days to frame the 
Constitution but were prepared to allow the members as much time as 
they wanted to come to an understanding till doomsday. But inside the 
Assembly their life would be limited to 120 days. Not a day more 
because you were anxious to hand over power to the elected 
representatives of the people as early as possible. One now understands 
your wisdom and foresight in not specifying in the L. F. O. the period 
within which the Assembly must meet. If the Assembly were never to 
meet, the period of 120 days would never be exhausted. But there was 
serious legal flaw in this crooked logic. Firstly the L. F. O. did not invest 
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you with any power to insist on any kind of understanding between the 
bodies of political parties before the Assembly could meet and make 
progress with its work; secondly, in the absence of any specific 
provision of an alternative date, the Assembly’s four months life-span 
was bound, according to legal usage, to be taken to start either from the 
date of the election or else from the date on which it was first convened, 
postponement amounting to no more than routine adjournment after 
each days’ work. 

However, the whole position, according to you, was further 
complicated by the general situation of tension created by India. So you 
suspended the whole process of Constitution making and transfer of 
power to the people. Did you think that by doing so you could eliminate 
the complications and reduce the tension? Or did you think that the 
representatives of the people would not be able to deal with the situation 
created by India and that you alone could cope with it? It would appear 
that where India was creating tension you added to that tension by 
creating the worst kind of distrust between the people of East and West 
Pakistan. 

What was Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s reaction to the postponement? 
He was mobbed by the people. His house was surrounded by crowds 
demanding action. He could offer no explanation. You had not even 
consulted him before announcing the postponement. Inspite of all 
provocation he declared : “we are a democratic party and believe in the 
democratic process and shall go for peaceful Constitutional movement.” 

Dhaka observed complete strike on the 2nd of March, 1971. A few 
shops were looted and Dhaka was placed under 10-hour curfew. A large 
number of people were killed by the troops for violating the curfew and 
the situation took a disastrous turn. The whole province exploded. 

East Pakistan had maintained a completely peaceful and orderly 
atmosphere till the 1st of March, 1971. There had not been a single 
instance of arson, looting or stabbing. The people of East Pakistan and 
the Awami League leaders conducted themselves with great dignity and 
humility after the elections on 7th December 1970. There were no 
vulgar pronouncements of abuse against those who had opposed them in 
the elections. No threats were uttered nor was anybody insinuated. No 
mills, factories or newspapers offices were taken over by Awami League 
workers. No one... ... ... among the elected members of the Awami 
League went on hurge strike. There was:complete harmony in all 
sections of the population. There was no fear or panic among the non- 
Bengalis. Mr. President, you cannot cite a single instance before the 1st 
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of March. 1971 to show that the people of East Pakistan defied authority 
or subverted order anywhere in the province. This was inspite of the fact 
that they had been told that ‘Punjab and Sind were the bastions of 
power’. The Awami League requested you to summon the Assembly on 
the 15th of February, 1971; Mr. Bhutto had suggested the first weak of 
March 1971. The Awami League did not make an issue of it and agreed 
to participate in the Assembly without any pre-conditions. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman had demanded nothing from you except that you 
should convene the Assembly in accordance with your own pledge and 
your own legal arrangements. He had not asked for the withdrawal of 
Martial Law or the transfer of power to the people before the framing of 
the Constitution. He had not questioned the validity of the L.F.O., nor 
had he declined to take oath under that order. Until the 1st of March, 
1971 the Awami League and its leaders conducted themselves in a 
highly commendable manner. If you had found anything objectionable 
in their conduct you would not have failed to arraign them in your 
statement of Ist March. 1971. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was still a 
patriot. He was a patriot even on the 3rd of March, 1971 because on that 
day you invited him to an all party conference at Dhaka on 10th March, 
1971. After the shooting that had taken place in Dhaka on the 2nd of 
March, 1971 what could Sheikh Mujibur Rahman do except to decline 
your invitation. He said “with harsh language of weapons still ringing in 
our ears, the invitation to a conference is in effect being made at gun 
point”. On the 6th of March, 1971 you reconvened the Assembly to 
meet on the 25th of March, 1971. Simultaneously you announced the 
appointment of Lt. General Tikka Khan as the new Governor of East 
Pakistan. I was in Dhaka at that time. I must confess that I was shocked 
by the tone of your speech. You could not understand East Pakistan’s 
reaction to your March 1 decision to postpone the Assembly session. 
You felt that the whole thing was the result of a ‘misunderstanding 
which may have been “deliberate or otherwise, Do you really think that 
human beings came forward to be short dead because of some 
“misunderstanding?” You were annoyed that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
had declined to come to the all-party conference, but grave as the 
offence was, rejecting a presidential invitation out of hand, it did not 
constitute treason. Most certainly it could not be termed as a graver 
affront to the President than Mr. Bhutto’s boycott of the National 
Assembly which had been convened by you and the threats he publicly 
uttered against those who would respond to your call. 

Mr. President, your speech of 6th March, 1971, was most 
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unfortunate. What purpose was it intended to serve? Did you want to 
rebuke and insult the people of East Pakistan and inflame their 
passions? Was it intended to incite East Pakistanis and force them to 
some desperate course so that they may then be dealt with as rebels? 

Whatever you intentions may have been, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
refused to abandon the path of constitutional movement and struggle. 
On the 7th of March he addressed a mammoth gathering in Dhaka. After 
your speech there was considerable speculation that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman was left with no option but to make unilateral declaration of 
independence. He made a moving speech, “My brothers, I have come to 
you with a heavy heart. You know everything, understand everything. 
We remained peaceful. Today the streets of the Dhaka, Chittagong, 
Khulna, Rangpur and Jassore are red with the blood of my brothers. 
What did the people of Bangladesh ask for? They asked for the right to 
live as free citizens of a free country. What did we get? Arms were used 
against unarmed people. Innocent, oppressed people are the target of 
bullets’. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman pacified the people and announced that the 
Awami League would consider participation in the National Assembly 
subject to : 

1. Immediate withdrawal of troops to the barracks; 

2. Immediate cessation of firing upon civilians; 

3. Immediate cessation of the military build up and the heavy 
inflow of military personnel from the Western Wing; 

4. Immediate withdrawal of Martial Law and transfer of power to 
the elected representatives of the people. 

Every political party including the People’s Party accepted these 
conditions in principle. The only doubt expressed by certain leaders was 
regarding the procedure for withdrawal of Martial Law and transfer of 
power. 

Meanwhile, the non-violent, non-cooperation movement of the 
Awami League continued to grow. Incidents of looting, arson and 
stabbing were reported and your Government, Mr. President, did not 
take any steps whatsoever to protect the people. It was your Government 
and it was your duty to preserve order. The least you should have done 
was to go to Dhaka. In the meantime, Mr. Bhutto publicly demanded 
that powers should be transferred to the Awami League in East Pakistan 
and to the People’s Party in West Pakistan. He also announced that there 
were three powers in the country the Awami League, the People’s Party 
and the Pakistan Army. He thus conferred on you a third status. You 
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started with the position “I am not a separate party’ and ended up by 
acquiring third-power-status. No political dialogue could, therefore, 
take place without you. From the position of a judge who was to 
authenticate the Constitution you became a partisan. You allowed the 
situation in East Pakistan to drag on and it was not until fourteen days 
after the non-cooperation movement was started that you decided to go 
to Dhaka. Is it true that during these fourteen days the authority of the 
Government was deliberately allowed to be destroyed and troops 
stationed in East Pakistan were exposed to demonstrators and angry 
crowds? What was the purpose? Is it true that all this was calculated to 
undermine the discipline of the troops and to make them feel sufficiently 
insulted and angered to act against the civil population when the go- 
ahead signal was given? 

You arrived in Dhaka on the 15th of March, 1971 and had a meeting 
with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman lasting for two and an half hours. You 
discussed with him the political situation of the country. Mr. President, 
you would not have harboured a traitor in the President’s House, nor 
discussed with him the political situation of the country. He must have 
been a patriot on the 16th of March and on the 17th of March when you 
meet him again and on the 19th of March when you met him for the 
third time; on the 20th of March when you had your fourth round of 
parleys with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and other leaders of the Awami 
League. Talks were reported to be progressing. You had yet another 
meeting with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman on the 21st of March and on the 
22nd of March you had a joint meeting with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
and Mr. Bhutto. 

The National Assembly was postponed once again and once again 
the revised date for the Assembly to meet was not fixed. The 
newspapers carried banner headlines: “Withdrawal of Martial Law 
decided in principle”. People concluded that an agreement acceptable to 
all parties have been worked out and most political observers felt that 
you would withdraw the Martial Law on the 23rd of March, 1971. You 
did not announce that but you did say in your Pakistan Day message on 
that day : “the stage is now set for our elected representatives to work 
together for the common goal which would accommodate both East and 
West Wings in a smoothly working harmonious system”. There were 
further meetings between your nominees and Awami League leaders on 
the 24th of March, 1971. 

You returned to Karachi on the night of 25th and it was announced 
that you would address the nation on the 26th of March at 7 p.m. While 
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the people in West Wing were anxiously waiting to hear from you the 
detail of the transfer of power agreement worked out at Dhaka but for 
the people of East Pakistan the suspence was over. At least nineteen 
hours earlier, loud reports had pierced through every home in East 
Pakistan. Not a soul in West Pakistan even remotely suspected that you 
had pushed the country over the edge of the precipice. 

Your speech of the 26th March, 1971 condemned the non- 
cooperation movement started by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. You 
admitted that you were aware of the “turmoil” terror and insecurity” 
created as a result of the movement. You also admitted that you “should 
have taken action weeks ago”. No, why did you not take action? It was 
your responsibility as President, as Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces, as the Chief Martial Law Administrator and as the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army to restore order. Why did you allow murders, loot 
and arson to be committed? It was your government and it was your 
duty to ensure peaceful conditions. If you failed to do so, it must have 
been with a purpose. You know you had the capacity to enforce law and 
restore order. Do you remember that you said in your speech of the 6th 
of March, 1971 “While realising that an application of adequate force 
can effectively bring the situation under control, have deliberately 
ordered the authorities in East Pakistan to use the absolute minimum 
force required to stop law-breakers from loot, arson and murder’. Why 
did you not allow adequeate force to bring the situation under control? 
There could be only one purpose to deliberately allow the situation to 
deteriorate and remain out of control. In such a situation the troops 
would be exposed to insults and humiliations, opinions in West Pakistan 
would turn against the people of East Pakistan for indulging in 
lawlessness and causing fear, panic and loss of life to West Pakistanis 
living in East Pakistan, sentiments in the Armed Forces would be 
provoked and the stage would be set for you to indulge in violence and 
bloodshed in the name of unity and integrity of the country. Is this how 
you planned it or is this how events developed due to inertia and lack of 
foresight? Whatever may be your answer, normal law and normal logic 
will have its own verdict to pronounce. While there is nothing on record 
to establish the remotest connection of the Awami League and Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman with these acts of lawlessness, you have yourself gone 
on record saying things which amount to a confession of gross 
dereliction of duty if not a more serious offence. Dereliction of duty in 
a matter of this kind for a period of more than three weeks amounts to 
abetment and collusion in crime and affording protection to the 
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criminals whosoever they were. Moreover, there will surely be those 
who, when the time comes, will cite the precedent of the Chandragona 
riots of 1954 and argue that whatever ugly incidents took place between 
lst and 25th March were engineered by the authorities over which you 
presided in law and in the later days in person and on the spot. Do you 
realize, Mr. President, that a day might dawn when you might be 
indicted on these charges, alongwith others still more heinous? Does it 
never occur to you that there have been tyrants and evil men who came 
to power before you did? There is hardly an event on record in history 
when the crime went unpunished. 

You say that ‘Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s action of starting his non- 
cooperation movement is an act of treason. He started this movement on 
the 2nd of March 1971. How is it that afterwards for twenty days you 
were negotiating with this man the future constitutional arrangements 
for the country? You clearly admit in your speech of the 26th March, 
1971 that you accepted the arrangements for the transfer of power 
proposed by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. “despite some serious flaws in 
the scheme in its legal as well as other aspects, I was prepared to agree 
in principle to this plan in the interest of peaceful transfer of power but 
on one condition. The condition which I clearly explained to Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman was that I must first have unequivocal agreement of all 
political leaders to the scheme’. Mr. President, you agreed to the scheme 
presented by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, as President of Pakistan, not as 
an ordinary individual. You had no objection to it in principle. You must 
have thought that the scheme was in the best interest of the country. All 
you wanted was that the scheme should be accepted by all the other 
political leaders. A democratic person like you wanted not only 
consensus but unanimous support. Had the other leaders agreed, the 
same scheme would have been implemented. It was the other leaders, 
some of whom are blessed with tremendous vision. Who could see that 
you were being ‘trapped’. So they helped you to ‘check-mate’ Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. “Thank God Pakistan was saved’. Now that you have 
‘saved’ Pakistan, you should tell us what exactly has happened in East 
Pakistan since the 25th of March, 1971? 

a. There was reported to be a draft agreement ready for signature 
on the 23rd March, 1971. Mr. Bhutto said you had passed it on 
to him. If this draft was enough to indict Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman as a traitor, why was it not released for publication? 
And how could you consider it even for a moment and leave it 
to West Pakistan leaders to reject it? 
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b. How much force is deployed and in what manner and quantam 
has force been applied? How long do you reckon the operation 
will last? What is the ratio of casualties on the two sides on 
which you have based your calculations? 

c. Who is responsible for making our borders vulnerable to 
infiltration? 

d. What are the charges against Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and when 
do you propose to bring him to trail? 

e. What has been the death toll in East Pakistan and the extent of 
destruction? 

f. Under what circumstances was the Pakistan Air Force used in 
support of the land forces? 

And finally, how and when do you propose to take ‘fresh steps’ to 
transfer power to the elected representatives of the people? Is the 
Assembly still in existence? How many elected members of the 
Assembly are under custody? When do you propose to lift censorship? 
The country is facing a grave emergency. Do you propose to deal with 
it with the help of the people or by yourself? I would like to go to the 
people and explain to them the nature and genesis of the present crisis. 
I would like to go to East Pakistan and see what happened there. So 
would many others from West Pakistan. 

Without even waiting for your answer which I hardly dare hope ever 
to receive and before I close this latter which is bitter cry from an 
anguished heart, let me render my last service to you by pointing out the 
likely consequence of your action which ought indeed to have been 
pointed out to you by your close advisers, such as God has blessed you 
with. 

Already, after twenty-three years of trying to serve a country which 
I had dreamed of in my youth as a model state of the ‘Muslims of the 
sub-continent in which their life, property, honour and faith would be 
fully protected along with others’ who may inhabit this land, I have been 
afflicted with reports that Muslims, alongwith Hindus, of East Pakistan 
are running to West Bengal for shelter, to find protection from the 
bullets and bombs of your army. What is more, this curse has fallen 
upon these innocent people in the holy month of Muharram which 
carries a celebrated tale of martyrdom of a ‘handful’ of faithfulls at the 
hands of another tyrant. God’s retribution overtook those who had 
perpetrated this tragedy in due course. I shudder to think that in our case 
the due course would be much shorter and the retribution 
proportionately severer then in the case of Yazid, involving the entire 
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people of West Pakistan who are blamed by the whole world and not 
altogether incorrectly for what is happening in East Pakistan under your 
orders. 

Have you any idea as to what this means, Mr. President? It means, 
among other things that Pakistan’s sole justification disappears. If 
Muslims are to be killed on the streets, in the cities and towns of 
Pakistan with the indiscriminate brutality which a military action of the 
type you have launched naturally involves, then what is the use of 
protecting them from the Hindus of India and setting up and maintaining 
the entire paraphernalia of a state to secure this end? 

Moreover whatever may be said of the courage and intrepidity and 
all that of the people of this country which I would not hesitate to 
endorse Pakistan has survived to this day, to a very large extent by 
virtue of two coincidental factors: One, the Grace of God and two, the 
goodwill of other countries. You have, Mr. President, deprived this 
country at one single stroke, of both. Pakistan’s name is now mud, 
thanks to your ill-advised, unscrupulous, inscrutable decisions. Never 
before in all history has the press and radio networks been so unanimous 
and so eloquent on any single issue as they are today in the denunciation 
of your army’s action in East Pakistan. The term ‘genocide’ is being 
freely and frequently used. And it sticks. With your elaborate machinery 
of propoganda, Mr. President, you have not been able to counter this 
change with any visible effect. And as the cyclone of blood, unleashed 
by you, mounts in fury, you will find it, increasingly difficult to wriggle 
out of this charge. The whole world shall spit on the face of every 
Pakistani or every West Pakistani— and when next time we need a loan 
or beg for alms to mitigate a natural tragedy, we shall be told: “What is 
the use? Those whom you seek to save one day, you kill by your own 
hands the next. You are criminals who deserve to be punished”. 

This is the attitude you have managed to produce all over the world 
toward the country whose ‘integrity’ you seem so anxious to save. 
Integrity alone is not enough, Mr. President, for a country to be 
respected or even suffered. It needs people also and people who can be 
trusted to be imbued with some humanity and some faith in the civilised 
human values. We have been trying to persuade the world that Islam was 
the best sanctuary of those values and we are their votaries. What are we 
going to tell the world now? 

Your answer to the international wave of disgust openly proclaimed 
by all countries without exception has been that it is all a lie and that in 
any case, whatever you choose to do with this country is your own 
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affair, an internal matter of Pakistan in which outsiders have no business 
to interfere. But I very much doubt, Mr. President, that you shall be able 
to get away with it at all with that kind of balderdash. If everything was 
above board, then why were foreign correspondents banished from 
Dhaka on the very first day of the launching of your action? Why was 
total censorship clamped down on the whole country both East and West 
Pakistan? Why did it need a special announcement by the President 
himself to initiate what was merely a routine operation of rounding up a 
few anti-social elements? 

No. Mr. President, this will not do. Nobody in the world is as gullible 
as that. The world has its eyes and ears. Murder will not pay. And, above 
all, God watches and knows, God’s mills have been known to grind 
slow but they grind exceedingly well and very fine. They might not be 
so slow in this age of nuclear energy as they used to be before. 

Did it not occur to you Mr. President, that you have a traditionally 
hostile neighbour in India? With all my bitterness against that country 
for her hostility to Pakistan and to her own Muslim population, I must 
confess that I have admired Mrs. Gandhi’s tact and wisdom and courage 
for the sake of expediency and not for any bore in Pakistan in refraining 
from tuming this episode into a Hindu-Muslim issue in her own country. 
If she had decided to do that, or even permitted others more keenly 
interested in this kind of game to have their way, she would have 
managed to slaughter more Muslims in India ever night than the 
combined total of Hindus and Muslim you probably plan to do away 
with in East Pakistan. This may yet come to pass. 

By your precipitatory action, whose exact motivations may be very 
lofty but are difficult to divine, you have, Mr. President, endangered the 
security of Pakistan itself. Let me tell you that your fond plea of 
‘internal affairs’ will not carry the day. It will not hold water. Even those 
who seem to accept it, do not necessarily absolve you from your crime. 
They merely absolve themselves or excuse themselves from the 
responsibility of taking any action in the matter. Moreover they also 
charge you with the responsibility of managing your ‘internal affairs’ 
more sensibly. A day might come when they will despair of your ability 
to do so and then they will decide to act by themselves. A man who 
makes a practice of mercilessly roasting his wife and children in 
drunken orgies every night and at all hours of the day cannot eternally 
plead with his neighbours that it is his domestic affair and that others 
have no right to interfere. Others will interfere and bring him to book. 
Genocide is an international crime, even if it is indulged in under the 
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pretext of safeguarding the integrity of a country the majority of whose 
population according your manner of putting it, has turned traitor to it. 

There is more to it than that. The integrity of a country which is yet 
to be formally and legally constituted is a very doubtful commodity. 
Luckily or unluckily, the argument does not seem to have to the 
international jurists so far. But, you are compelling them to search for it 
and find it. Supposing, for argument’s sake or for charity’s, the Awami 
League did really want East Pakistan to separate, what then? When and 
by what instrument of law were they (East Pakistanis) ever committed 
to uphold the unity of Pakistan—and that on terms which Mr. Bhutto 
might choose to dictate to them. Through the elections of December last, 
they very clearly stated their terms on which they were willing to settle 
down with the West Pakistan provinces in a common state. If these 
terms were not acceptable to others, they could either negotiate for 
accommodation (to which Mujib was very evidently willing) or else 
stay out of the project. There was no room for and no question of 
coercion. The Army had no locus standi in the matter, except as a 
temporary care-taker. The fact that the dispute arose over the very 
question of an acceptable basis for the Constitution of Pakistan, 
deprives the army of any legitimate claim as the guardian of Pakistan’s 
integrity. An unconstituted state cannot be allowed to use an army to 
persecute its own projected constituent units to submit to its 
constitution. You might as well plead that Afghanistan, or Iran, or 
Turkey or Indonesia or Malaysia, all of whom have a Muslim majority 
in their population must belong to Pakistan and submit to the bayonets 
of your army and the bombs of P.A.F. 

This will not do Mr. President; nor will what you have done to East 
Pakistan do. In a few months time, if not earlier, you will be confronted 
with this argument not in words, not in a court of law but in the 
battlefield. You can rest assured that India shall not allow this 
opportunity to slip away. When the rains start and half of your army is 
irretrievably marooned in East Pakistan and the economic repercussions 
of your madness have begun to tell and you have no petrol and not 
enough munition left in your arsenals India will strike. And she will 
have the active support not only of the entire world opinion but of the 
major powers as such. 

Those who have persuaded you that China will come to your rescue 
have declared so with their superficial knowledge of international 
affairs, China will do no such foolish thing. For the shrewed and 
seasond leaders of China to enter the foray at this delicate stage in the 
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evolution of their own foreign policy when they have already suffered 
political reverses at the hands of the Soviet Union and are engaged in a 
desperate bid to readjust their relations with the USA and over an issue 
which can be safely depended upon to bring these two giants together 
against them would be a fantastic act of loyalty to a dwindling army 
which will by then be unable even to feed itself adequately. Politics is 
different from love affairs. 

And supposing, Mr. President, that you succeed in warding off such 
a dire eventuality, how are you going to foot the bill? Economically and 
financially I cannot see that two years of your rule have brought much 
prosperity to Pakistan. Production has been at a low ebb throughout this 
period and is below zero now. So also investment. Your latest feat in 
East Pakistan is obviously not calculated to improve matters in these 
respects. Looking at the way the wind has been blowing in the domain 
of foreign or international assistance for quite some time past, not much 
can be expected from that quarter as a reward for your Herculian effort 
to save the integrity of Pakistan. It is not only public opinion that has 
been roused against you in foreign countries, it is also official opinion, 
the two of which do try to keep pace with each other outside Pakistan. 
Every country in the world is not ruled by the army, assisted by a kept 
press—and a badly kept one at that. 

So, Mr. President, whatever inscrutable purpose Providence might 
have had in bringing you to the helm of affairs in this God given land of 
Pakistan. It does not seem likely that it was the preservation of Pakistan. 
The reverse seems like lier—i.e., the physical demolition of Pakistan, 
brick by brick, cobblestone by cobblestone, bone by bone, piece by 
piece. That will be the accomplishment by which posterity will 
remember your and judge you. But, perhaps, it will not fall to the lot of 
posterity to judge. As I see it, the Day of Judgment is near, very near, I 
give you three months at the most and that too by a long stretch of 
imagination. 


With regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- 

(Malik Ghulam Jilani) 


Wrong Policies Caused Dhaka’s Fall 
Syed Alamdar Raza 


akistan army's surrender at Dhaka in December 1971 was an 

inevitable consequence of the wrong policies. In fact, while 

examining them even independently, it appears that we had lost our 
sense of proportion and were simply unable to take any sober decision. 
However, while sifting the main causes of surrender out of hundreds of 
them, both minor and major, it will be convenient to put them into Three 
major categories — political, administrative and military. 

The main political reason for the disaster was that we did not try to 
evolve political solutions. The basic concession made by General Yahya 
Khan namely, one man one vote, resulted in the destruction of the 
principle of parity established with the consent of East Pakistan. It 
meant establishing the political paramountcy of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman without working out any alternative, viable and acceptable 
system of state and the government. After all, Pakistan had a 
geographical problem. The two Wings were separated by over a 
thousand miles of hostile territory. The problem was further complicated 
by the failure of political system to accommodate various regional, 
ethnic, linguistic and cultural interests. General Yahya Khan’s decision 
added another major dimension to a problem which was already highly 
complex rendering it beyond solution. Eventually physical force 
remained the only arbiter of our fate. General Yahya Khan accepted that 
pragmatic reality and proceeded to find a political solution of the 
problem by use of force. The army was, therefore brought into action. 

The objectives assigned to the army were two fold- first to enforce 
a political solution on the people and second to ensure that Indians did 
not occupy any chunk of territory from where a government of East 
Pakistan in exile could be declared. 

When it come to enforcing a political solution the army was not 
given a clear objective as to what that solution was going to be. 
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The most obvious solution was to declare a scheme on the basis of 
five and a half points of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s six points on which 
there was agreement among all the parties and to ask the elected 
representatives to form the government. Most of the people were 
expecting this but no such declaration ever came. What followed was 
that the failure of dialogue between General Yahya Khan and Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman was announced and it simultaneously resulted in 
military action. This action was successful and in two months the 
situation became manageable. It is, however, note worthy that even the 
planning of military action had two serious flaws. Firstly the Dhaka 
cantonment was denuded of all the forces because they were deployed 
at various places for controlling uprising. If East Pakistan Regiment 
located in Dhaka had not lost its nerves and instead of running away, 
had occupied Dhaka cantonment, the entire military operation would 
have fizzled out. It was pure and simple good luck that this did not 
happen. It indicated a serious lapse in our planning. 

Secondly, the army could not keep an eye on the Awami League 
leadership who managed to cross over to India or kept themselves hidden. 
The only person who could be netted was Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. There 
is no evidence to show that he attempted to run away. On the other hand, 
there is sufficient evidence to show that he knew about General Yahya’s 
plan to fly back to West Pakistan long before most people came to know 
about it. He therefore, had an opportunity to run away. Whatever it is Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman was the only trophy the military action had secured. 

The situation on the border was even more interesting. Army had to 
guard every nook and comer of East Pakistan which was well nigh 
impossible. What actually happened was that armed forces were divided 
in penny packets and spread in the pacification role all over the 
province. This reduced them into a police force and they lost their 
ability to operate as a strong deterrent military force. Their deployment 
was not on strategic/tactical locations capable of being defended but on 
political frontiers which were indefensible. Thus the deployment of the 
army reduced their effectiveness, subjected them to the forays of hit and 
run tactics of Mukti Bahini (the irregular forces of Bengalis armed 
trained and controlled by Indians) and reduced them to protracted state 
of attrition and boredom. If in this situation they found some avenues of 
recreation, they were not to blame. Nevertheless, in pure military terms, 
they were no longer war worthy. 

The politicians were still expecting a political package based on 
amnesty. It did not come despite repeated nearest from all quarters. The 
expectation breathed its last in July 1971 when nothing happened and it 
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started becoming clear that no new initiatives of serious nature were 
intended to be taken. During all this period the entire civil 
administration remained in the hands of the army and no delegation of 
power took place. Senior officers along with a sizeable police force 
were called from West Pakistan and put in key positions but they were 
not entrusted with independent responsibilities associated with their 
jobs. They played only a second fiddle to the martial law administration. 

The planning for war was based on the principle that strong points 
should be established all over the province. These should be mutually 
self supporting and in liaison and coordination with other similar points. 
The war should be defensive and the forces located in strong points 
should progressively be withdrawn to Dhaka where a decisive battle 
should be fought. The ability of the armed forces to hold East Pakistan 
was estimated to be six months during which period the thrust from 
West Pakistan was to be made into India capturing sufficient land to be 
traded with East Pakistan’s territorial losses. The anticipated attack from 
West Pakistan never came but the troops in East Pakistan were kept 
proped up with rumours that attack had begun, the troops had reached 
near Amritsar, Chinese were about to land and American warship 
Enterprise had started moving towards Chittagong/Khulna. These were 
too weak and too unreliable supports to keep up the morale of the troops 
which started sagging in an unremediable way. 

In the mean time Indian troops, with the advice of run away East 
Pakistani officers, developed a strategy of not giving any fight to the strong 
points but to simply bypass them through the gaps known to the deserters 
from Pakistan army and reach Dhaka bowl much earlier than any of the 
forces holding strong points could reach through backward action. 

Local people provided the Indians with boats, food and other 
logistics with the results that Indian troops reached Dhaka while almost 
all these strong points were still largely intact with their forces and 
logistics and had hardly started moving towards. Dhaka. The result was 
that Dhaka bowl had no troops to fight the Indian attack. Surrender was 
the only alternative. Political and diplomatic initiatives to avert in were 
not allowed to blossom and even Polish Resolution was torn to pieces. 

To their great surprise Indians occupied Dhaka almost without any 
fight where major and decisive battles were expected to take place. The 
surrender was peaceful except for sporadic fight here and there between 
directionless Pakistan soldiers and the conquering Indian forces. 
Perhaps our entire planning and ability to fight failed because we had no 
cause to fight for and we provided to the rest of the world a classical 
example of how not to fight a war. 


Reality of Bangladesh 


Mazhar Ali Khan 


1. Arrival at Tejgaon, 18.11.1972 


capital of a restless, often turbulent, Pakistani province, ruled 

generally by satraps appointed from distant Islamabad? without 
any sort of consultation with the region’s representatives—and, with 
rare and short-lived exceptions, depending largely on the use of force to 
enforce their authority. Dhaka, today is the capital of the world’s 147th 
Independent State, already recognised by 94 countries and beginning to 
evolve its own style of life and a new pattern of relationship with the rest 
of the world. 

As our plane gradually began to lose height over Bangladesh, one 
saw the country as a vast plain, divided by numerous rivers and their 
innumerable tributaries, dotted with clusters of hamlets and now and 
then a bigger village. A flat, fertile land ? inhabited by a fertile people. 
Its 55,126 square miles of territory has a density of 1,300 human beings 
per mile, making a total population of about 75 million people— which 
population-wise gives it the status of the eighth largest State in the 
world. 

With a dominantly agrarian economy and subject to devastation by 
storm and flood or occasionally a period of more disastrous drought, the 
region has always had to face a host of problems, compounded by 
merciless exploitation and inhuman neglect. During the two centuries of 
foreign rule, this territory was made to serve as a source of raw materials 
to feed the maws of Kolkata’s factories and raise the profits of British 
or other trading and industrial companies: little of its wealth was 
allowed to remain in the region and its people lived on the border-line 
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of subsistence and were, with ample justification, listed as the most 
poverty-stricken and disease-ridden section in a subcontinent not 
distinguished for its living standards. In a bid to escape from this fate, 
Muslim Bengal chose to become a province of Pakistan. An opportunity 
was provided for changing the pattern of its economic and social life: 
but in the absence of genuine democracy and with long years of 
successive dictatorships. East Pakistan’s progress was so slow and 
meagre that it brought no real satisfaction to the mass of the people. 


Turmoil and anguish 

The country that has now been born in terrible turmoil and anguish has, 
therefore, inherited a legacy of immense problems, accentuated by the 
war and the destruction it has wrought. The arrival of Statehood and 
complete freedom certainly provides a large measure of moral 
sustenance and the people live in the hope that they will transform their 
land into Sonar Bangla. The task of course, is not going to be easy. The 
burden of non-Bengali domination has been cast off: thus, the fact of 
outside control as well as the excuse that this alone hampered the 
region’s progress has both disappeared. Only time can tell how 
effectively the people and leaders of Bangladesh will be able to meet the 
challenge of today. 

The strange feeling that a once ordinary joumey was an unusual one 
was reinforced by the air-hostess requesting all foreigners to fill out 
disembarkation cards. Self-consciously, we filled out ours. As the plane 
began its approach to Tejgaon the scene was familiar. Neat fields in 
varying shades of green, the shrunken river, peaceful villages nestling 
among groves of trees, the inevitable patch of water before almost every 
hut and then a quick glimpse of suburbs before the aircraft went to land. 
The geography was unchanged. But little else was the same. 

The Air India flight which brought us from Delhi, in two hours, had 
only about a dozen passengers disembarking. The last time, in the third 
week of March, the PIA flight on which I had arrived at Tejgaon, had 
had a full complement, mostly Bengali families returning from West 
Pakistan, a small number of West Pakistani businessmen,—both groups 
talking among themselves in nervous whispers, obviously worried about 
how the crisis would affect their lives—and a band of nondescript young 
men who seemed to feel awkward in civilian clothes. With most of the 
PIA staff on strike, in response to Sheik Mujibur Rahman’s call for civil 
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disobedience, the unloading of baggage took much longer than usual 
and the passengers waited in a tense atmosphere, until in dnblets they 
were able to get away from the unattended arrival lounge. 


Portents of conflict 

On that occasion the airport had been manned entirely by the Air Force. 
All visitors were barred from the area. The open space between the 
runways had had gun emplacements and machinegun nests protected by 
trails of barbed wire. Tejgaon wore the look of an armed camp in hostile 
territory. These portents of conflict came to life during the next week or 
so and I was an unhappy eye-witness of the beginning of the holocaust 
which, inevitably culminated in the dismemberment of the state. 

My departure from Tejgaon on March 27, 1971, was a far more 
harrowing experience. Two aspects of it stand out in one’s memory. The 
first- a comparatively minor one, - was the unceremonious manner in 
which the Army authorities decided to throw out all the foreign 
correspondents who had I gathered at Dhaka to witness the first session 
of Pakistan’s first elected National Assembly. The wisdom of the 
decision is any how questionable. But the manner in which about sixty 
representatives of leading newspapers and news agencies were handled 
is an object lesson in how the world Press should not be treated. They 
were given two hours notice to get out, transported to the airport under 
armed guards, kept standing in a queue for hours, outside and then 
inside the terminal; each one was searched, notes, papers and films - 
even unexposed rolls -were confiscated. No arrangements were made 
for them to eat anything before they left the hotel and none existed at the 
airport, not even a cup of tea was available and the small container of 
drinking water was soon emptied. The young officers dealt with them as 
if they were the scum of the earth. It seemed that they were being 
provoked to do their worst—and they did. 


Pacification and rebellion 

The more grim, more vivid, memory is that of what one heard and saw 
for thirty-six hours after the start of the military operation launched by 
Yahya Khan to smash the Awami League’s movement for democracy 
based on its Six-Point formula. Presumably, reminded of the lesson 
learnt in his early army training of the importance of the element of 
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surprise, no curfew was announced, no waming of any sort given. A 
national army was ordered out to conquer a part of the nation. The plan 
was made on the stupid appreciation that the maximum use of force 
would shock the mass of the people into abject surrender: as any normal 
person aware of the political situation could have— and many did - 
forecast, it had the apposite effect. The Army action consolidated the 
position of the Awami League leadership and left with no other option 
it gave a call to the people to resist. 

Staying in Gulshan, miles away from the town centre. I was at some 
distance from the night’s activity. Not since World War II had I heard 
such a concentration of fire power. The boom of guns started at about 11 
p-m., accompanied by machinegun and small-arms fire and it petered 
out only with the approach of dawn. It was clear that this marked the 
beginning of the end— the start of a civil war. There can be little doubt 
that the pacification was not a response to rebellion; on the contrary, 
rebellion was a response to pacification. 

When on the evening of March 26, I reached Tejgaon via the 
Intercontinental Hotel, Dhaka had already been through its first night of 
terror. Parts of the city were in flames and selected buildings had been 
shelled or machine-gunned. 

One heard that the crowds which came out when they learnt that the 
Army were surrounded all strategic points were driven off the streets by 
uncontrolled firing and the flimsy barricades they had constructed were 
smashed by heavy fire from tanks and other armoured vehicles. 


Last view of East Pakistan 
At the airport, the staff and security men who had been flown in from 
Karachi during the last few days, confided that preparations had been 
made with meticulous care to smash the Awami League strongholds and 
that most of the leaders of the movement would be dealt with during the 
night. Waiting all night for the plane to arrive, one could see 
surrounding villages going up in flames, usually one at a time and when 
I asked one of the security guards what was happening he proudly said: 
“We are doing it.” 

As the PIA plane took off my last glimpse or Fast Pakistan was that 
of a dark country side spotted with points of light that were homesteads 
and habitations being put to the torch. 
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2. Meeting with Mujib 


We made our first contact with Bangladesh territory and representatives 
of - to give its formal title - the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, when, 
soon after our arrival at Delhi, we called on the Bangladesh High 
Commission. The Chancery is located in a modest house in a residential 
colony a few miles away from the centre of New Delhi and it will 
remain here until the plans now in hand for a new building in the 
diplomatic enclave can be completed. 

We were received, with the greatest courtesy and consideration, by 
the High Commissioner, Dr. A. R. Mallick, who was Vice-Chancellor of 
the Chittagong University at the time of the March °71 crisis: we also met 
Mr. Anwarul Haq and Amirul Islam, the Deputy High Commissioner and 
First Secretary, both formerly of the Pakistan Foreign Service. 


Passports and visas 

They said that instructions had been received from Dhaka about our trip 
to Bangladesh and that we should give them our passports with extra 
photographs so that the necessary documentation could be completed. 
This we did the next day and they provided us with travel documents 
telling “To Whom It May Concem” that we were allowed to enter 
Bangladesh. When we suggested that we should be given ordinary visas, 
they demurred saying that it was better for us not to have passports 
stamped: only after much friendly badgering were we able to elicit their 
standpoint that if Pakistan was not prepared to recognise Bangladesh, 
their attitude also was one of non-recognition of a passport issued by the 
Pakistan Government. They had duly noted that our passports were 
valid for all countries of the world and that Bangladesh had not been 
listed in the endorsement columns. However, when we arrived at Dhaka, 
the airport authorities ignored this fine point and stamped our passport 
on both entry and exit. 

During our meetings with the High Commissioner and the senior 
members of his staff and Mr. Ataus Samad, of BD’s official news 
agency, whom we met a number of times in Delhi, they indicated to us 
that we should prepare ourselves for the shock of going to a place 
where, during the long months of crisis and war, almost every family 
had suffered in one way or another. Dr. Mallick also related his 
experiences of the fighting in Chittagong and how after March 25, 1971, 
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he joined his students in the resistance movement and had escaped to 
India on the reentry of the Pakistan Army into the port town. 

The Deputy High Commissioner asked us how long we intended to 
stay in Bangladesh and to give the names of the persons we would like to 
meet. Before our departure, however, Mr. Anwarul Haq called on us and 
told us that Dhaka, on being informed of the time of our arrival, had told 
them that a three-day programme had been chalked out for us and that we 
would be meeting the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister soon after 
our arrival and probably some other Government representatives. 


Mrs. Gandhi’s interview 

We left Delhi after 1 p.m. on October 18. We had been informed the 
previous evening that the Indian Prime Minister would receive us at 
11.30 a.m.; and thereby hangs a tale. Since we were in a hurry, we asked 
the information Department to arrange for a tape-recorder, so that our 
interview would be taped and we would take the cassette with us to 
Dhaka and cable our despatch from there - of course, via London. 

When we mèt Mrs. Indira Gandhi and a tape-recorder was placed in 
front of her, we left our notebooks unopened and relaxed, confident that 
every word that she said was being recorded. On coming out of her 
room, we asked for the cassette and were informed by a flabbergasted 
official that for the first time in the history of the Information 
Department a tape-recorder used by the PM had not functioned - and the 
tape was completely blank. With no time left to do anything beyond 
registering mild protest, we rushed off to the airport. On our return from 
Dhaka, we sat down and tried to recollect what Mrs. Indira Gandhi had 
said, but by then our minds were as blank as the Information 
Department’s tape and we just could not reconstruct the interview. 

By then Mrs. Gandhi had left for Darjeeling and Bhutan and was 
going to be away for more than one week. So we wrote her a letter of 
apology and requested that she should be kind enough, on her return to 
Delhi, to re-dictate her answers to our questions. This she has now done, 
hence the extraordinary delay in the publication of her interview. 

An interesting side-light on human nature - or the state of Indo- 
Pakistan relations - is that when questions from various people in both 
India and Pakistan, we explained why our interview had not been 
published, the first reaction of many of them was sabotage. Unless 
Delhi’s Information Department has been infiltrated by Jan Sanghis (or, 
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if the current campaign in India be considered, by CIA agents), it is 
difficult to understand how or why anyone would dare tamper with a 
tape-recorder taking down what the Indian Prime Minister had to say; 
and we should remember that, like human beings, machines also can be 
obdurately recalcitrant. 

We arrived at Dhaka in the afternoon, armed with passports and 
travel documents and all required official sanctions. The airport had the 
easy atmosphere of any small air terminus that deals with only a few 
aircraft; it looked much the same as in the pre-1971 period, only less 
crowded. Except for the signboard of ‘Dhaka Airport’ in English, the 
other notices were in Bengali and one or two aircraft with “Bangladesh 
Biman” emblazoned across them, stood on the tarmac. The State’s new 
flag fluttered lazily over the terminal building; this is a flaming sun on 
a green field, described officially as a “circle coloured red, resting on a 
green background.” We learnt that the original design of the flag had 
been changed because the map of Bangladesh was difficult to reproduce 
accurately and the flags displayed even those printed either gave away 
BD territory or acquired that of its neighbours, so it had been simplified. 

We were met, as we got off the plane, by the Prime Minister’s PRO, 
Mr. Hashim, formerly of the APP, Mr. Salimuzzaman a Deputy 
Secretary in the Ministry of Information, Mr. Obaidur Rahman Khan, 
Protocol Officer and K. G. Mustafa, a former President of the P.F.U.J., 
now Joint Editor of the Bangladesh Observer. We were escorted to the 
VIP lounge and soon discovered that this was not because we were 
considered important persons but on account of concern for our security. 
The formalities of passport inspection, declaration of currency, etc., 
were completed for us by the Protocol Officer, who also secured our 
baggage, except for the bundle of books that Syed Najiullah was 
carrying. The Customs had detained these, as there was a law banning 
the import of the books from Pakistan. These were released the next day, 
when the Customs officials were convinced that all of them were meant 
for various Government Departments. 

Talking about hotels, we learnt that the Intercontinental had been 
repaired and was the main hotel functioning, as the Shahbagh had been 
converted into a hospital. However, we were told that we would not be 
staying at a hotel, but at the State Guest House, which incidentally was 
Wahid Adamjee’s house in the Civil Lines area. Driving from the airport 
to the Guest House, the only noticeable change was the larger number 
of Bengali signboards. Most of the shops were open and the streets as 
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usual were busy, with traffic as chaotic as ever. And a certain amount of 
new construction was in progress. 

On arrival at the Guest House, we were informed that our meetings 
would start next moming. When we suggested that we could spend the 
evening at the Press Club, the suggestion was not favoured. It was 
explained in polite but clear terms that after the events of 1971, the 
atmosphere in the town was still such that there could be a risk of 
unpleasantness if we wandered around and since this was the first visit 
of any Pakistanis to Bangladesh, our hosts wanted to ensure that it 
would not be marred by any such incidents. 


Security measures 

During our stay at Dhaka, security measures were strict. There, was an 
Army guard at the Guest House and an escort car always followed our 
car and invariably warning of our impending arrival was given on the 
phone before we left the House to meet someone. The evening was 
spent at the guesthouse, where every arrangement had been made for 
our comfort, chatting with the group of gentlemen who had come to 
receive us. Later, we began telephoning friends and exchanging news of 
common acquaintances and fnends and at the same time explaining why 
we could not come over to see them. Our complaints about what 
appeared to us to be an excessive concern about our safety were not 
considered justified, and most friends told us that the Government was 
doing the right thing in taking all these precautions. Therefore, we 
accepted the position, which really means that we stopped our 
mutterings and protest, because in the circumstances we had no choice 
but to accept the advice of our hosts. Later, we learnt, to our great 
surprise, that even among the new crop of young journalists there was 
considerable murmuring against the decision to permit us to visit 
Bangladesh. K.G. said in half-serious explanation that it might have 
been possible to pass off Syed Najiullah as “almost anything”, but in my 
case, even apart from my dress, there could be no doubt about my being 
a Pakistani—‘of the martial-race type’. 

K.G. related to us how, soon after his visit to West Pakistan in June, 
1971, he had been put on the black list and was very lucky to escape 
arrest, or worse. . 

It happened soon after—and apparently because of—his protest to 
the Management of the Pakistan Observer over the fact that the reporters 
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who were sent out to the districts were also being given assignments by 
the intelligence Department and were expected to report back to them 
on “anti-Government activities.” As News Editor, he considered this 
improper and suggested that this practice should be stopped. 

"A couple of days after his indiscreet discourse on journalistic ethics, 
he had by sheer chance left the office a little earlier than usual, when an 
armed posse arrived to pick him up. When they found that he had gone 
home, they followed him there, but before they arrived he had been 
warned over the telephone by a colleague and was able to escape. He 
remained underground for more than four months, growing a beard and 
dyeing his hair. The beard has now gone, but he seems to have grown 
fond of the dye. He did not emerge from hiding till a few days after the 
fall of Dhaka, because the city was in a state of utter chaos. It was once 
the Commissioner’s office. Also present at the meeting were Mr. Enayet 
Karim, Foreign Secretary and Mr. Kibria, another Foreign Office official. 
The talking was done mostly by the Foreign Minister, who is an old 
political worker and with whom we found we had many common friends. 

The same evening we met the Prime Minister of Bangladesh at the 
President’s House, where, he quickly explained, he was staying only for 
a few days, while his own house was being renovated. We sat 
incidentally, in the room where Yahya Khan had held his last round of 
talks with Sheikh Mujib. 

He looked perfectly fit and recovery from his operation has been 
satisfactory. In fact, he is trimmer and more spruce now than before and 
was perfectly relaxed, exuding a great deal of confidence not only in his 
own leadership but also in the programme that his party has chalked out 
for building up Bangladesh. We had been warned by some foreign 
correspondents, who had met him recently, that normally a substantial 
part of their interviews with Sheikh Mujib was taken up in a monologue 
giving, with great passion, details of what his people had gone through 
at the hands of the Pakistan Army. They had said: “If this is what he does 
to us, we wonder what he will do to you.” However, Sheikh Sahib met 
us most cordially and the discussions with him, lasting about three 
hours, were perfectly friendly with no evidence of rancour. During our 
talk, which ranged over the whole gamut of Pakistan-Bangladesh 
problems, he did mention the killings and destruction that his people and 
country had suffered, but he did so with calm politeness and he actually 
said at one stage that he did not want to burden us with details of what 
had happened in the past. 
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March meeting 

It appears relevant to go back to my last meeting with Sheikh Mujib, if 
only because I was the last West Pakistani journalist to meet him before 
his arrest; and perhaps this may have had something to do with my 
being the first Pakistani to meet him now. On the last occasion, Mujib 
had appeared worried and harassed. He had begun to receive reports 
lending strength to the view that the Army leaders were merely playing 
for time and that they had no intention of going through with a 
settlement which had been hammered out between the President’s 
advisers and the Awami League’s negotiating team. He had been told 
again and again that the Army were merely waiting for sufficient 
reinforcements before staging a showdown. 

He mentioned that the Army had taken certain provocative steps, 
such as the attempt— in breach of a standstill understanding—to unload 
arms supplies at Chittagong, which had resulted in a large number of 
persons being killed. He told me that he had tried to contact Yahya Khan 
but had been unable to do so, and had told General Pirzada to tell his 
Chief that since the negotiations for the future set-up in Pakistan were 
more or less final the Army should desist from any action that may tend 
jeopardize the settlement. Pirzada promised to talk to the President and 
ring beck. But his call never came. 

Although he had not yet given up all hope of a settlement with Yahya 
Khan, he was agitated over the sudden change in the attitude of the 
regime, so much so that while talking to me he would now and then 
throw out a sentence in Bengali, forgetting that I did not understand the 
language. 

I had met Mujib at his Dhanmondi house on March 25, 1971, and 
was with him till about 7.30 p.m., a couple of hours before Yahya Khan 
gave the final signal for the Army to go into action. We discussed the 
possibility of salvaging the tripartite negotiations then going on, but 
which were being conducted bilaterally with the President and his 
advisers meeting the Awami League and the PPP leaders separately. The 
representatives of the two political parties— for some inexplicable 
reason—had been either unwilling or unable to sit down together to 
thrash out the issues. 

Since the stipulation that the National Assembly would first meet in 
two Committees had been objected to by most West Pakistani parties, 
for various reasons. I took up the matter with him. Mujib explained that 
the suggestion had originally been made to him by the President’s 
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advisers and he had accepted it because he did not want anyone in West 
Pakistan to think that he intended to meddle in their regional affairs; and 
that once the representatives of West Pakistan’s four Provinces had 
agreed to work out some plan for settling their regional problems, the 
National Assembly would meet as one body to approve this arrangement 
as well as the plan for a Provisional Government and then go on to the 
task of adopting a Constitution for the whole country. He also explained 
that since the postponement of the National Assembly had caused 
serious misgivings in East Pakistan and tempers were high, finalisation 
of the agreement then on the anvil would allow the agitation to subside 
and the proper atmosphere would be created for holding of the National 
Assembly session in Dhaka. Asked whether he was prepared that a firm 
date for the full National Assembly session, within a fortnight of the 
regional Committee meetings, was acceptable to him and that this 
should be included in the proclamation to be issued for ending Martial 
Law and handing over power in the Provinces to the Provincial 
Assemblies, his answer was an emphatic ‘yes’. 

The question of the Awami League’s attitude towards the major West 
Pakistan parties was raised and the necessity of his resuming 
negotiations with the PPP. He said that he was willing to do so, but in 
the situation which then existed, it would perhaps be best if the different 
parties of West Pakistan sat among themselves and arrived at a formula 
for dealing with the regional problems of the West Pakistan Provinces, 
as they have for reasons of geography a great deal more in common 
among themselves than with East Pakistan. . 


Always a democrat 

Asked about East Pakistan’s ultras, Sheikh Mujib said that they were in 
very small minority and what little influence they now had would vanish 
as soon as an agreement had been reached on the future set-up. About 
himself he said: “I am a democrat, and nothing more than a democrat”. 
Ile explained that his methods of protest and agitation had always 
followed democratic lines and in fact he was probably incapable of 
using other methods. 

The position of non-Bengalis in East Pakistan was discussed and the 
Sheikh explained that he had deputed a special team of his partymen to 
deal with the problem, as he had received information that certain 
“special groups” had been designated by the authorities to try and create 
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trouble among the different sections of the local population and he was 
doing everything possible to ensure that there would be no further 
clashes. He referred to the serious rioting in Chittagong in early March, 
which according to him had been provoked despite his party’s best 
efforts. He had, said that one difficulty was that most non-Bengalis 
tended to side with the Centre in order to get special privileges and 
opposed the political aspirations of the bulk of the people of East 
Pakistan; but he felt that once the political tussle had ended, they would 
have no difficulty in settling down and that non-Bengalis would be 
accorded equal rights with everyone else. 


Yahya’s tactics 

After leaving Mujib’s house that tragically historic night with my 
Bengali host, we visited the Intercontinental Hotel, which was the 
headquarters of the PPP delegation. We met a senior PPP representative, 
who had come back only a short time ago from a meeting with the 
President’s negotiating team. We asked when the next meeting was 
scheduled to take place: he said he did not know and perhaps they would 
be told next morning. 

We discussed with him the various formulate that had been bandied 
about between the different negotiating teams and soon realised that 
Yahya Khan and his spokesmen had been giving out incorrect versions 
of the draft agreement to the PPP. The PPP’s stand conveyed to the 
Awami League was also distorted. This has no great relevance now, but 
the future historian should certainly delve deep into the events of these 
crucial days of March and discover why it was not possible to find a 
constitutional settlement or, at any rate, why the final catastrophe could 
not have been avoided. 

Talking to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman now, we got confirmation of the 
report that he had come to know of the Army’s plan at about 8.30 p.m. 
or 9 p.m., and had decided that he would not leave his house despite the 
urging of his senior party colleagues: but he told them to leave Dhaka 
and go into the country side and most of them did so, soon after 10 p.m. 
Others went underground in Dhaka and left later. The only other 
important Awami Leaguer to be arrested was Dr. Kamal Hossain; he was 
picked up from a friend’s house, where he had sought refuge. Mujib 
explained that he had decided to stay because if he went into hiding he 
had feared that the Army would ransack the town looking for him and 
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harass or kill people suspected of giving him shelter. 

Sheikh Mujib received reports continuously of what was happening 
in the rest of the town, and soon after midnight reached the conclusion 
that the Army was going into action in a big way and it was not a 
question more of arresting the Awami League leadership and trying to 
break the civil disobedience movement. Feeling that this was the final 
showdown, he decided that they had been left with no choice except to 
resist. It was then that he issued his last message on the telephone to 
Chittagong, from where it was broadcast on the EPR transmitter. The 
message reads as follows: 

“The may be my last message, from today Bangladesh is 
independent. I call upon the people of Bangladesh wherever you might 
be and with whatever you have, to resist the army of occupation to the 
last. Your fight must go on until the last soldier of the Pakistan 
occupation army is expelled from the soil of Bangladesh and final 
victory is achieved.” 


Arrest—and freedom 

...A short while thereafter his house was surrounded; and when the 
Army detachment started firing, he came down and told them to stop 
firing as he was ready to be arrested. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman mentioned that he was taken over to West 
Pakistan soon after his arrest and kept first in the Sahiwal jail; later he 
was taken to Lyallpur where a special tribunal was set up for his trial. 
After the first one or two hearings, he had refused to take any part in the 
proceedings and had not even been given an opportunity to study the 
documentary evidence that was placed on the record. 

After his trial he was taken to the Mianwali Jail and it is there that 
arrangements were made for his execution. This was made difficult by 
growing international pressure and, in the last analysis, prevented by 
Mr. Bhutto’s intervention. He was, however, released on the assumption 
of power by President Bhutto, and brought to Rawalpindi where for the 
first time in ten months he came in touch with the outside world. He did 
not know what had happened until he met President Bhutto and was told 
that he was a free man. The story of his later departure to London and 
his return to Dhaka is well known. 
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Other meetings 

The next day we met the Finance Minister, Mr. Tajuddin Ahmad and the 
Industries Minister, Syed Nazrul Islam; and in the evening Dr. and Mrs. 
Kamal Hossain and Dr. and Mrs. Rahman Sobhan had dinner with us at 
the Guest House. Kamal Hossain as Law Minister was rather busy 
pushing his draft through the Constituent Assembly. Rahman Sobhan is 
a member of the Planning Commission. 

On the last day of our stay in Dhaka, Saturday. October 21, we had 
asked for another appointment with the Foreign Minister and we met 
him at his residence. One purpose of our wanting to see him again was 
that we wanted him to give us a formal Press interview. In our meeting 
with Sheikh Mujib, he had, almost light-heartedly, said that he was in no 
mood to be interviewed; and we should get hold of someone else. 
Therefore, the questions we had in mind for the Prime Minister were 
referred to the Foreign Minister, and we warned Mr. Samad the previous 
evening that we would insist on interviewing him. He told us the next 
morning that, having received our notice, he had met the Sheikh who 
had agreed to give an interview. But since he was now busy in the 
Constituent Assembly, we should submit our questions in writing and 
his replies would be sent to us through the Bangladesh High 
Commission at Delhi. With no practical alternative open to us, we 
accepted this unsatisfactory arrangement. 

We left Dhaka that afternoon after a two-hour meeting with Mr. 
Abdus Samad. The impressions we gained in these and other meetings 
will be recorded hereafter. 


3. Bangladesh attitudes 


What do the leaders and people of Bangladesh want? What are their 
plans? What is their present thinking about Pakistan, or about other 
States? What is the general atmosphere? Are the economic conditions 
satisfactory? Is the Dhaka Government fully in control and really 
independent? Is Bangladesh viable— politically and economically? And 
what of the future? Are people beginning to have second thoughts about 
their decision to forge a separate independent State? Are they likely ever 
to want to return to the fold? 
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We had these and other related questions in our minds and similar 
queries have been put to us since our return. The answers cannot be too 
definitive, because our stay in Dhaka was too short and its ambit too 
restricted. However, an attempt will be made, in this and the next article, 
to explain the Bangladesh standpoint and share the impressions one 
could gather about present conditions and future prospects. 

In our meetings with the Prime Minister of Bangladesh and members 
of his Cabinet, with officials and journalists, attention was naturally 
focussed mainly on problems that are of common concer to 
Bangladesh and Pakistan. Although nothing radically new emerged in 
these discussions, the explanations given of their policies are of interest. 
Their main arguments have already been made available through the 
courtesy of the world Press, but what foreign newspapermen have either 
not noticed or not bothered to convey—perhaps, because a harsh, biting 
statement has greater news value than a mild proposal favouring 
reconciliation—is that most people in Bangladesh are keenly interested 
in normalisation of relations with Pakistan. Apart from their need for 
stability and the desire to take their place in the comity of nations, they 
realise that our two countries, for obvious reasons, have a great deal to 
gain through co-opration in the economic and other fields and can be of 
considerable help to each other. 


Chicken or egg question 

In discussing the future relationship of Pakistan and Bangladesh, 
priority was given to the chicken-or-egg question, namely, whether 
Pakistan should accord delure recognition to Bangladesh to be followed 
by negotiations, or President Bhutto and Prime Minister Mujibur 
Rahman should meet first. Our approach to this hurdle was 
straightforward; we told them that our personal view was that Pakistan 
should recognize Bangladesh and we had often said so; but it was an 
indisputable fact that President Bhutto was faced with certain problems 
and, in the circumstances, his suggestion that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
should meet him first was perfectly reasonable— and could, in any case, 
do no harm. Now that we had come to Bangladesh, we would urge its 
leaders to change their rigid stand, because any considerations of 
personal prestige or technical argument had no real significance, when 
viewed in the context of the vital problems that faced the two countries, 
involving the lives of many lakhs of people. Therefore, it was 
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imperative, in the wider interests of both States, to end the present 
deadlock. Dealing with the objections we had heard in Dhaka, we 
referred to President Bhutto’s overtures, accompanied by offers of help 
and said that his Government did not seek to assert its authority over 
what was East Pakistan and that most people in Pakistan accept that the 
future of this region could only be determined by its people and leaders: 
further we said that, whatever misgivings may be harboured by them, 
many people in Pakistan were understandably concerned about the 
possibility of recognition not being followed by early solution of our 
problems on a rational basis and that if the formality of recognition did 
not open the door to settlement, it could create new complications. 

Their stand was that while they understood President Bhutto’s 
political compulsions. The people of Pakistan should also try to 
appreciate Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s position. In the context of the 
events of 1971. It was explained that when he had met President 
Bhutto after being released from prison and had agreed to meet him, he 
had been kept incommunicade for nine months—and was not aware of 
what had happened in East Pakistan during the period of struggle 
against Yahya’s attempt to impose a military solution of a 
constitutional or political problem. Sheikh Mujib had then said that he 
would have to consult his colleagues and his people before considering 
the question of the future pattern of relationship between the two 
regions. After his arrival in London. when he was given an account of 
the tragic events of 1971, he saw that Bangladesh could not give up its 
independent statehood, and that its relations with Pakistan could be 
resumed only on that basis. 

They explained that their opposition to a meeting between the two 
leaders prior to recognition was not on account of undue concern for 
protocol or formalities. It was felt by most people here that Pakistan had 
not yet finally given up its claim that Bangladesh was still East Pakistan. 
Further the question arose in what capacity was Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman to meet President Bhutto? As a citizen of Pakistan? As the 
head of a rebel authority in a province of Pakistan? It was essential, they 
felt, to eliminate this anomaly and it could best be accomplished by 
Pakistan according recognition to Bangladesh and withdrawing its 
objection to Bangladesh acquiring membership of the United Nations. 
Thereafter, it was said repeatedly and apparently with sincerity, the two 
Governments and peoples could enter upon an era of friendly relations 
and co-operation. It was also said that the Bangladesh leaders neither 
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wanted nor needed to use any of its problems with Pakistan for 
gaining political advantage, that they had a multitude of problems on 
their hands and wanted speedy and reasonable settlement of all disputes | 
with Pakistan. 


Public pressure 

The Awami League Government seems to be under considerable 
pressure from public opinion on its attitude towards Pakistan. Although 
this was not admitted by anyone, one got the feeling that the fact that 
Bangabandhu himself had taken no direct part in the struggle, and had 
been ensconced in a Pakistani jail during the crucial nine months, was 
in part responsible for creating a psychological handicap. This point had 
been rubbed in by the more militant student leaders like Rab, who had 
declared that they were the ones who had fought and died for liberation 
and they would fight again to prevent any dilution of their country’s 
independence. It is also a fact that political elements who could have 
exercised some pressure from the other side have on account of their co- 
operation with the Yahya regime— forfeited public support. While most 
Right-wing parties have been banned on the ground that they were 
communal, it is felt that the ban was largely a formality and that the 
march of history had consigned them to the dustbin. Mujib’s vocal and 
effective opponents are those who criticise him not for declaring the 
independence of Bangladesh, but for not doing it soon enough and for 
remaining involved in a search for compromises instead of preparing his 
people for the struggle against the Anny. Maulana Bhashani, for 
example, has repeatedly declared that he and his supporters were the 
first to give the call for a sovereign, independent Bangladesh. 

Talking of their desire for friendly relations, they reminded us that in 
his very first speech after reaching Dhaka, the Sheikh had declared: My 
brethren in West Pakistan, I have no ill will against you. I want you to 
live in happiness. Your army has killed thousands of my men, 
dishonoured our mothers and sisters and have ravaged our villages. Yet 
I bear no hatred against you. May you live in freedom and may we live 
in freedom. We may have friendship with you, as we may have 
friendship with any other nation of the world”. 

He had explained: “While 1 was returning after my release from 
Pakistani prison, Mr. Bhutto requested me to try to maintain some sort 
of loose tie between the two countries. I told him I could not say 
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anything until I returned to my country. Now I say that, let Mr. Bhutto 
live in peace. Bangladesh has achieved independence”. 

Also, in this speech and in later speeches, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
has stressed that he owed his life to Mr. Bhutto’s intervention and was, 
therefore, grateful to him and hoped that under their leadership the two 
countries would live in friendship. This has relevance, because it has 
often been insinuated by foreign journalists and others that the main 
stumbling block that prevents normalisation of relations is the bitterness 
which exists among the people of Bangladesh against the PPP and its 
Chairman. That the Awami League leaders did not approve of the PPP’s 
role during the 1971 political crisis is well known; but this is a 
completely dead issue. It was not even mentioned by anyone in Dhaka. 


Ghastly story 

However, the memories that are not dead are those of the suffering 
undergone by the people during the months of civil war. Again and 
again, the question was asked: Why did they do it? 

While the loss of those who had died in open fighting was mourned, 
it was accepted; what they have not got over are the selective murders, 
the kidnapping for ransom, the aimless, senseless killing, the destruction 
of whole villages and the kidnapping of girls who are alleged to have 
been misused and maltreated. The figures they mentioned are 
horrifying. It is said that between two to three million people died 
during this period, that ten million people were driven out of East 
Pakistan, that one million homes were destroyed and that more than two 
lakh women have suffered enforced pregnancies. They said that these 
were rough estimates, and a survey was in hand to catalogue the loss of 
life and property. These figures may well be grossly exaggerated, but if 
we cut them down to one-half, or one-fourth or even one-tenth, the story 
that emerges is still grisly and ghastly. 

Some people may still object to the mention of these allegations, but 
it is felt that the Bangladesh attitude cannot be understood fully if we 
shut our ears to what they say was done to their people during that year 
of madness. And, it may do some good if we throw our minds back to 
the middle of ’71 and remember what some otherwise normal people 
used to say about the situation in East Pakistan. It was said, while 
gloating over imaginary military victories, that these would enable West 
Pakistan to keep East Pakistan as a colony; and it was argued, that if the 
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British could rule the sub-continent for a hundred years, ‘we’ could 
easily rule East Pakistan for fifty years. It is painful but perhaps useful 
to recall that, many persons, including well-dressed women chatting at 
coffee parties, condoned the maltreatment of women and said that it 
would lead to an improvement in East Pakistan’s racial stock. One 
wishes that some of these ladies could go and see the abortion 
centres that have had to be set up in Bangladesh by the organisation for 
the Rehabilitation of Women. Fed on falsehoods, how stupid and sick 
can a people get. 

Some confirmation was also available of the view that if the 
Army’s initial crackdown had common faith of Islam. Mr. Patel thought 
that the people of the Muslim Bengal would soon realise that they had 
been trapped by non-Muslims and de-effort had been made to seek a 
political settlement, there was just a possibility that some solution 
might have been found—of course, on the basis of Six Points or perhaps 
Six Points plus. But dismemberment of the State may have been 
avoided. However, the Army continued with its military operation and 
as its efforts to suppress the movement spread to the villages, the 
resistance spread further. The farcical bye-elections only incensed the 
people further. 

It was learnt from those who had been in command of the Awami 
League during Mujib’s absence that throughout this period no contact 
was made with them on behalf of the Pakistan Government. One also 
heard that, while they continued to talk of fighting to the end, right up 
to November 1971, the All-Parties Consultative Committee, set up to 
supervise the struggle, was willing to enter into negotiations to consider 
any proposals for a settlement. 


Position of non-Bengalis 
The question of the non-Bengalis living in Bangladesh was discussed, 
and it was admitted that their position was extremely difficult. The vast 
majority of them are living in camps or in their own houses in certain 
suburbs of Dhaka where they are in an overwhelming majority. They are 
being fed through international charitable organisation efforts were 
continuing to normalise their situation, and we were told that in Saidpur, 
a railway centre, where the non-Bengalis were in a vast majority, large 
numbers had retumed to work and conditions were returning to normal. 
It was admitted that the non-Bengalis had suffered a great deal 
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during the crisis and particularly in the first few days after the fall of 
Dhaka. However, the killing of non-Bengalis was ‘explained’ as having 
been in revenge for their ‘anti-people’ role as Razakars and even as 
members of the Peace Committees they were held responsible for 
getting Awami League activists arrested. In particular, the incident 
which had a terrible impact was the murder of a large number of 
intellectuals a few days before the fall of Dhaka and it was alleged that 
this Fascist type of killing had been perpetrated by Razakar groups with 
the assistance of the Army. For example, Shahidullah Kaiser, well- 
known writer and journalist, was kidnapped from his house, during 
curfew hours and taken away by group of Razakars in a jeep. His sister 
and brother-in-law identified one of the party—a Jamaat worker—, 
while the others have not been found. In the absence of evidence of how 
the murder was perpetrated, this person was convicted of abetting a 
murder plot. After trial by a special tribunal he was sentenced to 
imprisonment for seven years and a fine of 10,000 Taka. 

And, then the same question: Why did they do it? Can one think of 
an answer that would make sense? 


Reciprocal madness 

It is obvious that during this period of madness, the killing was 
indiscriminate. On the one hand, those who shouted Joy Bangla were 
imprisoned or shot; and, in reciprocal madness, when their friends got the 
chance they did exactly the same to those who either refused to shout Joy 
Bangla or were considered to be supporters of the Government’s policy 
of drowning the resistance movement in blood. The polarisation was so 
complete that often those who could not speak Bengali were victimised. 
In one incident, a respected Awami League adviser was manhandled 
while crossing a river on his way out of East Pakistan and may have 
become a martyr if he had not been recognised by some students. 

It seems quite clear that by July, what the Army faced was a classic 
people’s war, with the vast majority of East Pakistanis supporting the 
struggle. And the Army’s reaction also seems to have been the 
traditional one of those who fight against the people— that in trying to 
defeat the people in such a war, it becomes necessary either to 
exterminate the people or destroy their villages. On the other hand, the 
Mukti Bahini types were motivated by the same type of blind, 
unthinking hatred. If the number of non-Bengalis killed during this 
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period is small, it is not for the lack of will on the part of these elements, 
but because they had fewer targets and fewer opportunities. Until 
December, the non-Bengalis were given protection by the Pakistan 
Army; and after the fall of Dhaka, the Indian army sought to prevent a 
recrudescence of bloodshed. Later, after Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s 
return, he campaigned to stop the killing of individuals by armed bands 
which were roaming the country-side. 

It was pointed out, in extenuation, that whereas the killing of: 
Bengalis had been carried out under a plan by organised authority, this 
was something totally different from mob action in revenge for their 
sufferings. Whatever one may think of this theory, the killing of 
innocent people, irrespective of the motivation, is wholly reprehensible 
and calls for unreserved condemnation. We were told in reply to 
questions that more than 40,000 people were now in jail, both Bengalis 
(of different political hues) and non-Bengalis and most of them were 
considered guilty of having taken part in that rampage. It was said that 
each case would be investigated and persons tried by special tribunals. 

However, their main theme was that since the return of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman he had been able to stem the tide of violence 
effectively. In fact, he had appealed to the people to restore peace in his 
very first speech saying: “I hear hatred against no one. Do not raise your 
hands to strike against non-Bengalis. Do not take the law into your own 
hands. But those who have collaborated and assisted the occupation 
anny in killing our people, they would not be pardoned. They would be 
punished after due trial.” A few days later he declared: “You will have 
to avoid vengeance. The culprits and collaborators who are responsible 
for murder, loot, rape and arson will not go unpunished. For this the 
people cannot take law into their own hands”. 

With regard to the future of non-Bengalis, the official position 
remains that those who accept Bangladesh and are prepared to live as 
loyal citizens, will be treated as equal citizens. But it was said that many 
of them, particularly those who had worked actively against the freedom 
movement, would not be able to adjust themselves; therefore. Pakistan 
should agree to accept them. It was learnt and confirmed in India, that 
thousands of non-Bengalis had escaped from Bangladesh to India, 
particularly those who had relations there and during the period when 
there were no passport and visa restrictions between Bangladesh and 
India. Some others have seeped out to Burma and even to Bhutan 
through India, Nevertheless, the problem remains. It was opined that 
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normalisation of relations between Pakistan and Bangladesh would 
make it easier for the Government to deal with the situation. 

We pointed out that there were two categories of non-Bengalis in 
Bangladesh. Those who bad lived here more or less since Partition and 
others who had come recently from West Pakistan. The latter category 
could, and should, all be repatriated straight away. The Bangladesh 
authorities are willing to allow early repatriation of these persons as 
well as the civilians now in detention in India, in exchange for the 
repatriation or the Bengalis living in Pakistan. 

In regard to the Bengalis in Pakistan, their stand was that their 
detention was wholly unjustified as the civil servants and Army personnel 
had served the Pakistan Government loyally even during the crisis. It was 
pointed out that the detention of civilians. Including journalists, as POWs, 
or keeping POWs after the cessation of hostilities, was also unfair and the 
matter should be taken up at an early date, so that the dimensions of the 
human problem involved in the Pakistan-Bangladesh imbroglio could at 
least be reduced. In the matter of POWs, this brought us back to square 
one. The reply was: Yes, let’s talk, but you don’t recognise us. 

One hopes that the initiative taken by the Pakistan Government in 
releasing the Bengali Hajis who were held up in Pakistan will have a 
healthy effect, although one can imagine that Dhaka would have 
preferred to receive those among the Bengalis here who could be of 
greater use to them by way of work—and not just prayer. 

With reference to the Bengali Government servants in Pakistan, it 
was categorically stated that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had issued an 
order that on their return to Bangladesh they would be given jobs equal 
in status to those they held before their return and if such posts did not 
exist they would be created. Further, subsistence allowances are being 
paid to the dependents of Government servants now in Pakistan who 
have opted for Bangladesh. We described to them the exact conditions 
in which this category of Bengalis was living, refuting the wild stories 
that were in circulation and suggested that two senior journalists should 
be sent out to see for themselves: we said we would try to get the 
Pakistan Government’s permission to be allowed to visit Pakistan and 
go about where-ever they would like to. 

On the question of POWs and trials, Bangladesh spokesmen were 
not very expansive, and said that the matter would be discussed with the 
Pakistan Government. However, they said that they were not interested 
in preventing the return of the POWs, and that immediately after 
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recognition the matter could be taken up in a tripartite conference. They 
maintain that they have the right to try those among the POWs against 
whom they have definite evidence of having instigated, knowingly 
permitted, or taken part in grave crimes against the people. When it was 
suggested that, in view of President Bhutto’s statement that if anyone in 
the Armed Forces was guilty of a crime punishable under the law, they 
should be tried by Pakistan Government, the reply was that trials always 
took place in the country where the crimes were committed, but they 
said it was certainly not their intention to set up kangaroo courts or treat 
the trials as a political circus. They said that they do not want to 
victimise anyone and the trials would be conducted by demonstrably 
impartial tribunals and only those who would be sent up for trial against 
whom they had clear evidence. In this connection, it was claimed that 
considerable documentary evidence was available against certain 
individuals, although the bombing of the Government House—which 
was also the Headquarters of the Military Adviser to the Governor— 
during the last days of the war destroyed a large part of the records that 
were maintained there. 

It became clear during these discussions that the Bangladesh 
Government spokesmen were not going to give away anything. This, in 
private confabulation, we felt was understandable. They were talking to 
journalists who on their side had nothing to offer as quid pro quo: any 
concession that they may have in mind would be made only in direct 
negotiations on a Government-to-Government level. However, there 
can be little doubt that the leaders of Bangladesh do want an early 
settlement of outstanding problems between the two countries. They 
said that after the terrible devastation of 1971, Bangladesh needed every 
possible assistance to rehabilitate its economy; and they agree that trade 
with Pakistan would be of great benefit to them. It was admitted that 
they were buying Pakistani cotton through Hong Kong and said that 
Pakistan was probably purchasing Bangladesh tea through some other 
country— both sides paying fairly high commissions to foreign traders 
and additional freight charges. 

The question of a division of assets and liabilities was not given any 
great attention and asked for their views on the matter, it was said that 
this should not be a serious problem and experts of the two sides could 
meet to work out a mutually satisfactory arrangements to sort out the 
legacy of the past. 
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4. Face of Bangladesh 


The look that Dhaka wears, judging by what we saw of the town, and 
the general atmosphere in the country, reflected in its three English 
language newspapers, indicate that beneath the surface things have 
really changed very little. Of course, the trappings of independent 
Statehood are all there: a new flag, their own currency and stamps, new 
monograms and sign-boards and the self-conscious awareness of the 
Junior Government servants that they were no longer in the employ of a 
province but were minions of the Central Government. 

The streets and shops looked much the same; but consumer goods in 
the shops were now mostly of Indian manufacture and in the crowds no 
non-Bengal could be distinguished and there were few foreigners. The 
Islamic stamp on the society appeared to be as strong as ever. Therefore, 
apart from its political connotations, there is justification in referring to 
Bangladesh as Muslim Bengal. The mosques were full on Friday: and 
most of the people we met were fasting. Newspapers had published 
editorials on the significance of Ramazan and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's 
appeal for observing the sanctity of the holy month had been spread on 
every front page. It was learnt that on the day of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman's operation in London, Dhaka radio had broadcast a four-hour 
programme of milad and munajat and the people had gathered in 
mosques for special prayers. There was considerable discussion on how 
Bangladesh could arrange for its Hajis to go to Mecca, And when, the 
negotiations with Indonesia fell through, one wondered whether it 
would have been a good thing for Pakistan to take them under its wing 
and intercede with the Government of Saudi Arabia for permission for 
them to perform the pilgrimage. 


Conformist dailies 

The English newspapers, two of which, namely. The Bangladesh 
Observer and Morning News are controlled directly by the Government, 
while the third, The People, owes allegiance to the Awami League, 
exhibited a monotonous conformity. Unfortunately, not being able to 
read Bengali, we could not judge the quality of the opposition papers. 
The pattern of news was also very familiar. Apart from the political 
stories, which were concerned mainly with the activities of the Awami 
League Ministers, with the Prime Minister getting high priority and now 
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and then a statement by or against Maulana Bhashani, the rest of the 
paper was filled up with the usual, rather badly-wmitten reports about 
murders (sometimes apparently politically motivated), about thefts and 
dacoities or clashes between rival groups and the round-up of 
miscreants and anti-social elements, who were said to be creating the 
law and order problem. There were also reports about foreign currency 
rackets and smuggling—cloth and other consumer goods being the 
favourite item of illegal trade. One also noticed reports of adulteration 
of essential commodities and black-marketing. There was one report of 
the manufacture of standard goods on a cottage-industry basis, and the 
capture of thousands of spurious labels meant for foreign cosmetics 
produced locally. And tough statements were issued by the Home 
Minister, Abdul Mannan, who threatened to use the big stick to deal 
with all such elements who were thriving on violation of the law, 
particularly the restrictions governing the country's economic life. An 
odd news item announced the Government’s decision to place a 
complete ban on shikar of any type; it was declared that no bird or beast 
could be killed anywhere in Bangladesh, because it was felt that many 
valuable species were in danger of extinction. 

The political situation on the whole seemed to be fairly placid, 
although one heard reports that in the rural areas some of the Bahinis 
which had proliferated during the struggle for freedom had not 
surrendered their arms and that they would be prepared to resist the 
authority of the Government if they felt harried. However, the 
newspapers merely carried reports about armed dacoities, but not of any 
bigger clashes. The Awami League seems to maintain its dominant 
position and its leaders are confident of, securing a very large majority 
in the March elections. There has, however, been a considerable erosion 
of the party's image after its assumption of power, and many of its 
leaders have been accused of indulging in large-scale corruption, in 
association with corrupt officials or black-marketers. The fall in its 
popularity may also be due to the fact that, after ten months in office, 
most of the extravagant election promises made are not being fulfilled, 
despite the fact that the shadow of West Pakistan is absent. While the 
Awami League leaders explain that the circumstances have changed, the 
difficulties of day-to-day existence are bound to influence opinion and 
give the opposition parties a handle against the ruling party. 
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Mujib's stature 

However, it seems that Mujib's personal stature has not been affected. 
He musters huge crowds wherever he goes; and in his speeches he 
makes it very clear that for the next two or three years his Government 
has little to offer the people except the opportunity to work and he often 
says that, while the Government would do its best, the people must be 
patient and not make any demands for the present. Nevertheless, Sheikh 
Mujib found it necessary to get rid of a number of his supporters in order 
to placate the people and under the special powers acquired through a 
Presidential Order, about a score of MCAs have been deprived of their 
seats in the Assembly. It is generally presumed that a purge of unreliable 
elements in the Awami League will be completed when the country 
elects its new Parliament. Those who are considered to have damaged 
the party's prestige are certain to be eased out. This will be made easier 
by the fact that the new Parliament we have a membership of 300, while 
the present Assembly, which includes all the old MNAs and MPAs, is 
about 467-strong. The reduction in the number of tickets to be issued 
will enable the party High Command, which in the last analysis means 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, to weed out those who are considered 
undesirable. Apart from the plan for an early election, which indicates 
the Awami League’s confidence in its prospects, it is generally conceded 
even by its critics that the Awami League win retum with a large 
majority, even if it does not repeat its 1970 success. 

Among the opposition leaders the biggest draw still is the 
nonagenarian Maulana Bhashani. His personal prestige entitles him to 
be heard, and a call made by him for a meeting at the Maidan, which is 
now called the Suhrawardy Uddyan, gets considerable response. An 
effective spell-binder, he has lost none of his ability to pick up slogans 
with a popular appeal. He has, for example, been calling for more 
drastic efforts to stamp out corruption and the creation of a truly 
egalitarian society; he has also been agitating against Indian influence, 
and the danger of economic domination by India. A few weeks after he 
demanded the closure of the border. The Awaini League Government 
realised the necessity of this step in order to prevent large-scale 
smuggling that was going on under the umbrella of border trade. Not 
only was the border trade agreement suspended, but the Army and Navy 
were called out to man the frontiers. And, according to newspaper 
reports, this immediately had a healthy effect on prices. 

However Maulana Bhashani does not today have any mass 
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organisation to support him. His branch of the NAP had split long ago 
into three or four groups and there seems to be no possibility of 
coalescing once again. Many other elements, including the remnants of 
the Right-wing parties, tend to hover around the Maulana, even though 
they cannot possibly agree either with his demand for radical economic 
policies or for his proposal that a Greater Bangladesh— embracing both 
West Bengal and Assam—should be their aim. For Maulana Bhashani 
himself, this campaign is a case of second youth, because his political 
career started with his struggle against the Line System in Assam which 
sought to restrict the infiltration of Bengali peasants, mostly Muslims, 
into the sparsely populated plains of Assam to the north of Sylhet. The 
other splinter groups of the old Bhashani NAP are said to exercise 
influence only in certain rural pockets and the old Krishak Samity has 
also been splintered. 

While the Muzaffar branch of the NAP has no leader of the stature 
of the Maulana, it has made steady progress, particularly in the urban 
areas. A clear indication or this is that the student organisation under its 
influence has secured decisive victories in the Dhaka University and 
college elections. This in part may be due to the fact that the pro-Awami 
League Students League had split right down the middle and its more 
militant elements, led by Rab and Siraj, have set up a parallel 
organisation, mainly because they rejected the theory of what is called 
Mujibism and refused to give blind support to the Government. They are 
said to have chalked out a programme based on what they call scientific 
socialism and recently one has read that Rab has organised a national 
socialist party, although it is not clear whether this group realises the 
implications of this appellation. 

The Communist Party is now functioning legally, but it could not be 
ascertained whether it bad been able to gather any strength in recent 
months. Little was heard of other parties and groups. 

The general estimate is that the opposition parties will be able to get 
only a ‘few seats’— between 15 and 30. But if the economic situation 
deteriorates between now and March, things could be different. 
However, this is not very likely, because even if the present crop fails, 
Bangladesh probably has sufficient food aid in the pipe-line to keep it 
going for another year or so— unless during this period the world’s 
attention is diverted by disasters in some other region. It was said by a 
wit that an earthquake in Chile or a tornado in the Philippines could 
cause famine in Bangladesh. 
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The overall economic situation seems to be difficult. For example, 
food prices are exceedingly high. The price of rice which ranges 
between T. 60 and T. 80 has been higher still in certain areas: and this 
was after the closure of the border. Similarly, other essential goods are 
in short supply and expensive. Consumer goods are not readily available 
and along with essential food supplies have been placed in large 
numbers of Government-designated ration shops. Complaints were also 
heard that quality of the consumer goods generally available was poor. 

The Dhaka prices of certain commodities, in B.D. Takas, may be of 
some interest; 


Mustard oil per seer 14 
Banaspati —do— 9.50 
Coconut —do— 15 
Beef —do— 5 
Mutton —do— 7 
Milk —do— 1.50 
Ghee —do— 18 
Sugar —do— 8 
Kerosene per gallon 5.50 
Gold Tezabi per tola 415 


Broken bridges 
In the matter of distribution of goods, repeated mention was made of the 
dislocation of communications, by the destruction of a large number of 
bridges and the loss of boats during the crisis year of '71. Special efforts 
were being made to purchase boats, important in a country with 5,000 miles 
of waterways and rebuild bridges. The Hardinge Bridge has been made 
operational recently, but with only one lane working. A considerable outlay 
is planned on these two counts in order to restore the country's life-lines. 

However, it the facts revealed may be relied upon, the efforts being 
made to revitalise the country's industry are showing results. According 
to the Industries Minister, the initial difficulties, including the lack of 
spare parts and raw materials, had been overcome and industry was now 
working at 80 per cent of normal capacity. We were also told that 
Karnaphuli and Khulna were in production, and that of the 56 big and 
small jute mills in the country 54 were working. 

The Governor of the Bangladesh (State) Bank had said in a Press 
statement that their current foreign exchange reserves stood at £ 87 
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million, with IMF sanction to borrow another £ 600 million and he 
hoped that the reserves would go up by next year to £ 200 million. In 
the budget for 1972-73, the revenue receipts are estimated at Taka 
285.38 crore and revenue expenditure at Taka 218.43 crores. But the 
subject of the economic viability of Bangladesh I will leave to be dealt 
with more competently by my colleague Syed Najiullah. 

A mixed pattern of economy is visualised. All large industnes have 
been nationalised including the whole of the textile and jute and sugar 
industries. Banks and Insurance companies have also been nationalised, 
and the major portion of the foreign trade is under a State Trading 
Corporation. It has also been laid down that any industry with a capital 
of 50 lacs will be set up in the public sector. All the industries owned by 
West Pakistanis have been taken over by the State and are managed by 
a string of special boards. The intention is to encourage the indigenous 
entrepreneur to setup small-scale industnes. 

The salary structure has been revised. A minimum wage of Taka 150 
and a maximum wage of Taka 2,000 have been fixed for the services and 
a pay commission has been set up to examine the whole issue. At the 
same time a services reorganisation committee has been created and the 
presumption is that it will recommend that a unified Civil Service will 
be set up abolishing the present distinction of old CSP and the provincial 
services. 

The Constitution that has been adopted now and was under 
discussion while we were in Dhaka, is a fairly straight forward 
document, naturally laying down a unitary form of government—on the 
orthodox pattern of parliamentary rule. The debate on the country's 
fundamental law was desultory and criticism of certain aspects of it 
rather half-hearted and there was little response to Maulana Bhashani’s 
demand that the Constitution should be framed by a special all-parties 
convention and not by the Constituent Assembly. His opposition to the 
Constitution was that it was not the constitution of a genuinely socialist 
State and the changes he demanded sought to push Bangladesh in the 
direction of socialism. 


Parties' Act retained 

However, the provision incorporating the Political Parties Act is bound 
to cause resentment, particularly when, through an amendment, it has 
been laid down that not only will a member lose his seat if he resigns 
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from, or is expelled by, the party on whose ticket he was elected to the 
Parliament, but also that if he defies his party's mandate on any issue, he 
will similarly lose his seat. This, of course. makes nonsense of the 
theory that a person elected by a majority of his constituents is 
responsible to them and not to the party, particularly when the elections 
are held on the basis of territorial constituencies and not proportional 
representation. The logical, more democratic step would be to replace 
this provision by introducing the system of re-call which entitles the 
voters to demand that a person elected by them should be recalled 
be-cause they are not satisfied with his conduct in parliament. 

Misgivings have been expressed by opposition leaders about the 
capacity or willingness of the present regime in Bangladesh to organise 
and hold elections in a free atmosphere. Maulana Bhashani has declared 
that this is not likely to happen. It needs hardly to be said that if the 
elections are not free, it will give added incentive to the more militant 
opposition groups to defy the authonty of the Government by the use of 
force. The use of strong-arm methods by the ruling party would, 
therefore, jeopardize the future stability of the State. 

In regard to foreign policy, it was held that Bangladesh followed a 
policy of nonalignment and sought friendly relations with every country 
in the world. It was said that though America's attitude had, in the 
beginning, not been sympathetic, after Washington's recognition normal 
relations had been established and America was giving Bangladesh 
substantial aid. It was pointed out that, in fact, US aid was almost three 
times that provided by Soviet Union. It was also explained that the 
assignment of the task of clearing Chittagong harbour to the USSR was 
not evidence of any special relationship, since this was done because the 
UN was not able to find the six million dollars needed for the job and 
after waiting for some time Bangladesh was compelled to seek Soviet 
assistance. 

With regard to India, it was asserted that their relations were friendly 
but those of equal sovereign States, and that their various agreements 
were based on mutual advantage and if it was seen that a particular 
arrangement was working against the interests of Bangladesh immediate 
action was taken. The example given in this connection was the 
suspension of the trade agreement and the closure of the borders. It was 
also learnt that more than 5,000 persons who had entered Bangladesh 
from West Bengal, but had not been among the refugees who left East 
Pakistan in 1971, were sent back to India. 
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It was also said that Bangladesh would be happy to establish normal 
relations with other countries which had not recognised it, including 
China and the Middle East States. In regard to the Arab States, they 
said they were making special efforts to establish contacts and 
Mr. Iqbal Athar, Pakistan's former Ambassador to Sweden, who had 
gone over to Bangladesh, was acting as the Prime Minister's special 
envoy to the Middle East. And of course, it was said that in this quest 
for normal relations, Bangladesh sought ties of friendship and 
cooperation with Pakistan. 


5. Return to Delhi 


On our way to and back from Dhaka, we stayed in Delhi for about five 
days on each occasion. This was necessary anyhow, because formal 
sanction for the visit to Bangladesh—which was the main purpose of our 
trip—was made available through the Bangladesh High Commission in 
India; but even if some other route had been open, the Indian Capital 
would still have been an essential port of call, in order to understand 
better the various facets of the situation in the sub-continent. 

It may be said that, even apart from geopolitical compulsions, the 
tangle in which Pakistan, India and Bangladesh are at present involved 
puts them in the position of partners in a three-legged obstacle race. 
Until they have cleared the main hurdles, they can move forward only 
in earnest cooperation, by making adjustments for each other’s 
angularities and coordinating their moves; otherwise, the danger exists 
that they will not be able to move forward at all. 


Pleasurable necessity 

The visit to Delhi was a pleasurable necessity. It gave us some idea of 
India's thinking and of the country's domestic problems and it provided 
the opportunity to see something of a well-liked town and meet a host 
of old friends— both sixteen years older. Delhi has grown tremendously 
in the last two decades, and now has a population of 36,29,842, 
according to the 1971 census. It has not only spread outwards, but 
grown upwards. The new colonies have embraced the neighbouring 
villages and places like Firoz Shah Kotla are now in the built-up area, 
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and it is creeping towards the Qutub Minar. A number of semi-sky- 
scrapers have spoilt the Delhi skyline, but everyone is resigned to this 
inevitable process; even parts of Connaught Circus are unrecognisable 
because many of the open spaces have been covered and tall buildings 
have sprouted within the circle, distorting the pattern that its original 
planners had in mind. 

A small change noticed, of some interest, is that, compared to the 
past, very few Gandhi caps are to be seen in Delhi. Nor is coarse khadi 
much in evidence. Except for the chep-rasis in Government offices, it is 
rare to see a Gandhi cap and even Congress leaders no longer flaunt 
what was once accepted as the insignia of the faithful Congressmen. 
Friends told us that this process had started some years ago; the 
Congress leaders had got such a bad name and there was so much 
corruption, particularly at the lower level, that the Gandhi cap lost much 
of its prestige and gradually went out of vogue. And presumably, since 
the purge and revival of the Congress has been carried out by Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, a woman, there was little she could do about giving back 
to the Gandhi cap its lost respect. 


Meeting people 

We could not take advantage of our Indian hosts' offer to go round 
Delhi’s tourist haunts or to visit other nearby towns like Agra, because 
we felt it was more important to concentrate on meeting people, and that 
the pleasure of sight-seeing could be deferred. 

Everything possible was done to make our stay in Delhi comfortable 
and as useful as we wanted to make it, special interest in our welfare 
being taken by the Information Minister, Mr. Inder Kumar Gujral and 
the officials or the External Affairs Ministry. Therefore, despite the 
interviewing Dussehra holidays, we were able to make effective use of 
our brief sojourn in Delhi. On the Government side, we were received 
by everyone who mattered— which really means everyone who was in 
any way dealing with Indo-Pakistan problems. We were able to 
interview the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister and we had 
detailed discussions with Mr. D. P. Dhar, who is now Minister for 
Planning. We also met the Education Minister, Mr. S. Nurul Hassan and 
the Information Minister was always available for discussions. 

Among the officials we met all those who were concerned with Indo- 
Pakistan affairs, starting with Mr. P. N. Haksar, the Prime Minister's 
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Principal Secretary, her Secretary, Mr. P. N. Dhar and her Personal 
Secretary, Mr Sharda Prashad. We also met B. L. Bowry the P.M.s PRO, 
Mr. S. K. Singh, the Foreign Office spokesman. Mr. Ashok Chib, who 
vas Deputy High Commissioner in Pakistan and now mans Pakistan 
desk at the Foreign Office, we also had meetings with Mr. S. K. 
Banerjee, Deputy Foreign Secretary, Mr. M.A. Rahman, another Deputy 
Foreign Secretary and M Yunus an old friend who is Deputy Secretary 
External Trade, ending up with Mr. K. B. Lall, the Defense Secretary 
and Mr. T. N. Kaul, the retiring Foreign Secretary, who had been away 
from Delhi earlier, as well as other officials. 

We also felt it would be fruitful to contact leaders of political parties 
which could, in one way or another, influence the course of events. We 
met the secretary-general of the ruling Congress Party, Mr. Chanderjit 
Yadav, who is a youngish man, energetic and capable. He had little to 
say that was new on the subject of sub-continental politics, but it was 
interesting to bear from him how the ruling party was trying to revive 
its organisation down to the village and mohalla level, so that the 
strength gained by Mrs. Gandhi's electoral victory—due mainly to her 
personal efforts and the stature she had acquired in the country—should 
be consolidated. During recent years, the Congress was divided into 
rival factions, and the infighting had affected all tiers: therefore, a 
process of reorganization is clearly necessary if its present position of 
strength is to be maintained. 

Next, none of the important CPM leaders being available, we met the 
CPI leadership, including the Secretary - General, Mr. Rajeshwar Rao, 
Mr. Bhupesh Gupta and Mr. Farooqi. They were in general agreement 
with the policies of the Indian Government and said that despite certain 
misgivings about both Governments, they were keenly interested in a 
just and fair settlement of the Indo-Pakistan problems, and said they 
would use whatever influence they had in India to beat down the efforts 
of the chauvinists to sabotage the Simla Agreement. 


Jan Sangh leader 

We also met and interviewed Mr. Vajpayee of the Jan Sangh. Perhaps, 
this was the first time that any Pakistani journalist had asked to see him, 
and, whether on account of this novelty or because Mr. Vajpayee has a 
Congress background and leads the more sophisticated section of the 
Jan Sangh, in his discussions with us the outlined a very reasonable 
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approach to Indo-Pakistan problems and categorically repudiated the 
charge that his party wanted to destroy or annex Pakistan or was 
interested in war. He explained away the slogan of Akhand Bharat as 
meaning an area of peace, with the three countries of the sub-continent 
living in amity. Explaining his party's position on the Simla Accord and 
its satyagraha in a well-publicised effort to enter Pakistani territories, he 
said that they felt that the Indian Government was making a mistake in 
trying to settle problems piece-meal and it must work out a package deal 
so that all disputes could be settled once and for all; and he said the 
delay in implementing the Accord proved that their attitude was 
realistic. 

He expressed strong opposition to the, Indian Governments 
economic policies which he said were ambivalent and, therefore, 
ineffective. It seemed obvious that if Indo-Pakistan relations moved 
forward smoothly and the Jan Sangh finds itself unable to use this issue 
against the Government by accusing Mrs. Gandhi of being too soft, their 
main attack against the Congress will be on the economic front. With the 
Swatantra and other Right-wing parties fading out, the Jan Sangh is the 
obvious candidate for defending monopoly capital and other vested 
interest. 

Incidentally, this was the only occasion when an interview of ours 
was published in India before it could reach Karachi. Normally the 
United News of India helped us to send our despatches to Karachi via 
London and after obtaining; special sanction from the Government of 
India, The Telegraph department accepted messages with Karachi as 
their destination. The report was circulated in India a day later. 
However, Mr. Vajpayee thought it appropriate to give out his version of 
what he had said in his own newspaper, the Motherland; and it was their 
first lead the next morning. His account of the interview differed only 
slightly from ours, except that he inserted a strong objection to the 
presence of Mr. J. N. Bhatt. P.R.O., External Affairs Ministry, whose 
duty it was to look after us, and who had accompanied us merely to 
ensure that we reached the right place. What is more interesting, the next 
day, Mr. Babraj Madhok, the leader of the Jan Sangh faction which 
favours more aggressive even warlike slogans, gave a strong statement 
indirectly criticising the sort approach of his party chief. Therefore, Mr. 
Vajpayee considered it expedient his issue a clarification explaining his 
own version of his own interview with us, and indirectly denying the 
implied accusation that he was deviating from party policy. An Indian 
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journalist remarked facetiously that whereas the Jan Sangh, after its 
trouncing in the last elections, had split into three factions, we had 
probably succeeded in creating a fourth. 


Mridula Sarabai 

We wanted to meet other political leaders and tried to contact Jai 
Prakash Narayan, who is often regarded as the heir to the Gandhian way 
of politics and is anyhow capable of taking a stand on principles without 
much regard for political tactics. Unfortunately, he was; away from 
Delhi. However, it was possible to see one of his associates, Mridula 
Sarabai, who is well known for her advocacy of good causes, even if it 
means struggling against the mainstream of current prejudices. It will be 
recalled that she has for many years been a firm supporter of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s standpoint on the future of Kashmir and she will be 
remembered in Pakistan for the tremendous energy with which, soon 
after Partition, she plunged into the task of recovering abducting women 
in both Pakistan and India. More recently she and her friends have 
actively supported societies for friendship with Pakistan and they have 
often been opposed to the Indian Government’s policies. She seemed a 
little disheartened at the way things were going, and complained that in 
the past her efforts had been, misunderstood by both sides. However, 
she said that if she gets the opportunity to do any good, if only on the 
humanitarian level, she would become active again. 

About other political parties and groups, knowledgeable friends 
told us that none of them mattered on the national plane and it would 
really be a waste of time talking to their leaders. This assessment covers 
the Congress O (O for Organisation), which contains most of the 
leaders of the once powerful Syndicate which had dominated the party 
and had tried to control the Government: but it seemed quite clear that 
while many of these gentlemen had a political past, none of them had 
much of a future. 

During our stay in Delhi, we got the opportunity to talk to all 
sorts of people, including a few cranks and bores who poured into our 
politely alert ears fantastic plans for the regeneration of Man: 
something to do either with the stars or total abstinence from evil 
thoughts or even some sort of inner cleanliness. But generally our 
contacts were most useful. 

One stimulating meeting was a discussion with students and 
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teachers, arranged by Dr. Mohammad Ayoob of the School of 
International Studies at the Nehru University. We introduced the subject 
of Indo-Pakistan relations and a lively discussion followed. Most of 
them were post-Graduate students, all of them having been born after 
Partition, but they took a keen interest in the discussion and, what 
impressed one was that their approach was rational. When a gentleman, 
who had probably just walked in on hearing that two Pakistanis were 
present, asked us whether we thought Partition should now be undone, 
and we explained that in our view the question was not only irrelevant 
but inane, the students’ laughter discomfited and silenced him. This is as 
far as I can recall, the only occasion when such a question was asked. 

Naturally, we saw a great deal of all categories of Pressmen, 
including the Editors of Delhi’s most important newspapers. Two 
receptions were arranged, one by Dilip Mukherji and one by the 
Press Club and another one later by the Delhi Union of Journalists at 
their office. 


Indian Press 

India’s press has been growing steadily. There are 10,000 daily 
newspapers and periodicals, with a circulation of more than 235 lakh 
copies, with a readership estimated at 13.4 per thousand of the country's 
population. They are published in 49 languages. Of the dailies, 88 are 
published in Urdu and in Delhi and the Punjab the Urdu Press still 
occupies an important place, even the most rabid supporters of Hindi 
still find it necessary to propagate their views in Urdu. 

The ruling party enjoy considerable support from the Press, but since 
the bigger newspapers are owned by business houses categorised as 
representatives of monopoly capital, their attitude to Mrs. Gandhi’s 
plans for economic reform is often critical and some-times hostile. 

There has been some talk of the Government taking action to compel 
the big business houses to disinvest from companies owning 
newspapers, but the problem of Government interference, even for a 
widely-accepted aim, leading to control af the Press has not been sorted 
out and no action of any sort is expected for a long time. Recently, the 
Press was up in arms against the Government for what was regarded as 
an attempt to curb it through restrictions on pages. Newsprint supplies 
are, of course, allocated on the basis of quotas sanctioned in accordance- 
with circulation, and we heard no complaints that this power was 
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misused by Authority. However, the Press felt that the restriction on 
pages was unfair and that they should decide for themselves how to use 
their allotment of newsprint. Despite prolonged negotiations, no 
agreement could be reached. The newspapers, therefore, went to court, 
and recently the Supreme Court gave a judgment in favour of the 
newspapers’ stand and the administrative order made in this regard was 
struck down. 


Communications gap 

While the whole, the attitude of India's leading English language 
newspapers to the problems of the sub-continent is not unreasonable, 
their coverage of events in Pakistan is most unsatisfactory and this often 
leads to misunderstandings and the adoption of attitudes that are not 
justified by the facts. The unhappy position, in both India and Pakistan, 
is that the Press is dependent entirely for news about the other country 
on foreign, mostly Western; news agencies. Nor can the people see 
newspapers from the other country. 

An example of the sort of thing that happens all the time is that on 
the day we arrived to Delhi, every local newspaper had front-paged a 
story, circulated by a US news agency, stating that ack-ack guns have 
gone up in Lahore and Karachi. While the display in different 
newspapers varied according to their policy attitudes, the general 
impression created was that Pakistan was spoiling for a fray. Similarly, 
coverage of other developments in Pakistan is very sketchy and the 
foreign agencies which circulate these items are obviously not 
concerned it their hastily written and unconfirmed reports help to 
heighten tensions. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the first opening that must be made 
between India and Pakistan is an arrangement for the exchange of 
newspapers, the appointment of correspondents in both countries, on a 
reciprocal basis and the re-opening of the communications links that 
would allow these newspapermen to function. It is pertinent to point out 
that, perhaps with only one exception, the Indian journalists who had 
visited Pakistan in recent months, having obtained a good grasp of the 
situation here, have maintained a far more balanced attitude towards 
Indo-Pakistan problems than those of their colleagues who have not haa 
the opportunity to visit this country. 

Apart from the fact that some Indian newspapers have set up 
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research units, for study in depth of economic and political problems, 
there has also been noticeable progress in the field of study and 
research. For example, more than a score of books have been written on 
the events of 1971, analyzing the causes and consequences of the 
Bangladesh crisis and the war and some of these were published early 
in 1972. Apart from these efforts at instant, history-wnting, a number of 
universities have set up research institutes, where groups of professors 
and post-Graduate students devote themselves to serious studies to their 
selected fields. 

On Indo-Pakistan problems, we gained the Impression that the 
Indian attitude had to some extent hardened since the Simla Agreement. 

The main factors held to be responsible for this change deserve to be 
noted. It was said, first, that the Inordinate delay to implementation of 
the first phase of the Simla Agreement had created widespread 
misgivings in India. This delay was generally attributed to Pakistan's 
reluctance to go ahead with a policy or rapprochement. Different people 
had different interpretations of how or why Pakistan’s attitude had 
changed. Some thought that since the negotiations over the Line of 
Control were in the hands of the Army. The Pakistan Army was 
deliberately throwing a spanner in the works and delaying delineation, 
so that it’ could prevent the Pakistan Government from adopting any 
policy other than that of confrontation. Others thought that President 
Bhutto had had second thoughts on the Simla Accord and had changed 
his policy, or was unable to go ahead on account of domestic 
compulsions. Still others presumed that Pakistan was under foreign 
pressure and the most popular candidates for this role were China and 
America, in that order. 

We stated that the complaints that they had against the Pakistani 
negotiators were more or less identical with the complaints that 
Pakistan's policy-makers had against the Indian negotiators. Further, we 
said that the first phase of the Simla Agreement gives Pakistan an 
advantage and even if there were to be any change of policy, Pakistan 
would have had the sense to wait until after the troop withdrawals to 
shift its position. 

Regarding the negotiations itself, we suggested that Army personnel, 
however capable, are not in any case the best negotiators in the world, 
and it would be best, now that they had completed the technical part of 
task, to take the negotiations to a higher or preferably to a political level 
and set rid of this last snag that was preventing the finalization of the 
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Line of Control. The official spokesmen resisted this suggestion, but 
most others thought it was a sensible idea. 


Thakur Chak 

In regard to the snag itself, the officials concerned admitted that there 
were two ways of looking at the problem of Thakur Chak. Either it 
could be treated as an area that was to be dealt with in accordance with 
the agreement on the Line of Control, namely, each side holds what it 
had on December 17, or it could come under the second part of the 
Agreement, on the international border and should be vacated. India 
stands by the latter proposition. However, they further said that in 
this sector is not to be treated as the international border, then the 
Pakistani territories held by India in the same sector should logically be 
retained by India. The fact that on one side the territory lies in Jammu 
and Kashmir and in the other case it was Pakistan territory, over which 
there was no dispute of any type, was glossed over. The final 
argument was that the territory which was only 1.77 square miles and 
had no real value for either side, should not bold up the whole process 
of the Simla Agreement and Pakistan, because it was getting back a 
huge area now under Indian occupation, should not be sticky over this 
insignificant point. 

When we expressed surprise over the fact that Thakur Chak had not 
been settled at an earlier stage in the talks, the Indian version was that 
the matter was never brought up and the Pakistan negotiators had raised 
the issue at the last meeting, when all along it had been assumed by 
India that this village would be vacated. This version conflicts with the 
Pakistan position, which is that the maps as finalised by the two teams 
clearly show Thakur Chak to be on the Pakistan side of the border line 
and that the matter was duly discussed and a decision taken—that it 
should remain with Pakistan. The maps should be regarded as 
conclusive evidence of what actually happened at the penultimate 
meeting of the negotiating teams. 

Be that as it may, this minor dispute must be got out of the way as 
quickly as possible. Both Governments must realise that, whatever 
doubts and misgivings they may harbour against each other—and on 
both sides some people seem to think that Thakur Chak is merely an 
excuse for backing out of the commitments made at Simla—, the best 
course for them is to put these mutual suspicions to the test by coming 
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to a reasonable agreement on Thakur Chak. Nor is this really difficult, 
because the whole Line of Control has been delineated, after hectic 
bargaining, on a give-and-take basis. There is no reason at all why the 
problem of Thakur Chak cannot be settled on the same lines—by writing 
it off against Pakistani claims to territories lying on another part of the 
Line. One would like to hope that the meeting between the two Chiefs 
of staff which is to be held on Tuesday will finally settle the matter on 
this basis. Thus the face of both negotiating teams can be saved and 
commonsense allowed to prevail. 


Recognition of BD 

We gathered that the second factor which had helped to change India’s 
attitude was the fact that the expectation that Bangladesh would be 
recognised by Pakistan towards the middle of August had not been 
realised. This, coupled with the fact that non-recognition had been 
accompanied by the use of a Chinese veto, again persuaded many 
Indians to believe that Pakistan's attitude towards the problems of the sub- 
continent was still ambivalent. It was said that since these could only be 
straightened out through a three-sided arrangement, this triangle could fit 
in place only when Pakistan recognises Bangladesh, so that the question of 
the return of POWs and certain other matters could be dealt with. 

When it was pointed out that there had been no change in the 
Pakistan Governments policy on the question of recognition and the 
delay was a result of various political complications, this brought 
out the exaggerated tear that the ruling party's position had been eroded 
to such an extent that it would not be able to carry out the policy 
accepted by President Bhutto at Simla. In this connection, the reports of 
resignations by the Law Minister and the Minister of State for Public 
Affairs were treated as evidence as also the other stones widely 
circulated that the Finance Minister was on his way out and even a 
statement by the Health Minister, in which he had said that if his 
proposals for generic names had not been accepted he would have 
resigned, was published in a garbled version under the heading : 
“Another Pak Minister resigns.” 

At the same time, Government spokesman at various levels laid 
great stress that in fact their attitude had not changed at till, and the 
Indian Government was determined to abide by the Simla Accord. 
When they were asked to commit themselves more specifically, they 
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affirmed categorically that there were no other conditions attached to 
troop withdrawals and that as soon as the Line of Control was finalised, 
Indian troops would commence withdrawals immediately and would be 
completed within eleven days. All arrangements, they said, had been 
made and they were keen to get their men back into their normal 
peace-time stations. 


Diplomatic ties 

Among various other questions discussed with Indian Government 
representatives was that of the resumption of diplomatic relations 
which, we said, for some inexplicable reasons had been given a very 
low priority in the Simla Agreement, being the last item on the ist. Here, 
their attitude was that by itself resumption of diplomatic ties would 
merely create an illusion of normalcy and that diplomatic relations 
would be useful only if agreements had been reached on the major 
disputes between the two countries. The nearest that anyone came to 
accepting our suggestion that apart from other disadvantages, in the 
absence of diplomatic relations both sides were in the dark about what 
was happening in the other country, and that just now the two 
Governments could not even communicate with each other except 
through Beme, was the Foreign Minister — and it is of significant that 
we met him during the two days when it had been assumed by everyone 
that the Line of Control had indeed been delineated. He said that at the 
next meeting of the Indo-Pakistan negotiators, and he was prepared to 
have this meeting at any level, the matter could be considered. 


The political scene 

India's political scene is seldom calm and placed; most of the time there 
is some commotion, somewhere. However, it was generally agreed that 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi is today to a much stronger, more stable position 
than any of her predecessors, not excluding her father—except for the 
first years of his long tenure. Nevertheless, she faces many problems. 
The country's economic situation causes anxiety. Inflation and high 
prices were creating a great deal of discontent. In respect of most 
commodities, including those in which India has been self-sufficient for 
many years, the price structure—even taking into account the better 
exchange rate of the Indian rmpee—was on the whole higher than that in 
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Pakistan. Indian journalists said that they found it a better bargain to buy 
items of hosiery, such as shirts, in Pakistan. 

We heard the view that while Mrs. Gandhi has won splendid political 
victories against her opponents, both inside the Congress and outside, 
and had shown considerable mastery of timing in dealing with many 
international issues, the burden of the war with Pakistan and of aid to 
Bangladesh, had created a serious imbalance in the country's economy. 
And unless she was able to overcome it, it would not be possible for her 
to do much to implement her election slogan Ghanbi Hatao. 

A mature and careful student of Indian politics said that Mrs. Gandhi 
had virtually staked her reputation on the success of the Simla 
Agreement. It was common knowledge that her policy had been 
opposed by certain elements within her party and perhaps inside her 
Government — and it was even said that she would at the appropriate 
moment decide to reshuffle her Cabinet and even get rid of certain 
Ministers who, while not, daring to oppose her openly, were trying to 
hinder the implementation of her policies. Further, the successful 
working of the Agreement with Pakistan was essential for India, 
because without a stable peace, India would not be able to re-organise 
its economy and launch the next Five-Year Plan, now under preparation, 
with any confidence of being able to muster the required resources to 
give the country's economy a much-needed boost. The Prime Minister 
would come under attack from all the Right-wings; parties as well as 
dissident elements inside the ruling party, if she was unable to show 
results; and in any case, she will have to move swiftly to deal with the 
country's problems, if she is to ensure that, when the elections come 
round again, her wing of the congress will return to power. 

This analysis of the political situation in India confirms our 
oft-expressed opinion that for India, as for Pakistan and Bangladesh, it 
is vitally necessary that the legacy of the past should be laid to rest, and 
a new pattern of peace, friendship and cooperation evolved, because it 
offers the only path to salvation, the only way along which they can 
begin to solve the oppressive problems that face the seven hundred 
million peoples of the subcontinent. 
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estimate, 7,000 people alone were slaughtered in Dhaka 

between 25-27 March. Within these two days and nights of 
beginning this terror campaign, the regime was busily claiming that East 
Pakistan was returning to “normal.” On March 29, 'The Pakistan Times' 
Lahore published a news item under a headline spread across four 
columns "Situation calm in East Pakistan." According to the report, 
Radio Pakistan quoted a statement issued by the Martial Law 
Administrator in Dhaka on March 28 afternoon which said that there 
were no untoward incidents in Dhaka, Jessore, Rangpur, Saidpur, 
Comilla and Sylhet. The radio also reported the Martial Law 
Administrator Zone 'B', Lt. General Tikka Khan, in his capacity as head 
of the civil administration of East Pakistan, met the provincial Chief 
Secretary and senior police officials in the moming. Another news item 
appeared in Pakistani press declaring 'Normalcy in East Wing (The 
Pakistan Times, March 31, 1971). 

Right wing leaders in West and East Pakistan were issuing 
statements in support of military saying that there was no other 
alternative for the President but to take the action’. Maulana Ghulam 
(ihaus Hazarwi, a leader of Jamiatul Ulama-i-Islam, revealed that the 
resident had taken the action after going to all lengths to resolve the 
deadlock. He had no other way to maintain the solidarity of the country. 
"Ilazarwi assured president of the fullest cooperation of his party in 
dealing with the issue (The Pakistan Times, March 31, 1971). Maulana 
Maudoodi, the Jamaat-i-Islami chief issued a press statement on April 5, 
icferring East Wing lawyers condemnation of ‘Indian blatant 


A fter a night of terror, there was worse to come. According to an 
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interference in Pakistan's internal affairs and armed infiltration into East 
Pakistan from across the Indian border.’ Maudoodi termed the statement 
as ‘the voice of justice and reason.’ Maudoodi said the fact of the matter 
was that India had long been conspiring to separate East Wing from the 
West and it was only through her approval and support that 
‘Bangladesh’ movement assumed the form of an armed revolt. When the 
Armed Forces of Pakistan, after waiting till the last moment, were 
forced to take action to crush this rebellion— a step which the armed 
forces of any country would have taken in such circumstances— India 
had come out openly in support of this rebellion. 

Bhutto too warned India of the disastrous consequences of any 
interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan and observed that the 
people of this country were united and fully prepared to thwart any 
aggressive designs of India. 

Qaiyum Khan of Muslim League Qaiyum Group, complained that 
many leaders in West Pakistan had started a campaign that all the 
demands of Sheikh Mujib should be accepted and power be handed over 
to him immediately. 

Khan Qaiyum said that these leaders from West Pakistan, who went 
to Dhaka, held many meetings with Sheikh Mujib and issued statements 
clearly indicating that they called upon the President to accept the 
Awami League's demands for immediate withdrawal of Martial Law 
and handing over of power to the Sheikh. 

“The President, after long negotiations with the Sheikh, came to the 
conclusion that this could not be done for reasons publicly stated by 
him,” he said adding that there was thus a clear attempt to create a pro- 
Mujib front in West Pakistan to give all-out support to the defunct 
Awami League. 

He said, "It is now crystal-clear that Sheikh Mujib and his defunct 
Awami League had arranged an armed uprising to which our mortal 
enemy-India—is a party." 

(The Pakistan Times, April 6, 1971) 


Another leader of Qaiyum League Yusuf Khattak, stressed "the 
integrity of Pakistan demanded the exposure of those who, for their own 
selfish ends, had supported Sheikh Mujibur Rahman." Khattak 
exclaimed: 

“The nation is entitled to know as to how and by what tour de force 
did these eminent gentlemen convince themselves that Mujib was a 
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patriot and that he did not want to disintegrate Pakistan. How was it that 
they failed to see through the transparent duplicity of Mujib, if ever 
there was any duplicity in Mujib, for he never made any secret of his 
mission to disintegrate Pakistan. 

(The Pakistan Times, April 5, 1971) 


Many observers, however, believe that weeks before the Yahya- 
Mujib meeting actually took place, the President and his right-hand 
man, Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan, were already mapping out plans for Mujib's 
arrest, the dissolution of the Awami League and the slaughter of Bengali 
people. Newsweek reported that "known as the bomber of Balochistan’ 
for his indiscriminate use of air and artillery strikes in crushing a local 
tribal revolt in 1965, Tikka Khan apparently persuaded Yahya to buy 
time for the army to build up its strength in Bengal. Accordingly, Yahya 
made his bid for discussions with Mujib. And while the two leaders 
talked—and Bengalis as well as the world at large looked for a 
compromise that might save Pakistan, the army pulled off a logistics 
coup. Flying the long over-water route around Southern India, with 
Boeing 707’s commanded by the Pakistan International Airlines, the 
army doubled its troops strength in Bengal to 60,000 men. When Tikka 
gave the word that all was ready, Yahya flew out of Dhaka and that very 
night, the 'bomber of Balochistan’ unleashed his troops (Newsweek, 
August 2, 1971) 

The pro-government and nght-wing East Pakistan press was also 
giving an impression about Yahya's “sincere efforts” to reach a political 
solution with Sheikh Mujib. In its editorial on April 10, English daily 
"The Morning News' (Dhaka Edition) said that India had stepped up its 
war preparations and was further augmenting its already massive arms 
build-up on the eastern side on East Pakistan. This higher state of 
combat readiness on part of India had a sinister design. 

Another Dhaka daily 'Watan' said that India was once again out to 
destroy peace in the region through her aggressive designs. 

The Bengali daily ‘Purbodesh’ in its editorial captioned ‘United 
Nations Responsibility’ said that India's policy and malicious 
propaganda against Pakistan was aimed at creating hatred and venom in 
the minds of the people of one Wing against the other. This was nothing 
but interference by India in the internal affairs of Pakistan. 

The daily ‘Dainik Pakistan’ described the infiltration of Indian 
armed personnel into East Pakistan as an unparalleled event of 
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interference by a neighbouring state in the internal affairs of an 
independent and sovereign state. 

Commenting on the UN Secretary-General’s views that the situation 
in East Pakistan was purely Pakistan's own affair, the newspaper "Azad" 
in an editorial said that from the very outset India was trying to gain the 
U.N. Secretary General’s support for her anti-Pakistan role. 

Contrary to these reports, President Podgomy of USSR, in a message 
to General Yahya, asked the Pakistan President to ‘end the bloodshed’ 
and seek a political solution in the interest of peace in the region. Yahya 
promptly reacted saying interference cannot be allowed.’ He ‘reaffirmed 
that Pakistan was determined not to allow any country to interfere in its 
internal affairs.’ 

As Shahriar Kabir rightly suggests, Pakistan “would not have been 
able to unleash such havoc without the active help and cooperation from 
the butchers of Jamaat-i-Islami and agent-provocateurs from the 
Muslim League and Nizam-i-Islam party. It was the Jamaat-i-Islami, the 
religion-political party led by Ghulam Azam, who from the very 
beginning extended moral support to the Pakistan army in their 
genocidal act by way of forming auxiliary forces, by holding meetings 
and processions and also by writing articles in the newspapers. 

When everyone was awed and thunderstruck at the inhuman attack 
inflicted upon the Bengali delegation of 12, right-wing political leaders 
of East Pakistan, headed by Nurul Amin, president of Pakistan 
Democratic Party and the only MNA-elect from East Pakistan called on 
Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan on April 4. The delegation included Maulvi Farid 
Ahmad, Prof. Ghulam Azam, Khawaja Khairuddin Shafiul Islam and 
Maulana Nuruz Zaman. 

The leaders, including Ghulam Azam, assured the Martial Law 
Administrator of their full cooperation in the restoration of complete 
normalcy throughout the province. To that end they offered to form a 
citizens' committee in Dhaka to dispel unfounded fears from the minds 
of the people. 

The East Pakistan leaders also condemned vehemently India's 
interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan and denounced the 
baseless and malicious Indian propaganda. Welcoming the offer of 
cooperation from the delegation, the Martial Law Administrator spoke 
of the measures being taken by the Administration to rehabilitate the 
economic life of East Pakistan. He said everyone would have to work 
hard to make up for the losses caused by the recent economic inactivity. 
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On the very next day, April 5, Mr. Ghulam Azam had another 
intimate meeting with Tikka Khan following which Ghulam Azam 
labelled liberation war as a blatant act of ‘Indian interference and 
infiltration and declared, patriotic people of our province will help the 
armed forces to counter and destroy the evil designs of India, (The 
Dainik Pakistan, April 7, 1971). 

On the same day, Mr. Nurul Amin and Maulvi Farid Ahmad 
condemned the Indian designs. Interestingly, Maulvi Farid, in a 
broadcast over Radio Pakistan, revealed that the situation in the whole 
of East Pakistan was fast returning to normalcy and there was complete 
peace in Dhaka and elsewhere." In another broadcast from Radio 
Pakistan, Mr. Nurul Amin said that the resolution adopted by the Indian 
Parliament inciting armed insurrection in East Pakistan had proved once 
more the scant regard India entertained for the national independence of 
other countries. 

The former Leader of the House in the National Assembly, Khan A. 
Sobur Khan, in a press statement said that the despatch of armed 
infiltration by India to East Pakistan and its interference in Pakistan's 
normal mantime activity had added a new dimension to the already 
strained relations between the two countries. On April 7, Dewan 
Weraset Hussain Khan, president of Anjuman-i-Muhajireen, also 
condemned India's "shameless and naked interference" in Pakistan's 
internal affairs by sending its armed insurgents in East Pakistan to help 
the "secessionists". 

Still, many other statements of condemnation had appeared in 
Pakistani newspapers. Urdu daily 'Jang' and English daily ‘The Pakistan 
Times,’ covered some of them. On April 7, Council Muslim League 
leaders in a press statement concluded that : 

"We, with all the emphasis at our command, condemn these 
nefarious activities of India and call upon our people to rise to the 
occasion as one man and thwart all attempts of our enemy and maintain 
our sovereignty." 

A.Q.M. Shafiqul Islam, Vice-President, Pakistan Muslim League; 
Abul Quasem, Secretary-General, Pakistan Muslim League; Syed 
Khwaja Khairuddin, President, East Pakistan Provincial Muslim 
League; Ataul Haq Khan (Advocate) General Secretary, East Pakistan 
Provincial Muslim League; Mohammad Ataul Haq (Advocate), Joint 
Secretary Pakistan Muslim League,’ Nurul Haque Mozumder 
(Advocate), Joint Secretary, East Pakistan Provincial Muslim League,’ 
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Mr. Serajuddin, President, Dhaka City Muslim League," AKM Mojibul 
Haq, Organising Secretary, East Pakistan provincial Muslim League; 
K.M. Serajul Haq, President, Dhaka District Muslim League; A. Matin 
(Advocate), Secretary, Dhaka City Muslim League. 
(The Pakistan Times, April 8, 1971) 
Pakistan Democratic Party leader, Mr. Mahmud Ali, blamed that the 
Indian intruders were running the East Wing economy. He said : "Our 
Defence Forces are out in the field to deal with the armed Indian 
infiltrators and their collaborators and to give them a crushing blow. Our 
Defence Forces deserve full support and cooperation from all patriots. 
The wider the support the fuller normalcy will be restored quickly 
making it convenient for all kinds of economic, political and other 
developmental activities in this part of our country." 
Maulana Nuruzzaman, president, Pakistan Islamic Republic Party, in 
a statement condemned the “fresh bid of the Indian Government” and 
the propaganda carried by All India Radio to destroy Pakistan. 
(The Pakistan Times, April 7, 1971) 


Mr. K.G. Karim, General Secretary Dhaka City Muslim Students 
League, appealed to the people of East Pakistan to rise to the occasion 
and resist Indian infiltration in East Pakistan and help the Armed Forces 
of Pakistan to save the country from Indian aggression. 

A joint statement issued by Prof. Ghulam Azam, Ameer, Janab 
Nuruzzaman, Publicity Secretary and Prof. Ghulam Sarwar, General 
Secretary, Jamaat-e-Islami said that it was known to the whole world 
that India “is the only enemy of Pakistan.” 

On April 10, Prof. Ghulam Azam, in a speech broadcast from Radio 
Pakistan, Dhaka, called upon the people to be the architects of their own 
"fate". He warned India to immediately stop the nefarious act of playing 
with the fate of seven crore East Pakistanis. 

Mr. Faizul Haq, son of the late Maulvi A.K. Fazlul Haq and an 
Awami League MNA-elect, also had warned India. 

Now the stage was set for the establishment of Peace Committee to 
collaborate with the Government. On April 9, a 140-member Citizens’ 
Peace Committee was formed with Khawaja Khairuddin as convener, 
“to take steps for creating an atmosphere in which normalcy in the day- 
to-day life of the citizens could be quickly restored.” Prominent, 
amongst others, in the committee were : Mr. A.Q.M., Shafiqul Islam, 
Prof. Ghulam Azam, Maulana Syed Mohammad Masoom, Mr. Abdul 
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Jabbar Khaddar, Mr. Mahmud Ali, Mr. Rafiqul Hussain, Mr. Yusuf Ali 
Chaudhry, Mr. Abul Qasim, M. Farid Ahmad, Prof. Ghulam Sarwar, 
Mr. Syed Azizul Haq, Mr. S.M. Sulaiman, Mir Pir Muhsinuddin, 
Mr. Shafiqur Rahman, Major Afsaruddin, Mr. Syed Muhsen Ali, 
Mr. Fazlul Haq Chaudhry, Alhaj Sirajuddin, Mr. A.T. Sadi, Mr. Ataul 
Haq Kham, Mr. Maqbulur Rahman, Alhaj Mohammad Akeel, Principal 
Ruhul Quddus, Mr. Nuruzzaman, Maulana Mian Mufizul Haq, Mr. Abu 
Salek, Mr. Abdun Naveem and others. 

The following resolution condemning the henious activities of India 
against Pakistan was also adopted at the meeting: 

"The meeting of the Dhaka city peace committee strongly condemns 
the shameless interference of India in the internal affairs of Pakistan. 
The meeting warns Indian leaders in unequivocal terms not to indulge 
in this kind of dangerous game which may lead to a great war. 

"The meeting considers that by sending armed infiltrators within the 
eastern territory of Pakistan, India has virtually challenged the 
patriotism of East Pakistanis. The meeting fervently appeals to the 
patriotic people to boldly face this challenge in order to save the 
solidarity and prestige of our beloved country". 

It is noteworthy that throughout East Pakistan, the Government was 
training new paramilitary home guards or simply arming "loyal" 
civilians, some of whom were formed into peace committees. Besides, 
Biharis and other non-Bengali Urdu-speaking Muslims, the recruits 
included the small minority of Bengali Muslims who had long 
supported the army—adherents of the nght-wing religious parties such 
as the Muslim League and Jamaat-i-Islami. 
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the armed intervention by India in East Pakistan and its 
initiation of a widespread psychological warfare against the 
integrity of “Pakistan.” 

In a resolution adopted at the Writers Guild House, the writers 
demanded that the Government should mobilise all means of 
information at its disposal “for the propagation of Pakistani nationalism 
for reflecting and widespread public communication of the ideals of 
Pakistani nationhood.” 

They expressed gratitude to “our great neighbour and friend, the 
People's Republic of China who had, in her note of protest to India, 
condemned the Indian interference in Pakistan's internal affairs.” They 
shamelessly supported the stand taken by the President of Pakistan in 
his reply to the letter from the President of USSR. 

The meeting was presided over by Abul Asr Hafeez Jullundhari the 
author of the national anthem and attended by Lahore's leading poets 
and writers. Among them were Ahmad Nadeem Qasimi, Prof. Hamid 
Ahmad Khan, Muhammad Safdar Mir, Jamiluddin Ali, Meerza Adeeb, 
Maulana Hamid Ali Khan, Qateel Shifai, Dr. Anwar Sajjad, Ishrat 
Rahmani and Syed Qasim Mahmood. 

While strongly condemning the Indian action, the meeting warned 
the Government of India to desist from continuing to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Pakistan. Fully ignoring the Government’s crimes 
committed in East Pakistan, the writers welcomed the assurance of the 
President of Pakistan in regard to the political situation in the country 
and said that they were confident that in accordance with his assurance, 
political power would be transferred to the representatives of the people 
as soon as conditions returned to normal. The resolution said that the 
most important matter of concern to everybody in the country was the 


QO: April 7, 1971 the writers and poets from Lahore condemned 
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preservation and protection of the integrity of Pakistan. 

The writers noted with “Surprise and Indignation” that some Indian 
writers had given utterances through AIR to their support for “‘the totally 
unfounded and mischievous propaganda of India against Pakistan.” 
They advised them that they should recognise the importance for writers 
to uphold “‘the standard of truth and honesty in all situations and should 
have the courage of criticising the injustices of their own country. They 
should specially remind their Government of the untold cruelties that it 
had unleashed on the Muslims of occupied Kashmir and of India 
throughout these 23 years.” 

Before the meeting adopted the resolution, it was addressed by Abul Asr 
Hafeez Jullundhari, Ahmed Nadim Qasimi, Prof. Hamid Ahmad Khan, 
Ishrat Rahmani, Prof. Muhammad Usman and Prof. Anjum Roomani. 

The resolution, surprisingly, seemed a carbon copy of Jamaat-i-Islami's 
statements. In his cultural notes Zeno (Muhammad Safdar Mir) under the 
title ‘The Writers' Responsibility’, referred to a “well attended meeting of 
writers and poets of Lahore’, which “passed a strong resolution against 
Indian intervention in Pakistan's present crisis, Zeno noted : 

“This is not the first time that Pakistan has had to face Indian 
aggression — psychological as well as physical. This country from its 
birth has been an unacceptable entity to the Indian ruling classes.” 

“The Indian aggression on our West Pakistan borders in 1965 and on 
our East Pakistan borders in 1971, is a part of a historical process which 
is going on throughout the world. It is this process of struggle between 
powers of enslavement on one side and the people and nations which 
they wish to enslave on the other.” 


Zeno concludes : 

“As writers it is our duty not merely to sing in abstract terms the 
songs of our people’s heroism. That is necessary. But even more 
necessary for our successful struggle is to prepare our people for this 
long struggle by clarifying the nature and context of this struggle. It is 
when we forget the overall perspective and keep our eyes concentrated 
on the immediate fight, that we are prone to get confused about the 
political nature of the incidents of East Pakistan, about the 
distinction—in the world and at home—between our friends and our 
enemies. The enemy is likely to take advantage of our confusion. The 
only way we, as writers, can help in the struggle of our people against 
the challenges to our very existence is to understand what the conflict 
means in its totality and what forces are engaged in this conflict on 
both sides and why. If we are clear about all this, it would not be 
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difficult for us to help clarify it for others— both within Pakistan and 
abroad. And that is the best way in which the writers can be of service 
in our present struggle.” 

Writers like Masood Mufti, who ‘served’ as bureaucrats during the 
1971 war in East Pakistan, had forgotten the basis, as outstanding 
Punjabi writer Shafqat Tanveer Mirza relates, on which Bengali 
Muslims had broken the strongest bonds of Bengali nationalism, 
accepted partition of their land, culture and history and joined hands 
with those who were 1,000 miles away from them. What Masud Mufti 
wrote in his diary Lamhey, was partial and one-sided. He did not 
recognise the economic complaints of the Bengalis against the West 
Pakistanis. The Biharis and other refugees from the other parts of India 
never tried to fuse culturally with the locals. It was a fight for quotas. 
The Bengalis made many political sacrifices for West Pakistanis but 
when it was their turn, they were forced to seek separation. 

Shafgat Tanveer Mirza further states that the bitter pills of denial were 
quoted in the sugar of religion and fear of the majority— a majority that 
was poor and which neither had feudals nor generals nor bureaucrats in its 
ranks. The indiscriminate use of force in solving political issues has 
always brought tragic days like December 16, 1971, closer. 

Except Faiz Ahmad Faiz and Habib Jalib, many Urdu writers were 
not bold enough to challenge this force. On the contrary, they were silent 
spectators to, or active supporters of, what Yahya Khan was enacting the 
most dreadful tragedy to befall Pakistan. There were, however, my Sindhi, 
Balochi, Pashto and even Punjabi poets and wniters in West Pakistan who 
refused to buy the theories being touted by the PPP, the Muslim League 
factions, the Jamaat-i-Islami and many other religious and political groups 
and parties. The Jamaat, which now raises the accusing finger at the PPP, 
actively collaborated with the killers in East Pakistan. 


Inspite of restrictions and the hardships of jails and confinements, 
Sheikh Ayaz (Sindhi), Gul Khan Naseer (Balochi), Ajmal Khattak 
(Pashto) and many others including myself, a Punjabi poet, stood 
against the force being used to crush the political, economic and cultural 
rights of the people of East Pakistan. 

Faiz Ahmad Faiz was the major voice from the Punjab, who warned 
Yahya Khan's junta to keep their hands off East Pakistan. He wrote: 


How can I embellish this carnival of slaughter, 

how decorate the massacre? 

Whose attention could my lamenting blood attract? 

There's almost no blood in my rawboned body and what’s left 
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isn't enough to bum as oil in the lamp, 

not enough to fill a wineglass. 

It can feed no fire, 

extinguish no thirst. 

There's a poverty of blood in my ravaged body— 

a terrible poison now runs in it. 

If you pierce my veins, each drop will foam 

as venom at the cobra's frangs. 

Each drop is the anguished longing of ages, 

the burning seal of a rage hushed up for years. 

Beware of me. My body is a river of poison. 

Stay away from me. My body is a parched log in the desert. 
If you burn it, you won't see the cypress or the jasmine, 
but my bones blossoming like thorns on the cactus. 

If you see through it in the forests, 

instead of morning perfumes, you'll scatter 

the dust of my seared soul, 

So stay away from me. Because I’m thirsting for blood. 


I also wrote some poems— the innocuous prerogative of a poet in 
hard times, and was promptly tried by a military court. The exalted 
judge in the Khaki passed a sentence of mgorous imprisonment 
alongside some six lashes. The news, naturally, set a sheet of gloom in 
the family. My niece, a small girl of four years at the time, asked her 
mother why the police had arrested her uncle. 

“Your uncle wrote a poem against Yahya Khan.” Her mother replied 
"So what? Yahya Khan can write a poem against my Uncle. Why did he 
arrest him?” the little girl argued. 

“If Yahya could write a poem, he couldn't have resorted to the 
genocide of his people”, her mother told her calmly. 

I sincerely realise that the price of the poem that I paid for was too 
trivial when compared to colossal sacrifices made by the Bengali poets, 
writers and intellectuals in that year. I was told about the cold-blooded 
murder of dozens of Bengali intellectuals by General Niazi and his 
henchmen, Razakars and Al-Badr, on the eve of surrender. I felt my 
small poem was buried under the weight of the moral and intellectual 
stature of those who braved their pens against barrels. 


Two nights have befallen us 

Poor old forgetful mother! 

Cne night we saw the moon blossoming in the plait; 
The next, we witnessed the sun buming your forehead. 
From the land of the five-eyed blonde 

Hailed hounds in dirty uniforms 
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On the first sight, 

Your bosom quivered 

Under heavy jackboots; 

On the other, the shower of bullets. 
Pierced through your breast 

And our song soared higher 

And higher. 


Very soon, on April 8, 1971, Faiz came with another poem : 


This is how my sorrow became visible; 
its dust, piling up for years in my heart, 
finally reached my eyes, 


the bitterness now so clear that 
I had to listen when my friends 
told me to wash my eyes with blood. 


Everything at once was tangled in blood- 
each face, each idol, red everywhere. 
Blood swept over the sun, washing away its gold. 


The moon erupted with blood, its silver extinguished. 
The sky promised a morning of blood, 

and the night wept only blood. 

The trees hardened into crimson pillars. 

All flowers filled their eyes with blood. 

And every glance was an arrow. 


each pierced image blood. Thi blood 
—a river crying out for martyrs— 
flows on in longing. And in sorrow, in rage, in love. 


Let it flow. Should it be dammed up, 
there will only be hatred cloacked in colors of death. 
Don't let this happen, my friends, 


bring all my tears back instead, 
a flood to purify my dust-filled eyes, 
to wash this blood forever from my eyes. 


There were so many more people in West Pakistan, who were not 
only aware of the situation but did not approve of the action against the 
people of East Pakistan. 


Remembering 1971 


Dr. Tariq Rahman 


Thandiani mountains shone silvery white. But the wind was chilly 

as it blew to where I lay behind a machine gun. 

‘Fire’ shouted the havildar. 

The machine gun kicked repeatedly against my shoulder 
pumping out lead in a cataclysmic orgasm of violence. I wished most of 
the bullets would hit the target and, indeed, the target was a sieve! But 
even before I could rejoice, a terrible thought struck me: suppose instead 
of the target there had been a human being! Images of Bengali cadets 
insisted upon obsessing my mind. It was the February of 1971 and I knew 
precious little about politics. But what I knew made me uneasy. If the job 
was to obey orders and the orders happened to be against one’s conscience 
what was one to do? My solution was simple- leave the army. 

The decision was simple but the execution was not. It was, 
impossible to resign since everybody at home would fail to understand 
or foot the bill. In any case the resignation had no chance of being 
accepted I decided to malinger heart disease. I am now amazed at the 
boldness of the attempt but even more remarkable is the fact that it 
succeeded - almost! For three months I was in different CMHs and since 
my pulse rate was much above normal. I was the only one who did not 
take my condition seriously. It was in Pindi that I heard of the action on 
23 March. Images of people killed and maimed appalled me. I only 
heard the West Pakistani side that their people had been killed and 
betrayed. But during the talk someone would mention the shooting of 
the Mukti Bahini; the witch-hunt in the villages; the brutalities of the 
night of the 23rd. They did not know but they were completing the 
picture for me. And this picture was not as neat as the official one. 


Į was a beautiful day of golden sunlight and the show on the 
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Quietly I waited for the escape from the responsibility to come. But they 
discovered something wrong with my lungs and cured me and I was 
back at the Military Academy sitting in a hall where cadets were being 
assigned to their regiments. I went in the Armoured Corps and escaped 
the onerous duty to fight a war I did not approve of. 

Surprisingly I hardly discussed my views in detail. To myself I was 
clear that a referendum should have been held to decide if the people of 
Bangladesh would stay in the federation of Pakistan or not. Personally I 
felt they would say ‘YES’ and then the details could be worked out. 
After the military action I felt everything was doomed. And talk about 
war made me feel even more isolated. Posters saying CRUSH INDIA 
translated in terms of human beings; Pakistanis mostly getting crushed 
too. I felt it would be a war for the wrong cause. Even now we could 
walk out as the British walked out of India— with dignity and affection. 
But in that jingoistic mood who would listen to me. Everyday one heard 
of friends becoming minced meat in Bangladesh. Even more painful 
was the betrayal of personal bonds from both sides: a Bengali officer 
going over the border, a friend shooting him. The news were always 
harrowing. Madness seemed to have gripped humanity. And there I was 
reading All Quiet on the Western Front besides tanks. For me the 
strategic and ideological realities boiled down to one thing human 
misery. Human misery since people would die; children would lose their 
fathers; building would be converted to rubbish; there would be flames 
and blood. The terror of all this made me acutely uncomfortable while I 
learned to command tanks, fire guns and keep myself busy. The war 
fever was so strong that I dared not resign before the war. That would 
have been really brave but, of course, I was hardly that courageous. 
Even so some of my views were known and it was only because they 
were not taken seriously that I lived an ordinary life. I wish I could now 
claim a heroic stature for having held such radical views then but I 
cannot in all honestly. As I said before I did not talk to many people and 
did not even resign till after the war. Most of my days passed in riding 
horses and reading so that I cannot even claim to have thought of the 
game of fire and flame being played on the borders. Sometimes, in fact, 
I suspected that I was more afraid of being killed than killing. Till this 
day I do not know if this was true. But the thought, which was torturous 
then, is no longer important since I am aware of so many other defects 
in my personality that lack of physical courage seems to be a small 
matter. One thing was clear, however and that was that I did not want to 
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kill in a war in which I did not believe. On the strength of this I called 
myself a pacifist though I was not one. Then, as now, I believe in wars 
of defence (which to me is an attack on one’s borders) and fighting such 
tyrants as the late Shah of Iran or the dictator of Burma. People were 
resigning because the war was not conducted efficiently. I was willing 
to resign because it was not avoided. I was too much of a fool to realise 
that I could be hated for such views but, and this is surprising, people 
were generally friendly and decent. I doubt if this could happen in any 
other country. But then, as J said before. I was so obviously a simpleton 
in their eyes as not to ment much opposition. So this prevented me from 
finding out if I had any moral courage in face of persecution. There was 
no persecution! 

Life went on and the pleasures of life were there as before: horses, 
evenings in the club, conversation. Only some friends who shared the 
best moments of one’s boyhood were dead. They had died with the first 
flush of adolescence still fresh on their cheeks. Others were just cards 
from some camps in India. I had written a poem of war as I saw it in 
Nowshera where I had stayed all through those days : 


I saw it as a cannonade in the sky 

And sabre jets on deathly ways 

I saw it as boys who should’ve been in schools 
Stuffed in stifling trenches 

I saw it as the smite, which faded 

When the dust and smoke invaded. 

I saw it as a woman in a bus 

Not knowing where to go 

Because a youth she saw as a child 

Was rotten meat on the enemy’s side. 

I saw it in the winter days 

When wheat is sown and hope 

But now the thanks dug the earth 

And death was sown and pain, 

It peeped out of the squalor and the gore 
And on my boyhood slammed a door. 


The poem and other poems written then, are hardly good literature 
and I have not published them. But they do show the outraged feelings 
of one who could not but peep behind the heroics and cliches and found 
death, evil and horror. I only wish. I could have written what the war 
poets of England did after the 1914-1918 butchery— again a holocaust, 
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which could have been avoided (though the Armageddon of 1939-1945 
could not). 
The war poets said: 
Do you remember that hour of din before attack— 
And the anger, the blind compassion that seized and shook 
you then 
As you peered at the doomed and haggard faces of your men? 
Do you remember the stretcher-cases lurching back 
With dying eyes and lolling heads— those ashen-grey 
Masks of the lads who were keen and kind and gay? 


Have you forgotten yet? 
Look up, and swear by the green of the spring that you’ll 
Never forget (Siegfriend Sassoon). 

But people forget this because it is impossible to get glimpses of 
dying men and lonely children behind the mask of cliches, euphemisms 
and heroics. For me there were such memories in imagination and I put 
them in a short story in which a Pakistani officer learns to understand 
the Bengalis after a crisis. That’s all I did— a bit of writing— nothing 
much. A heroic man would have, if nothing, at least helped the families 
of the dead of his own country. But I did not do even that. So, apart from 
giving myself some pain on account of the war I contributed nothing to 
help anybody in it. But people who did ought to write about it. Such 
writing would help us to confront the ghosts of our past. It would help 
us unlock the skeletons in the cupboard. Let us read that Hamood ur 
Rahman report that will only report that bones were crushed for 
shouting slogans. We cannot mend those bones; we cannot bring back 
the sanity of people who see nothing but fire and blood in nightmares; 
we cannot retum the young men who died. That no one can do. But 
surely we can understand why such decisions are taken; what lies go to 
make decent people so inhuman; what happens when milder politicians 
are suppressed and terrorists take their place. We can point to our faults 
and tell the world how such catastrophes can be avoided. Only then can 
the dead past bury its head. Many, other Pakistanis beside myself must 
have opposed the military action. They might have faced real opposition 
too— I am not one of them for mine was only a private and very easy 
protest. I salute heroisms whose company I am scarcely fit to keep. 


The Muslim, December 14, 1990 


The Final Countdown 


Ahmad Salim 


put down a rebellion in what was then East Pakistan. The move 

proved a turning point in this country’s history. By the end of that 
year, the Pakistan that had come into being in 1947 was no more. In this 
golden jubilee year of Pakistan’s creation, the Herald examines the 
darkest chapter of our country's history, focusing on the ten crucial days 
leading up to army action in East Pakistan. 


[oe six years ago, on March 25, 1971, the army was sent in to 


On March 25, 1971, General Yahya Khan launched ‘Operation 
Searchlight’, sending in troops to quell the ‘rebellion’ in East Pakistan. 
That year the idea of a united Pakistan finally faded into oblivion and, 
on December 16, 1971, a new state was carved out of the eastern wing 
of the country. 

The drama unfolded in four stages. The December 1970 general 
elections saw the Awami League emerge with a massive victory. Tense 
political bargaining followed, involving Yahya Khan, Sheikh Mujib 
and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto; who had received a thumping mandate from 
the country's West wing. Meanwhile, Mujib ruled East Pakistan 
virtually independent from the centre. Finally, military action was 
launched against the rebel province, leading to the massacre of 
thousands of Bengalis and the eventual surrender of Pakistan forces to 
the Indian army. 

The Herald travels back in time to re-examine history, tracing the 
dramatic events of 10 crucial days in March 1971 which led to the 
dismemberment of Pakistan and the birth of Bangladesh. 

In December 1970, the first-ever free elections were held in 
Pakistan. The Awami League, led by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, swept 
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the polls, winning 167 of the 169 seats allocated to East Pakistan in a 
combined house of 300. This massive victory gave the Bengali 
nationalists an absolute majority through out the country and entitled 
them to form the central government. It also confirmed the worst fears 
of the establishment, which had for years manoeuvred to deny the East 
Pakistani majority the right to power. 

In the intervening period a tense drama unfolded. Mujeeb was 
virtually running the show in the East and public opinion in West 
Pakistan was whipped into a frenzy. 

On March 2, 1971, the illusion of a united Pakistan was already 
beginning to fade. On March 6, Yahya Khan declared : “Let me make it 
absolutely clear that no matter what happens, as long as I am in 
command of the Pakistan Armed Forces and head of state, I will ensure 
the complete and absolute integrity of Pakistan.” 

As expected, Mujib reacted with equal vehemence. On March 7, he 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of martial law and the transfer of 
power to the elected representatives of the people, threatening to boycott 
the National Assembly session. He also bitterly criticised Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto for obstructing the transfer of power. For his part, Bhutto 
maintained that majority rule would only be possible if the Awami 
League agreed to drop its six-point programme, which demanded much 
greater autonomy for East Pakistan. Bhutto insisted that before a new 
constitution was framed, power should be transferred to the two 
majority parties of the country, his own Pakistan People’s Party in West 
Pakistan and the Awami League in East Pakistan. 

Faced with the Awami League’s legislative strength and Mujib's de 
facto assumption of power, Yahya Khan rushed to Dacca on March 15 
to work out a political settlement. By March 20, the negotiating teams 
of the Awami League and Yahya Khan had agreed on a draft 
proclamation containing the outlines of an interim arrangement for 
the transfer of power. But this agreement was not acceptable to Bhutto, 
he suggested that either the National Assembly session should be 
called first, or he should be allowed more time to negotiate directly 
with Mujib. 

On March 21, having received ‘satisfactory clarifications’, Bhutto 
joined the Dhaka negotiations. These proved to be inconclusive and 
the National Assembly session scheduled for March 23 was postponed 
once again. 

On March 21, a draft presidential proclamation prepared by Colonel 
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Hassan, a member of the official negotiating team, was handed over to 
the Awami League. After examining this document on March 22, the 
Awami League team met Yahya’s team the following day. When they 
arrived, they were told that the six-point scheme could come into effect 
with some minor practical adaptations. At this stage, it was proposed 
that, in order to examine the implications of the financial and economic 
provisions of the proposal, M. M. Ahmed should sit separately with the 
Awami League team. 

Awami League team members initially refused to accept the 
proposal because they felt that Yahya’s advisers were trying to prolong 
discussions on each clause in order to buy time for the military 
crackdown. However, they finally agreed and March 23 was spent in 
discussions. By the next evening the Awami League had concluded 
discussions. However, a clause-by-clause reading of the entire draft 
proclamation remained to be finalised. 

The Awami League proposed that Mujib’s close aide and respected 
lawyer, Dr. Kamal Hosain and Justice Comelius, the respected jurist, sit 
together through the night of March 24 and finalise a draft that could be 
put before Sheikh Mujib and Yahya the next day. It is on record that 
Justice Cornelius agreed but Yahya’s aide Lieutenant-General Peerzada 
held him back, saying, “No, we may discuss for a while, then we may 
meet tomorrow moming.” When the Bengali team suggested that a time 
be fixed for the following day, Peerzada again intervened to say that this 
could be arranged by contacting him on the telephone. The Awami League 
team waited all day for a call from the official team which never came. 

With each passing day, the mood of confrontation intensified. The 
impasse was finally broken with the decision employ a military solution 
to the crisis. Many believe the military option was part of a well 
considered policy. At the time, the general opinion in West Pakistan was 
that army action had been a necessary preemptive strike to check the 
Awami League’s conspiracy to dismember the country. However, world 
opinion widely maintained that Yahya deliberately dragged his feet on 
the talks with Mujib in order to prepare for a military operation. 

On March 24, leaders of the minority parties, as well as some 
members of the PPP left Dhaka. However, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and a few 
other PPP leaders stayed behind. Bhutto was still in the city when the 
holocaust began. He recalled : “At about 10.30 at night, after finishing 
our dinner, we went to our rooms. An hour later we were awakened by 
the noise of gunfire. A number of my friends came to my room and we 
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saw the army in action. We witnessed the military operation from our 
hotel room, for about three hours. A number of places were ablaze and 
we saw the demolition of the office of the newspaper, The People. This 
local English daily had indulged in crude and unrestrained provocation 
against the army and West Pakistan. With the horizon ablaze, my 
thoughts turned to the past and to the future. I wondered what was in 
store for us. Here in front of my eyes I saw the death and destruction of 
our own people. It was difficult to think straight. Many thoughts crossed 
my mind. Had we reached the point of no return—or would time heal the 
wounds and open a new chapter in the history of Pakistan? How I 
wished I knew the answer.” 

Despite his philosophical concerns regarding the move, Bhutto 
maintained that military reprisal had been necessary: “If the regime had 
not acted on the night of the 25th, on the following day the Awami 
League would have declared the independence of Bangladesh. 
Everything was made ready for it—the state of their armed 
preparedness, the concentration of their forces and the barricades on the 
streets were visible proof of this. The general stnke called for the 27th 
was obviously a blind to lead the regime astray. The intention was 'to 
proclaim the independence of Bangladesh on the 26th of March after 
Friday prayers.” 

On March 26, Yahya Khan proclaimed: “I have ordered them [the 
armed forces] to do their duty and fully restore the authority of the 
government.” Two years to the very day after proclaiming martial law 
and pledging, as he put it, “to strive” to restore democratic institutions 
in the country," General Yahya found it necessary to deploy the armed 
forces against the people of one province and to ban the political party 
which had secured an overall majority in the National Assembly. 

It is said that while leaving for West Pakistan, Yahya Khan told 
General Tikka Khan at the Dhaka Airport on March 25 : “Sort them out!” 
In the ensuing weeks this phrase was on the lips of many army officers. 

“Why did you initiate the genocide in Dhaka?” a journalist asked 
Tikka Khan following the debacle. His reply was that there was no 
genocide. “Some terrorists were making preparations at the Jagannath 
Hall to attack the patrol force with firearms. After that, I sent some 
forces to Jagannath Hall. 

It is true that some Hindus died on the occasion. When two groups 
fight or are in a combat, it can't be called genocide.” 


Night of the Generals 


Ahmad Salim 


and fragrance of Spring. The day also marked the annual urs of 
the venerated sixteenth-century Punjabi saint and poet, Madhu 
Lal Hussain. 

Lal Hussain is a symbol of protest in the Punjab. On the occasion of 
his urs, devotees gather at his shrine to thrash out energetic rhythms on 
the dhol, exhausting themselves in a frenzy of dancing, or dhamal. The 
dhamal is more than a boisterous celebration; it is also an expression of 
the desire for freedom, love and justice. 

For centuries, Lal Hussain’s urs has been celebrated with farvour by 
all Lahoris, ordinary people and the elite alike. As they had done for 
years, writers, poets and intellectuals would gather at the Shah Hussain 
College, from where they would proceed to the Shalimar Gardens to 
participate in the celebrations. That year, however, the festive mood was 
overshadowed by sadness as we began to receive reports of the 
bloodbath in East Pakistan. To express our shock and grief at what had 
happened to our Bengali brothers, I proposed that we walk quietly from 
the Shah Hussain College to Lal Hussain’s shrine, barefoot and with our 
heads bowed. Led by Professor Manzoor Ahmad, the principal of Shah 
Hussain College and Shafiq at Tanveer Mirza of Majlis-i-Shah Hussain, 
our sorrowful procession set off for the shrine. 

According to tradition, when you are at the shrine you must dance 
for the saint-and keep dancing until you reach a state of ecstasy. In and 
around the saint’s tomb, the songs of the devotees rang loud and the 
dhamal was in full swing. But my own steps faltered, and instead of 
thoughts of the saint, my mind was preoccupied with the dark events that 
were taking place a thousand miles away, in the eastern half of my country. 


(): March 27, 1971, the city of Lahore was awash in the colours 
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A few days later, the gruesome details of that night of terror began to 
pour in. I learned that as the tanks rolled into Dhaka on the night of 
March 25, their first target was the students. Led by American-supplied 
M-24 World War II tanks, one column of troops sped to the university 
shortly after midnight. British Council Library, using it as a base from 
where they shelled nearby dormitories. 

The university canteen, traditionally the centre of student politics, 
was set alight and its owner, Madhu, shot dead. Madhu had a large 
family—five sons and six daughters—and lived in a small house in the 
Dhaka University staff quarters. In a little over an hour, half of Madhu’s 
family was wiped out. 

Nor were the students spared. They had of course been wamed about 
the attack. But those who survived the brutal onslaught later said that the 
scale of the crackdown was completely unexpected. Most thought they 
would only be arrested; no one had anticipated a massacre. 

The first detailed story about the crackdown, “How Dhaka paid for 
a ‘United Pakistan’,” was filed by Simon Dring of the Daily Telegraph. 
In his report, Dring gives an eyewitness account of the terror Pakistani 
generals unleashed to ‘preserve the integrity’ of the country. 

Dring records that, caught completely by surprise, some 200 students 
were killed in Iqbal Hall, headquarters of the militant anti-government 
students union. Two days later, corpses were still smouldering in burnt- 
out rooms, while others lay outside the hall or floated in a nearby lake. 
An art student was found sprawled across his easel. It was clear that the 
military had already removed many of the bodies, because the 30 or so 
corpses which still remained could not have accounted for all the blood 
in the corridors of Iqbal Hall. 

“At another hall,” Dring writes, “soldiers buried the dead in a hastily 
dug mass grave which was then bulldozed over by tanks. People living 
near the university were caught in the fire too and 200 yards of shanty 
houses running alongside a railway line were destroyed.” Even after five 
days, there was still a pool of blood on the stairs in the house of 
Professor Jatormoy Guha Thakurta and his wife, Pashanti. Many other 
teachers at the university were also killed, including Professor 
Moniruzzaman, Dr. G. C. Dev, Dr. F. R. Khan and Dr. A. Magtadir. 

Meanwhile, a fierce battle took place between Bengali police and 
army troops at the Rajarbagh police headquarters. Most of the 
policemen were killed while the rest retreated. In the rampage, the 
offices of the People and the /ttefaq newspapers were torched. 
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Many markets and slums were also burnt to ashes, including Rayer 
Bazaar, Thathari Bazaar, Naya Bazaar and Shakaripotti. Troops 
occupied the Dhaka Club on the night of March 25 and even five days 
later, the dead bodies of waiters slay strewn around the premises. 

On March 26, Yahya spoke to the people of West Pakistan. As David 
Loshak, in his remarkable account, Pakistan Crisis, remarks, Yahya 
Khan denounced Mujib’s non-cooperation movement as “an act of 
treason”, calling Mujib and his party “enemies of Pakistan” whose 
crime would not go unpunished. This extraordinary broadcast rang the 
death knell for a united Pakistan. To ‘punish’ those who had won a 
majority in the December elections would signal the end of my 
voluntary union between the two wings of the country. 

“Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s action starting his non-cooperation 
movement is an act of treason,” the president proclaimed. “He and his 
party have defied lawful authority for over three weeks. They have insulted 
Pakistan’s flag and defiled the photograph of the father of the nation. They 
have tried to run a parallel government. They have created terror, turmoil 
and insecurity. Millions of our Bengali brethren and those who have settled 
in East Pakistan are living in a state of panic. The armed forces located in 
East Pakistan have been submitted to taunts and insults of all kinds.” 

Instead of expressing remorse about the bloodshed that took place, 
Yahya stated: “I should have taken action against Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and his collaborators weeks ago, but I had to try my utmost to 
handle the situation in such a manner as not to jeopardise any plan of 
peaceful transfer of power. In my eagerness to achieve this aim I kept 
on tolerating one illegal act after another, and at the same time I 
explored every possible avenue for arriving at some reasonable 
solution.” Yahya Khan alleged that Sheikh Mujib and that the Awami 
League had flouted governmental authority. “Mujib’s obstinacy, 
obduracy and absolute refusal to talk.... These people are enemies of 
Pakistan and want East Pakistan to break away completely from the 
country. He had attacked the solidarity and integrity of this country. We 
will not allow some power-hungry and unpatriotic people to destroy this 
country and play with the destiny of 120 million people.” 

Yahya Khan claimed that he had ordered the army to restore the writ 
of the state and had been honest in his intention to transfer power to the 
clected representatives. However, Loshak maintains that Yahya’s speech 
was only a nationalisation for what was intended from the start to be the 
butchery of the Bengali people. 


Long Live Bangladesh 


Ahmad Salim 


(To the poet whose life spanned only two nights, first when he saw moon 
and the other when he witnessed sun.) 


Two nights have befallen us 

Poor old forgetful mom! 

One night we saw moon blossoming in thy plait; 

On the other, we witnessed sun singeing your forehead. 
Two nights have befallen us 

Poor old forgetful mom! 


In the moonlight of the first night, 
Rubious rose blossomed 

Upon thy forehead; 

On the second night, 

The sun of our blood was set ablaze. 
Two nights we have undergone 
Poor old forgetful mom! 


From the land of the five eyed blonde, 
Hailed hounds in dirty uniforms. 

On the first night, 

Your bosom quivered 

Under heavy jack boots; 

On the other, the shower of bullets 
Pierced through thy bust 

And our song soared higher 

And higher. 
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Two nights have befallen us 

The first one threw dust upon moon, 
And the second nearly drowned you 
In tears of blood. 

The five eyed blonde, 

With lids lowered, 

Sheds a flood of tears; 

Her tall sterling boy, 

Stole her cherry and then set off 

To capture the light of thy plait, 
Blurting an outlandish dialect; 

The language of the mid night sun. 


This maze I am unable to see through; 
The mid day sun embellishes 

The sweetheart of the soil; 

And the sun ablaze at mid night 

Sears thy plait. 

Two nights we have gone through 
Poor old forgetful mom! 


On the first night, 

There flashed the flames 

Of thirst for peace and calm, 

Away from our lips; 

On the second one, 

Lead was eased in our chests, 

And the pain travelled through our veins. 


Men in uniform and jackboots, 
Hailing from across Punjab 


Hating you, nay, 
Hating the five eyed blonde as well. 


So she stalks with her eyes lowered; 

The dark sun has envenomed her nights, too. 
The queen of crops in her open, too, 

Pants under the heat of hunger. 

The pain of that wench 

Travels through our veins, 

Along with your pain, Poor old forgetful mom! 
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The five-eyed blonde, 

Then raised her head and spoke thus, 

I sit with my eyes tied to the ground, 

That your war is not just for golden Bengal; 
It is my crusade as well. 

The blood wetting soil out there 

Sweetens my waters here; 

I sit with a lowered head, 


That the fire of my waters 

Sizzles within your breasts 

But my distant companeroes, 

For once you broke down the pride of tyranny 
For once you got better of death 


By offering your blood, 
For once you planted flowers of peace; 
(Hail to your blood and hail to peace). 


Two nights have befallen us 
My distant companeroes, 
Look back and our two lands 
Have gory pages... 

And a linkage ages long. 


] sit with head hung low, 

That the jugglers from my five waters, 
Have again played the trick, 

And a juggler has no land! 

And a juggler has no faith! 


I speak today holding my head high. 

If my pain travels through your veins, 
There seethes in my eyes 

Your old forgetful mama’s pain; 

And on our lips, 

There bums the longing for a common song, 
Out lot is common; 

Our linkage ages long.... 


* After publishing this poem in March 1971, the poet was arrested and tried 
in a summary military court which passed a sentence of rigorous imprisonment 
and flogging on him. 


Journey to Bangladesh 


Dr. Tariq Rahman 


take on the shapes of huge rivers meandering across a green land. 

The palm trees become visible and then we are flying over 
picturesque huts, some with tin roofs, nestling besides jewel-like ponds. 
Then the water ends and the plane taxis as the air hostess tells us that we 
have landed in Dhaka. 

This is September 1994 and I think of people who landed here in that 
fateful year 1971. I could understand the minds of both the West 
Pakistanis and the Bangladeshis of that time because I have read most 
available records on it. And now I was here to study an earlier event — 
the language movement (Bhasha Ondolan) ranging from 1948 to 1952. 
It was this earlier event which had set the ball rolling towards 1971. 

But this is not a scholarly analysis of the Language Movement. It is 
merely an account of my visit to Dhaka in pursuit of it. Moreover, it is 
an intellectual account not a personal one. Thus people who helped me 
at the personal level are not mentioned here. They are mentioned 
elsewhere — in the acknowledgements of my book on, language and 
politics in Pakistan. 

The Bangla Academy where I worked was in Burdwan House, a 
huge imposing structure, which was once the Chief Minister's house. 
This is where Khwaja Nazimuddin and Nurul Amin lived when the 
students and other educated middle-class people started demanding that 
their language be used in affairs of the state. 

Near Burdwan House was Dhaka University with a large complex of 
colleges, hostels and other buildings. I could imagine those first 
enthusiasts of the Bangla language going about from hostel to hostel in 


T= plane descends and the interminable lines of molten silver 
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September 1947 when the Tamaddun Majlis was formed. It was in a 
pamphlet of the Majlis that Abul Mansur Ahmed had pointed out : “If 
Urdu is made our state language then the educated people of East 
Pakistan will become illiterate overnight and they will become 
disqualified for government service.” 

This was the crucial issue. Language was a passport for jobs and 
Bengalis were in the majority; they did not want to be dominated by the 
Western Wing. 

The students held meetings in the innumerable little tick shops where 
their successors stood even now under the azure sky. The rickshaws, 
pulled by emaciated men, still crowded the black roads, as they must 
have about 47 years ago. But on March 19, 1948, the roads up to the 
airport were crowded; Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the Quaid-i-Azam, was 
coming to Dhaka. Recently the students had battled with Nazimuddin’s 
police till he had conceded defeat and signed a pact with them. He had 
agreed, among other things, that “Bengali should also be one of the state 
languages” of Pakistan. The crowd is always large in such a populated 
city, but the diary of Tajuddin Ahmad, for March 19, told me “no 
enthusiasm was seen in the people”. 

I could visualise the ramrod ascetic figure of the Quaid in Race 
Course Maidan. But his words were: “But let me make it very clear to 
you that the State Language of Pakistan is going to be Urdu and no other 
language.” 

These words were unexpected. I read in Tajuddin’s diary that they 
“hurt every person of this province — He ‘was expected to be above 
party” (diary of March 21, 1948). Other sources confirmed Tajuddin's 
words. But this was not all. The Quaid repeated the same statement at 
the convocation in the University on March 24 and students actually 
shouted “Na, Na, Na”. The original sources said that he paused — but 
then went on! 

If only he had paused and seen that the West Pakistani press and 
bureaucracy was feeding him lies. They told him that only communists 
and Indian agents were agitating for Bangla. But he was, after all, 
terminally ill and at advanced age. Perhaps he said all this without 
knowing what its implication would be. But the rulers of East and West 
Pakistan must have known, for they were afraid of Bangla because they 
did not want power to go into the hands of the vernacular educated 
middle class of East Bengal. 

The fateful day of February 21, 1952, is described in such detail by 
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so many sources that I could actually visualise it. I could see the 
students gathering in the campus in large numbers. The making of 
placards and the running around of the student leaders. They decided 
that they would defy section 144, imposed in Dhaka, which prevented 
the gathering of more than five people. In the afternoon, under the mild 
Bengal sun, they came out in groups and the police arrested them 
promptly. Then came chaos and confusion, brick batting; speeches; 
shouts: Rashtrabhaska Bangla Chai (We want Bangla as the state 
language). 

Confusion spread and clouds of tear gas burnt the nostrils of 
students. The police were abused as they charged again and again 
brandishing slicks at defiant students. The District Magistrate said later 
in the Ellis Enquiry Report that he ordered fire only when he found that 
the police would be overpowered. Other witnesses deny this and nobody 
can be sure of exactly what happened. However, even the police 
confessed that it had fired 39 gas grenades, 72 tear gas shells and 27 
bullets leading to “nine casualties— of whom three were students and six 
outsiders.” Other people put the death figures much higher. The students 
now shouted : Noor ul Amin phashi chai, 

Rashtrobhasha Bangla chai (We want Noorul Amin to be hanged, 
We want Bangla as a state language). 

And one thing could not be denied. Before the sun set on Dhaka 
on February 21 the foundation for Bangladesh had been laid. Bengali 
blood had been shed and the Bhasha Ondolan was no longer confined to 
students and intellectuals. Now it was a symbol of West-Pakistan 
domination over East Pakistan. Bengali was accepted as a state 
language, but this was too late and not enough. What the people of 
East Bengal really wanted was justice. They wanted an equal share in 
power, in jobs and services and in the armed forces. The 21st of 
February (or Ekushe as it is called) became a symbol of all these 
aspirations. Scores of intelligence reports in the Ayub Khan years tell us 
that whenever the people resented martial policies, they took out large 
processions on the 21st. 

I read these reports — a perfect treasure trove for a historian- and 
wondered why the military failed to understand that their policies were 
wrong. When I stood by the Shaheed Minar, a monument made 
spontaneously first and then with official patronage, | wondered why it 
was dismantled in the military action of March 1971. But the Bangla 
Academy itself was bombarded, as its head at that time, Professor Kabir 
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Chowdhary, told me. And, even more regrettably, intellectuals 
themselves were killed. The house from which Munier Chowdhary, a 
leading intellectual and an activist of the Bhasha Ondolan, was hauled 
away to his death was shown to me by his brother, Kabir Chowdhary. 
That Dhanmondi house was the centre of discussions on the Language 
Movement and old memories peeped out of its ancient walls. Ruling 
élite start believing their own propaganda. They do not see their 
mistakes; their selfishness; their arbitrary use of power. That is why the 
Language Movement was mishandled and finally led to irreconcilable 
differences — differences resulting in the birth of Bangladesh. 

As the plane rose in the washed blue dome of the sky I wished my 
kind hosts joy. And I also wished that the rulers of the world start 
understanding that unjust policies are not even in their own best interest. 
On the basis of that understanding alone can a new world order be 
created. That is a lesson not only for Pakistan but also; for others. It is a 
lesson which India could learn, for instance by walking out of Kashmir. 
How much security; such a wise act would give to India; what relief it 
would bring to those who fight for crumbs of bread in Bombay and 
Calcutta; what peace it would give to South Asia— one can only imagine. 
But neither the ruling élite of Pakistan nor those of India have ever opted 
for peace so far. It’s a hard thought — but we live in lands of people who 
cannot see, cannot hear, cannot feel! With these grim thoughts I looked 
down at the brown land below. People live nasty, brutal and short lives 
here and will continue to do so. I fastened my seat belt- we were about 
to land at Karachi airport. 


POEMS 


Ahmad Salim 


Dhola of Siraj-ud-Daula* 
(To Sheikh Mujibur-Rahman) 


Dirge and knell are in the air; 
Said Nirad, ** 

Good lord acts in unison 
Yesterday, 

Dawn cracked in the East 
And so here it must be tomorrow 
That the spangle of earth 
And light of love be born. 
Too few are the crass idiots 
That are out to fight out 

The will of Lord. 


Vendors of the West stand, 
Shouldering their wares, 
Having played the havoc, 
Hand in hand with the tyrants; 
Sun sets in the East today. 


Siraj ud Daula took his men to the field. 
Ja'afer, the general, swore, 

His hand upon the Holy Quran, 

“Shall never betray motherland, 

Shall never fail my pledge". 
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Then Hindus and Muslims, 
Challenged the apes - the usurpers, 
“Hark! you invaders, 

We shall take edge off your sword.” 


The intruder, the ape jeered, 
“You fools, 

I shall turn the tables upon you. 
My heart, a chip of Shylock, 
Lies in my eyes.” 


Siraj ud Daula vowed, 

“We, Hindus and Muslims, shall see 
That no ape, no English there be, 
On this motherland of ours 

Where live valiant men 


Brushing shoulders with death, 
In every breath. 


The foxy intruder, the ape booed again, 
“You ignoramus, 

Your general, Ja'afer, 

Bowing to the altar of Mammon, 
Stands with me.” 


And so it was that the land of Bengal, 
Underwent a deluge of blood; 

The blitz of tyranny let loose 

The day sank in the East. 


District Jail Lahore. 
August 197] 


(*) Dhola: A genre of Punjabi folk songs 
( **) Nirad: A Punjabi folk character 
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Golden Bengal 


Watching my plight, earth welled up, 

My veils in shreds, my mantle tattered up, 
Winds of wrath and fury, 

Blowing across the land. 

Oh my poor old soul 

That sheds blood red tears, 

With every passing breath. 


Years, thousands of long years, 

Nothing but sighs, wails and tears; 
Pirates invading this land, 

Storming from across the defiant streams. 


Oh but these twenty-five years! 

Who will dare narrate, 

This somber tale of tears. 

Embers under feet and flames over head, 
Nazrul Lying muzzled 

Tagore in a deeply ominous sleep, 


No one to stand by me, 

No shelter or refuge, 

No Tito Mir or Shah Siraj 

No one to attend my misery stricken call; 
A booty divided recklessly, 

A body disjointed ruthlessly, 

My eyes scatted across the fields. 


Open eyes to witness, 
Raise lights to watch, 
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So thoroughly drenched in blood, 
My last twenty five years. 


My daughters and my sons, 
They defied the decrees, 
Paid the price, 

Went over the fence, 

To join the dead, 

Songs on lips, 

And fire of love in heads. 


These scions of mine, 

The pride of human kind, 

Draped in coffins, 

Entered the battle field, 

Paid the gift of blood, 

And saved the mother tongue. 
Prisons and gallows hum, 

And hum the darkest nights, 

Lasses sit in wait, 

By the lamps of full-lit eyes. 
Crossing countless scarlet brooks, 
The caravan moves ahead. 

Reins of the people are being pulled, 
By black horses of the under world. 
Thugs are out, 

To steal the scent of flowers, 
Lasses stalk the lanes with bloodshot looks. 
Poor little soul of peace, 

Pants under the fever of fury, 
Hamlets turned into a cemetery, 
Buzzing yards deserted, 

Lanes without their passers by. 


Beauty is raped 

And the longings dampened in the womb. 
Sea is deep 

And the wall is high. 

Scent od love is debarred. 
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Fields abounds in gold, 

But, oh, our beggarly lot, 

Picking tea leaves, 

With a wicker hanging across the neck. 


My honor is pawned 
To the alien sons; 

Will there ever be 

A Doodu Mian re born. 


The poet of Punjab, 

(His name, mind you, is Ahmad) 
Tears in eyes, 

Feet in fetters, 

Red shirt hanging loosely 

About a feeble frame; 

Seeks good for every being. 


December 7, 1970 


On the seventh day of December, 

In the seventieth year of present century, 
The gentle breeze of democracy, 
wafted across the fields; 

Earth opened her eyes 

with a soothing calm smile; 

Long live motherland! 

Long live motherland! 

Sun rose and the murky night got lost; 
The people awoke, 

And the virgin soil upturned. 


The poet of Punjab, 

(His name, you know, is Ahmad) 
Shouted with joy, 

“Justice is a hand." 
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March 25, 1971 


Then the haggard eyes of poet, 
Witnessed that storm; 

When every son of soil, 

Came out to kiss the rope. 
Handful of despots, 

Fuelled the fire of wrath; 

Veil in shreds 

And the turban trampled upon. 


Motherland got ruined 

Under the fetlocks of the black horse; 
And, lo, snapped that finely woven thread, 
That tied the fatherland. 


Light is Blighted, 
Sun is slighted, 
Pakistan divided. 


Camp Jail, Lahore 
December 197] 
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Two Sides to a Story 


Asif Farrukhi 


liberty, mine is the language of loss. The events of 1971, which led 

to the dismemberment of Pakistan and the emergence of Bangladesh 
as a sovereign nation, are distant from me both in time as well as place, 
so I have to learn from stories and poems. A boy growing up in Karachi 
stretched out across the wing-length on the other shore, I would envy 
people who live through cataclysmic events —1947, 1971—as it 
becomes simpler for them to take sides, easier to make choices. Their 
responses are determined. Unlike those who were privileged to 
participate, I feel that I need to learn more about 1971 in order to be able 
to fathom the extent of what actually happened, be able to thrash out the 
actualities from the confusion and the loud noises. J am not sure if this 
can be a personal act of redemption but I have to take a longer 
perspective. It comes back to me as a memory of confused days. 
Occurring somewhere in the periphery of my consciousness, the 
unfolding events trickled down from the newspapers and the radio as I 
tried to connect all that was a swirl around me: the booming news on the 
radio, black-outs at home, the "Crush India" stickers on cars, an 
intensity of impressions lived through which will not allow me to 
dissect out the socio-political issues. I vividly remember how my aunt 
insisted that in her house they had space under the stair-case where we 
could all squeeze in during air-raids so we had to shut our single-unit 
house in the Karachi University Campus — how my mother would go 
white in the face hearing the doleful sound of the siren (she's been 
through 1947 as a child, somebody would remind us time and again) and 
how we cousins had a real problem whiling away all the time at our 


[: is still a fractured landscape for me to begin with. More than 
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hands—the schools had been closed and there was little that we could 
do in a situation that we dimly understood — and for us those long days 
were a succession of playing Scrabble or Monopoly, making word 
salads and buying or renting Piccadilly or the Strand as we heard bombs 
exploding at the Airport. Although we heard the distant rumbling of 
thunder "over there" in East Pakistan, but for us it was a war against 
India being fought by our "valiant forces" and it being the duty of all 
good citizens to support the cause against the old enemy. For us, the 
Pakistani side seemed to be involved in nothing but an exciting 
adventure meant to show the righteous path to the world. My teeth were 
on edge with the un-easy sense of being in other people's house (is that 
how the Bengalis felt in Pakistan?) This pain was sharpened as life's 
knife-edge penetrated deeper into what I fancied as my existential 
wound, when my father came down with a nearly fatal heart attack - 
which the doctors did not diagnose till much later, when the damage was 
beyond repair—and we spent tense days praying and hoping against 
hope. Un-certainty was in the very air. Recalling those days, the jingling 
tunes of the "morale-boosting" TV songs comes to my mind more than 
the speeches made by the military junta. I have no recollection of 
hearing about the surrender of the Pakistani armed forces. It came 
through in bits and pieces. It did not make sense then. I do not remember 
how people reacted to what was instantly named "the loss"(suqoot) of 
East Pakistan. What happens when countries die? What happened 
ultimately was that the school re-opened. On going back to school I 
remember that my Bengali class-mates started disappearing one by 
one—they just stopped coming to school and nobody asked any 
questions as everybody knew and nobody was talking. On my first visit 
to Dhaka more than a decade and half later, I spent a lazy afternoon 
thumbing through the Dhaka phonebook—the city had a different 
spelling then, my first indication of change on landing at the familiar- 
looking airport—and looking up the Abdul Munims and the Badarul 
Kalams, wondering if these were the same lost class-mates and whether 
they would recognize me and even if they did, what would I say to them. 
At that time, the ‘loss of East Pakistan’ meant to me not being able to 
buy paan for my great-aunt, Baji Appa, who even tried to chew guava- 
leaves and gave up in disgust and not being able to listen to Firdausi 
Begum singing the Bhatiali on the radio every Sunday while we had a 
family breakfast, a luxury we could not afford on weekdays. This was 
by no means a small loss, as Firdausi’s lilting voice was deeply 
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ingrained with that feeling of being with the family, that to this day all 
family meals seem incomplete without her voice in the backdrop 
crooning of boats and journeys with the soft plip-plop of the oars in the 
river water. So some of the music did go out of my life. It was to come 
back to me as a story much later. 

These impressions seem scanty, fragmented, when I compare them 
with the experiences of the people who came from "over there." Now 
‘1971 and all that’ conveys to me primarily a sense of those people's 
experiences which I heard at second-hand and time-removed. Bazmi, 
my room-mate during my graduate days at Harvard would start recall 
his Chittagong childhood during our the homes-sick winter days—our 
first encounter with being snow-bound—how this father had met Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and how the family had to be split while leaving home. 
He never did talk of what actually happened but he would talk of the 
difficulties that the family faced after coming to Karachi and how they 
had to start from scratch. He felt that the loss of his childhood home had 
made him anxious about financial security and that he would still get 
panic attacks on seemingly trivial matters. 1971 for me is also Shabana 
(not her real name) who worked as community-based physician in my 
project in the katchi abadis of Karachi. She came through initially as a 
rather insecure young woman who just did not have a grip on herself or 
what she could do. One day when we had gone to visit the wife of our 
Bangladeshi colleague, who was depressed after extensive surgery 
following the discovery of uterine tumour. While consoling her, 
Shabana to everyone's surprise suddenly switched to speaking in 
Bengali. Later on she spoke of her childhood as the daughter of a (West) 
Pakistani manager in some industrial unit in Narayangunj or some such 
place, a man apparently very popular with the staff. When the "trouble" 
started and the Pakistani army moved in, many of the staff members 
took shelter with Shabana's father. When the Pakistani army took 
"action", the house became a flash-point as a possible hiding place for 
the "enemy." Shabana recalls how he was gunned down in the army 
attack and how her mother, ran through the night with her two young 
children till she reached the home of a relative in Dhaka. Shabana told 
me that an even greater trauma was reaching Karachi in an almost 
destitute condition, dependant upon the kindness off family members. 
Later on the Army apologized to the family for the "mistake" and the 
Bangladesh authorities named a road after the dead man—how simple it 
seems for the same person to be a "mistake" in Pakistan and a hero in 
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Bangladesh. Can the two accounts ever be reconciled, except perhaps in 
fiction? 

The realization of 1971 as a double-edged story I owe primarily to 
Gholam Mohammed, the Urdu short storywnter who was an ardent 
Bangladeshi nationalist and whom I met during my first visit to Dhaka. 
He immediately started taking me to task for Intizar Husain referring to 
the "fall of Dhaka" in his novel Basti and for Fahmida Riaz's fictional 
travel account Zinda Bahar in which the narrator says that her watch has 
stopped. Gholam Mohammed took such things literally and personally. 
Ashe introduced me to Urdu and Bangla writers, it was to him that I first 
started describing that Pakistani wnters were not totally silent about 
such issues and that there was some fine fiction which needed to be 
better known both at home and abroad. Sitting down at a teashop in 
Dhaka, I started making a list at the back of a used sheet of paper of all 
the stories and poems from Pakistan about 1971 I would like 
Gholambhai to read. The conversation was continued for some time 
through an exchange of letters but dwindled down and a few years later 
Gholam Mohammed died. Does death bring respite to such restless 
souls? Till the time of crossing the it’s and dotting the i’s in this 
anthology, I have continued to exchange stories with his ghost. With 
this, I turn the page. 


What I did not know then was soon to tum into a terrible reality which 
continues to have a bitter legacy. Dark clouds were gathering and within 
no time the banks of the Buriganga, the aging river, were to be on fire. 
From the flames emerged many stories. Political events do not divide 
equally and simply into literary writing but the fiction and poetry 
written in Bangla around that time gives you a sense of the pulse of the 
time. Riding a wave of nationalist fervor, Bangla fiction was in a 
buoyant mode, representing and re-presenting the unfolding events, and 
above all the people, caught in the very jaws of history, people who could 
easily be forgotten if not documented and imagined in the annals of fiction. 
While all this was taking place, what was it like on the other side? 1971, 
Pakistan: Was it the end of a story? Or a new beginning? 1971 represents 
a breaking-point in the literature of some of Pakistan's languages, 
especially Urdu. Decades after the events, it is still hard to come to a 
conclusion and this anthology is an attempt to read the story in the stories. 

Before 1971 comes 1947 and before we can come to the former, we 
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have to go through the later, a year of independence and many literary 
ventures. As it came into being as a newly created country, Pakistan 
almost started on a literary note. An ominous beginning, the newly- 
found Independence— ‘the mottled dawn’ of Faiz’s oft-quoted poem— 
brought in its wake the Partition and in its wake communal violence on 
an unprecedented scale leading to displacement of vast numbers of 
people, but again in the midst of the mayhem, hope and new yearnings. 
This was also a prolific time for poets and fiction-writers, so much so 
that 1947 and its aftermath became a set theme, which has not run dry to 
this date. Leafing through the pages of a number of anthologies of the 
‘Partition stories’™— Alok Bhalla's three volumes of Stories About the 
Partition of India (Indus, 1994) and Muhammed Umar Memon’s An 
Epic Unwritten: The Penguin Book of Partition Stories From Urdu 
(Penguin, 1998)— one cannot fail to be struck by the sheer volume of 
writing which falls in this category as well as how a number of stories 
continue to reverberate in the mind as if they were part and parcel of a 
collective memory. Since then and following the precedence of the 
progressive and modernist writers, socio-political comments and the 
moving shadow of history have been important themes for literature in 
Pakistan's various languages, especially Urdu. Against this backdrop, 
one is baffled by the literary responses to 1971. So what happened in 
1971? Why does there seem to be a gap in the story? Is the lack of a 
story framing the real story? 

The seemingly limited and lacklustre literary responses are thrown 
against a sharp relief by a larger gap at the national level. Pakistan has 
not effectively addressed nor come to terms with the forces and factors 
which culminated in those events. Such an assessment is still 
conspicuous by its absence in the country's curriculum and some 
textbooks that ascribe to the ever popular and ubiquitous conspiracy 
theory - the state and its people more sinned against than sinning. Such 
self-righteous chest beating effectively blocks the space for any 
assessment of what went wrong, the untold story of the slow developing 
but irreconcilable chasm and the subsequent cataclysmic events 
terminating in the break-up of the country which had emerged in 1947 
and the appearance of its former “East wing” as a sovereign entity. In 
his analytical study of creative writing from Pakistan in Urdu around 
this theme (“Pakistani Urdu Creative Writing On National 
Disintegration: The Case of Bangladesh”, Journal of Asian Studies, vol. 
XLIII, No I, November 1983), M. U. Memon contextualizes the literary 
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within the larger issue: 

F; “Contrary to the general sense of gloom and loss pervading the 
discussion by Pakistanis of their corporate disaster, the incident 
appears to have touched only a few; fewer still are those for whom 
it has had any deeper emotive significance at all, with 
ramifications in national morality. The country might just as well 
have written off the whole incident.” 

Easier to write-off than to come to terms with. Wiped clean by the 
state machinery if it were not for the people crammed in the few stories 
that did get written, people who defied the forgetting at a higher level 
and survived in fiction. How effective and complete a barrier this can be 
was brought home to me recently while teaching a graduate-level short 
course at the Pakistan Study Centre, Karachi University, when some of 
the students - eager, bright young men and women, nurtured on state- 
controlled curricula and media—wanted a confirmation if all this" about 
1971 had really taken place. No less surprising was their encounter with 
the poems and stories discussed during the course. They had no idea that 
such writings existed. While these students may not have been 
representative, their response was fairly typical. Such a situation is 
thrown into a sharp relief with the general stance of Pakistan's writers, 
as indicated by Memon: 

“Pakistani men of letters, otherwise known for their strident 
espousal of social and political issues at home and abroad, have 
been less than forthcoming on the meaning of and consequences 
of their own national disintegration.” 

Analysis of the few notable exceptions led Memon to the conclusion 
that the literary responses from Pakistan about these events have been 
‘sparse and casual.’ Yet this body of work, whatever its worth, has not 
been afforded adequate attention. This may not have entirely been due 
to the literary worth, or lack of it, in the texts but also to do with national 
attitudes which wanted to be done with the events of 1971 and not be 
reminded time and again. 

While there has been little effort to systematically analyze the cause 
and effect of what happened and internalize the results, the specter of 
1971 is repeatedly invoked as a convenient rhetorical device or bogey 
whenever Pakistan's politics are perceived to be going awry or 
whenever there are political grievances in any of the less than dominant 
provinces. This is an attempt to ‘use’ history for political gains. What 
such a trend indicates. for Pakistan's socio-political fabric, is expressed 
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in a number of newspaper articles written by Masud Mufti, who was a 

civil servant posted in the last days and later on wrote about his 

experiences: 
“Hitherto, we mourned the loss of East Pakistan as a one-time 
historical tragedy, but are now rediscovering it as the first splinter 
of continuous erosion. This finding may sound sacrilegious. But it 
demands an objective assessment of our 59-year history, which 
primarily is the story of a long war between the democratic and 
undemocratic forces in the country. East Pakistan was the first 
casualty in this war, which continues to rage to this day between 
the same adversaries, with the same determination and with the 
same destructive possibilities.” 

It is the personal experience which gives credibility to Mufti's 
account, no matter how much one may differ with it. "By day I live in 
2006, but by night I recall 1971," Mufti states poignantly. Although he 
repeatedly identifies India as the "culprit" which led to the eventual 
dismemberment of Pakistan in 1971, I tend to differ with such finger- 
pointing as shifts all responsibility away from the forces which were at 
work within Pakistan itself. Mufti's analysis is more plausible when he 
explicitly identifies the accumulated series of insults heading towards 
the eventual break-up right after the assassination of Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan in 1951, which brought forth a new kind of player in 
the political arena: 

"The army-feudal axis thus established soon developed into a 
governing system which saw the politically enlightened and vocal 
democratic majority of East Pakistan as a threat to its current hold 
on power and future ambitions." 

The ruling junta was able to setup national disintegration to its 
political advantage, more as its requirement and less as a national 
catastrophe. "With East Pakistan gone, the undemocratic elements 
attained an unchallenged hold over the residual Pakistan," as Mufti 
states. Such attitudes are further strengthened by recent and rather 
simplistic attempts to fuse the ethnic identity of the Indus Man and I 
tend to agree with Niaz Zaman's complaint that "West Pakistan 
conveniently forgot East Pakistan's contribution to Pakistan." 

Literary response to 1971 came in the form of waves, mostly 
depending upon where the writer happened to be located at the given 
time. The first wave consisted mainly of the writers who bore witness 
and lived through the fateful days, for whom this was an ordeal of 
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displacement, loss of home and bearings. This included fiction-writers 
Umme Umara, Shahzad Manzar, Mehmood Wajid, Ali Haider Malik, 
Anis Siddiqui, Shahid Kamrani, Afsar Mahpuri, Naim Arvi, Noorul 
Huda Syed, A. Khayyam, Rehman Sharif and Mohiuddin Nawab among 
others. Umme Umara had earned the reputation of a promising young 
woman writer, which was consolidated with the stories she went on to 
write. However her work has been unjustly neglected by critics. Afsar 
Mahpuri was well-known by that time for his polished poetry, especially 
ghazals in the conventional mode but went on to write a number of short 
stories which were collected in book-form after his death. Mehmood 
Wajid, Ali Haider Malik and Noor ul Huda Syed fulfilled their early 
promise with the short stories they wrote after migration to Pakistan, 
recalling what they had been through. Comparatively senior to them in 
years, Shahzad Manzar became better known as a critic than as a fiction- 
writer and in his analytical account of the progress of the short story in 
Pakistan, he accorded a special place to the fiction dealing with 1971. 
Rahman Sharif and Mohiuddin Nawab began their careers on a 
promising note but somehow their interests took them towards other 
directions. 

Prior to 1971, the former East Pakistan was home to a small but 
definite degree of literary activity in Urdu and against all odds, this 
continued on a somewhat diminished scale at the hands of the writers 
who chose to stay back. The most notable among them is Gholam 
Muhammad, who had established his reputation in the sixties with short 
stories which raised the disturbing questions of loyalty to the land and 
local culture. A staunch nationalist, he was unflinching in his views. 
After a brief gap during the seventies, he took up writing again, 
depicting the tribulations of the fledgling state. An established writer 
and translator by the sixties, Ahmad Saadi’s work took a new turn with 
short stories depicting camp-life among the aspirant refugees. These 
stories formed the first half of a collection which also included the work 
of SM Sajid, probably the finest fiction-writer to appear post-1971 in 
Urdu from "over there". Ahmad Saadi published another volume and 
left behind considerable amount of uncollected short stories by the time 
of his death but Sajid disappeared from the literary horizon. Ayub Johar 
published a collection of short stories from Dhaka and there were a 
number of other writers whose short stories appeared in magazines from 
Pakistan as well as little magazines published from Bangladesh. As their 
work was published in Bangladesh, their work remained largely 
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unknown in Pakistan and as it was written in Urdu, it did not attract the 
kind of get mainstream attention it deserved in Bangladesh. They were 
unfortunate to fall between the cracks of what otherwise seems to be a 
complete divide. 

While this narrative of loss and survival against all odds was being 
formulated piece by piece, all was not quiet on the Western front too. As 
a few writers began to realize that reality was different from what the 
state machinery was depicting, the Punjabi poet and activist Ahmad 
Salim was part of a small-scale public agitation in Lahore and was put 
behind bars. The fiction-writer Parveen Sanwar was closer to the 
dominant mood of denial and shocked disbelief, laying the blame on 
outside interference. Her short story Home And Hearth is available in an 
English translation but its main attraction is the historical interest of 
typifying an attitude. A far better writer is Altaf Fatima who, in addition 
to short stories, gave the issues more detailed treatment in her novel 
Chalta Musafir. 

Generally regarded as the most important fiction-wnter to emerge 
from Pakistan, Intizar Husain took up 1971 as his theme a number of 
times. His best-known novel Busti offers a realistic portrayal of a nation 
at war with itself and gives the general sense of a direction-less drift in 
which the country is plunged as a consequence of the crisis. Short 
stories such as Who Jo Khoey Gai (The Lost Ones) and Andhi Gali 
(Blind Alley), collected in Shehr-e-Afsos (City of Sorrow) are dark, 
somber and brooding tales while in Aseer (Prisoner/s), two characters 
exchange notes over how things were "over there" and how things are 
“here.” —Masood Ashar's short stories collected in Band Aankhon Par 
Donon Haath move away from a reality which has become fragmented 
and painful, perhaps incapable of even bearing the truth. In a more 
conventional mode, Akhtar Jamal’s short stories, such as Aik Pakistani 
Ladka (A Pakistani Boy) is full of pathos in which the crisis does not 
end at 1971, but seizes a young boy's trusting innocence. Salim Akhtar's 
Mahaz 197] strikes a discordant note at odds with jingoistic chauvinism 
fed on images of martial security. Denuded of this cushioning security, 
the protagonist of this story becomes a hapless victim. Asad Muhammad 
Khan makes no direct reference in his short story to the events which 
takes the form of a mock-trial, bringing out the sense of the absurd in 
officialdom's treatment of the entire affair. The summary trial is 
outrageous that one does not miss a direct reference to 1971. In his 
recently published collected short stories, Jo Kahaniyan Likheen 
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(Karachi, 2007) the author has inserted a subtitle: Hamood ur Rahman 
Commission Kay Roobaroo, but this seems un-necessary in a story 
which is complete by itself and makes no mistake about the direction in 
which the accusing finger is pointing. From Masood Ashar and Asad 
Muhammad Khan to Enver Sajjad’s Sazishi 2 (The Conspirators-2), a 
common feature perhaps the only one amongst these otherwise 
dissimilar writers—of these stories is their reliance on a more abstract 
and experimental, rather than traditionally realistic mode. Some critics 
are prone to read these fictions in a more literal manner, ascribing the 
narrative mode to a direct consequence of the censorship imposed by the 
military dictatorship which took over the remaining Pakistan after 1971, 
one must also keeping mind the literary trends of the days as by the 
sixties the Urdu short story was inclined to break from the dominant 
realistic mode and move towards newer ground. This sense of shifting 
ground became a natural part of some of the best short fiction to deal 
with the 1971-related issues. 

1971 was, however a phase, albeit an important one for these writers, 
while the one writer who dealt with this in detail and who addressed it 
in a number of books, written in various forms from fiction to memoirs, 
is Masud Mufti. Posted as a government of Pakistan official to Dhaka in 
1971, he witnessed the transfer of power and landed up as a prisoner of 
war in India. His Sadiyon Paar (Across Centuries) depicts the plight of 
a Muslim who had escaped from India as his family was slaughtered in 
1947, only to see murder and pillage repeated in 1971, while Tishnagi 
(Thirst) focuses on a growing boy who has learnt to taste blood. It is 
noteworthy that on its first appearance in the distinguished literary 
magazine Nugoosh, it carried only a question mark as the identity of the 
author. Perhaps that question mark has not been lifted from stories such 
as Qaisar Qasri's Thoo Thoo, a strangely accomplished and enigmatic 
story by a writer who published no collection in his lifetime, did not 
regard himself as a writer, lived and died in literary obscurity. What 
remains is the story. 

Years after the blood-tide being dimmed, the subject continues to 
draw attention of writers, as exemplified by Hassan Manzar, whose 
Insaan Ka Desh (Man's Homeland) and the more recent Bartanvi 
Qabrain (British Graves) are fine short stories, set at an oblique angle 
to the events on which they nevertheless offer a perspective. Following 
in the wake of Intizar Hussain and Altaf Fatima's novels, 1971 occurs as 
a theme in a handful of novels, some fairly recent. Razia Fashi Ahmad's 
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Sadiyon Ki Zanjir (translated into English as Breaking Links) gives a 
long over-view, going back to roots in history. Mixing travel accounts 
with fictionalized memories, Fahmida Riaz's Zinda Bahar (translated 
into English as Zinda Bahar Lane) defies easy categorization. The force 
of events in Tahir Mehmood's Allah Megh Dey and Mustansar Hussain 
Tarar's Raakh takes the course of action close to the theatre of war. After 
long, lean years, there are now some novels from Pakistan's nascent 
English-writing which attempt to address the notable gap and 
Kartography by the well-known writer Kamila Shamsie as well as 
Sorayya Khan's debut novel Noor are noteworthy. That the subject 
continues to haunt writers is bome home by Hameed Shahid's Mitti 
Adam Khati Hai (The Earth Gobles Up Adam) in which the devastating 
earthquake the northern parts of Pakistan experienced in 2005 unleashes 
the unhealed wound of 1971, indicating that the questions remain open 
as far as Pakistan’s fiction, if not politics, is concerned. 


Sheikh Muyib’s reply to 
Pakistani Newsmen 


that meaningful negotiations between his country and Pakistan 
“can only be held on the basis of sovereign equality.” 

“Once negotiations start, there is no reason why we cannot settle all 
our problems and eventually move towards the establishment of friendly 
relations to the benefit of all the peoples of the Sub-continent”, he 
added. 


S heikh Mujibur Rahman, Prime Minister of Bangladesh, has said 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman stated this in written replies to questions 
submitted to him by two Pakistani journalists who were in Dhaka 
recently. The journalists— Mazhar Ali Khan, Editor-in-Chief and Syed 
Najiullah, columnist of ‘Dawn’— are the first Pakistani journalists to 
visit Bangladesh and interview that country’s Prime Minister. 

(The text of the questions submitted and Mr. Mujibur Rahman's replies to 
them was sent to us yesterday from New Delhi where the two journalists now 
are. They wrote: "In our interview with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, whatever was 
said was off the record. But questions, submitted later, were answered in 
writing. The copy was delivered to is in New Delhi through the Bangladesh 
High Commission after our re-tum from Dhaka.") 

The Bangladesh Prime Minister also said that the primary 
concept of the future relationship between Pakistan and Bangladesh 
“must be the acceptance of the realities that have emerged-in the Sub- 
continent.” 

He said he believed that normalisation of relations was in the interest 
of all the peoples of the Sub-continent and added that the people of 
Bangladesh would welcome a settlement of all out-standing problems 
with Pakistan through negotiations. He did not see why objective 
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conditions for the negotiations could not be created if there was 
sincerity or purpose. 


The following is the text of the questions and the answer: 


Question: What, in your view, should be the primary concept of the 
future relationship between our two countries? And would that help the 
people of the Sub-continent and advance the cause of world peace? 


Answer: The primary concept must be the acceptance of the realities 
that have emerged in the Sub-continent. We must stop looking 
backwards, if we are to look forward to a future of peace. Meaningful 
progress towards this objective can be made by dealings with each other 
on the basis of sovereign equality and non-interference in each other 
internal affairs. 


Question: To our mind, the present deadlock not withstanding, 
positions have come closer, and the gap has narrowed down to such 
an extent that it is now almost a matter of procedure and mechanics. 
Can you suggest a way out, knowing as you do, perhaps, the 
difficulties, domestic as well as international and of public 
commitments made by either side from time to time? You will agree 
with us that there is a compelling demand on both sides that there should 
be normalisation of relations. 


Answer: Of course, I believe that normalisation of relations is in 
the interest of all the peoples of the sub-continent. Dispite all that our 
peoples have gone through, they remain, basically generous and 
would welcome a settlement of all outstanding problems with Pakistan 
through negotiations, What is necessary is sincerity of purpose. If there 
is such sincerity—and I can say that there is no lack of sincerity on 
our side—I do not see why objective conditions for the negotiations 
cannot be created. 


Question: We hope you realise that something must be done to solve the 
human problems of lakhs of families on either side, located in Pakistan. 
India and Bangladesh. 
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Answer: No people have suffered as much as the people of Bangladesh. 
Even commonsense should, therefore, suggest that we in particular are 
anxious to solve the human problems, irrespective of whether the 
families affected are in Bangladesh, India or Pakistan. By now the 
people in Pakistan should realise that there is very little about human 
problems that we do not know. It is not Bangladesh which is standing in 
the way of solving these problems. I have reason to believe that our 
neighbour, India, is also genuinely desirous of solving these problems in 
an equitable manner. 


Question: There are misgivings to Pakistan. In the minds of our 
Bengalee brothers who have opted to serve in Bangladesh whether they 
can at all hope to get a job here when they come here sooner or later. 
The feeling generally is that they are not wanted—Would you comment? 


Answer: There can be no such misgivings. The efforts of Pakistani 
propaganda machinery cannot succeed in creating such misgivings. I 
know our people and they know us. In Bangladesh there will always be 
room for every Bengalee who wishes to return to his homeland. Perhaps 
you know we are paying subsistence allowance to the dependents of 
the Bengalee citizens who are being held back in Pakistan. I am grateful 
for your concern for your Bengalee brothers; but 1 wonder whether this 
is shared by your Government, or your countrymen. It is strange that 
such concern is expressed by refusing to allow them to retum to their 
homeland, and by depriving them of their livelihood. It is a strange kind 
of brotherly concern when they are being reduced to destitute, herded, 
together in concentration camps and persecuted in many other ways. 


Question: Once procedural wrangle has been put out of the way and 
things start moving, do you visuals friendly relations between our two 
countries? If so, how do you see that relationship in the context of the 
continents political realities and economic problems? 


Answer: This is where I differ with you. There is no procedural 
wrangle. There is a simple question of accepting that meaningful 
negotiations can only be held on the basis of sovereign equally. Once 
negotiations start, there is no reason why we cannot settle all our 
problems and eventually move towards the establishment of friendly 
relations to the benefit of all the peoples of the Sub-continent. 
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Question: Waiting for the event of a meeting at summit level to take 
place between the two countries, we see a complete lack, complete lack 
of communication, lack of understanding and appreciation of each 
other’s problems—I mean at people's level. Are you prepared at all to 
consider the possibility of exchanges of journalists, newspapers and 
public men, so that the pace of understanding and other in the new 
context is hastened? 


Answer: Let us put first things first. There is no lack of understanding 
of Pakistan's problems to Bangladesh. Unfortunately, however, we see 
that there still persists in powerful quarters. In Pakistan the same lack of 
understanding about us as it existed during the last 25 years. The basic 
question is whether there is a will to understand. In the past, there were 
plenty of such exchanges, but did that prevent the cataclysmic 
development of last year? Did your Intellectuals, so-called progressives, 
and public men in Pakistan protest against the genocide and the 
atrocities committed in Bangladesh, against the brutal massacre of 
millions of civilians, against the organised rape of lakhs of women and 
the wanton destruction of villages throughout Bangladesh? What is 
required 15 a genuine change of heart. Once the basic question is 
solved, exchanges of the type you mention would follow naturally. 


Question: It is often suggested that in the background of the Geneva 
Conventions, the positions taken by India and Bangladesh to tie the 
release of the prisoners of war with negotiations that would follow a de 
jure recognition of Bangladesh is bad in international law, and morally 
untenable. Would it be possible for you to delink the two problems in 
order to defuse the situation? 


Answer: It is about time that we, of all peoples, who have been 
victims of a brutal genocide, are not told what is morally tenable and 
untenable. You do not seem to appreciate that Bangladesh, of its own 
accord, adhered to the Geneva Conventions. Do you think we became a 
party to the Geneva Conventions only to evade our responsibilities? 
There should be no doubt whatsoever about our bonafides. Problems 
concealing the implementation of the Geneva Conventions can also be 
solved through negotiations. These problems have to be seen against the 
overall background of a search for a durable peace in the Sub-continent. 
Our policy is in pursuit of this objective. Pakistan is hindering progress 
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towards the solution of these problems by deferring recognition. It has 
also quite unnecessarily and illegally injected these bilateral problems 
into the deliberations of the 'United Nations in its attempt to block 
Bangladesh's admission. Pakistan is also vitiating the climate by its 
inhuman treatment of the Bengalees and forcibly preventing them from 
returning to their homeland. The climate is also vitiated by the 
propaganda campaign which is being launched with regard to the 
political and economic situation in Bangladesh. Considering the 
colossal devastation of the country, It is not perhaps realised how rapid 
our economic recovery has been. The country will soon have a 
Consultation and ‘general elections will follow within a few months. 
While we are thus promoting the welfare of our people, we have also 
brought an equally constructs approach to the solution of the problems 
of the Sub-continent People in Pakistan should be apprised of these 
developments, so that some of them may stop living with illusions. 
Pakistan should seize the historic opportunity for a settlement of the 
outstanding problems for the well being of the peoples of this sub- 
continent. 


Note by the Interviewers : 


We tried to obtain clarification of certain: assumption in the answers above. Finally, 
we were told by Foreign Secretary Enayet Karim over telephone from Dhaka that the 
interview must be published in full and exactly, in accordance with the copy 
supplied, or not at all. It will be printed in Dhaka papers on Thursday. 


Bangladesh : Literary Responses to the 
Tragedy of 1971 


Ahmad Salim 


1. Introduction 

To sup press East Pakistan's demand for political autonomy, the Yahya 
Khan government launched a planned genocide on the people of East 
Pakistan on March 26, 1971. During the next mine months three million 
people were massacred— the largest number of people killed in the 
shortest span of time in human history. People from all walks of life 
were summarily executed— students, teachers, professors, doctors, 
nurses, scientists, politicians, poets, artists, writers, government 
workers, military and paramilitary personnel, industrialists, shop 
keepers, rickshaw pullers. Innocent and unarmed villagers— men, 
women and children - were rounded up, raped mutilated and massacred 
by the West Pakistani troops. Out of this genocide the Liberation War of 
1971 began and on December 16 the Pakistan occupation army 
surrendered before the joint command of the Mukti Bahini (Freedom 
Fighters) and Indian Army. An independent and sovereign Bangladesh 
was born. 

Literature is often written in response to some specific occasion. 
Memoirs and anecdotes recount the recitation of one or another of the 
poems, short stories, novels and other genres of literature of a specific 
region within days of the author’s personal experience or a political 
event that provoked them. Writers and poets are called the ‘conscience 
of the people;’ However, we find mixed literary responses in Pakistan in 
response to and during the occurrence of 1971 Tragedy of East Pakistan. 

Firstly, we find writers and poets, including some renowned names 
such as Ahmad Nadim Qasmi, ‘Mumtaz Mufti and Safdar Mir, who 
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favoured the government’s inhumanity and brutality against the 
innocent Bengali people. The second group of writers and poets had 
sympathy with the Bengalis, however, in spite of creative urge to write 
against government’s drastic action but due to lack of courage they 
committed the conspiracy of silence. The third group constitute some 
exceptional people including Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Habib Jalib, Ata Shad, 
Gul Khan Naseer, Ajmal Khattak, Ghani Khan, Sheikh Ayaz and Anwar 
Pirzado. They did not remain silent. Courageously, they spoke. 


2. Army Crackdown 
The Bangladesh War, incorporating the Indo-Pakistani War 
of 1977, was an armed conflict between Pakistan Army and 
the people of East Pakistan that lasted for roughly nine 
months, from 26th March until 16th December 1971. The war 
resulted in Bangladesh's independence from Pakistan. 

Although East Pakistan accounted for a majority of the country's 
population, political power remained firmly in the hands of West 
Pakistanis, specifically the Punjabis. Since a straightforward system of 
representation based on population would have concentrated political 
power m East Pakistan, the West Pakistan establishment came up with 
the ‘One Unit’ scheme, where all of West Pakistan was considered one 
province. This was solely to counterbalance the East wing's votes. Yet 
another issue was that apart from economic and political exploitation, 
there was gross under representation of Bengalis m the Pakistan 
military. Officers of Bengali origin in the different wings of the armed 
forces made up just 5% of overall force by 1965; of these, only a few 
were in command positions, with the majority in technical or 
administrative posts.! Moreover, despite huge defence spending, East 
Pakistan received none of the benefits. such as contracts, purchasing and 
military support jobs. The Indo-Pakistani War of 1965 over Kashmir 
also highlighted the sense of military insecurity among Bengalis as only 
an under-strength infantry division and 15 combat aircraft without tank 
support were in East Pakistan to thwart any Indian retaliations during 
the conflict.? 

In 1948, Mohammad Ali Jinnah declared in Dhaka (then usually 
spelt Dacca in English) that ‘Urdu, and only Urdu’ would be the sole 
official language for all of Pakistan.> This proved highly controversial, 
since Bangla was spoken by the majority of East Pakistanis. The 
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language controversy eventually reached a point where East Pakistan 
revolted. Several students and civilians lost their lives in a police 
crackdown on February 21, 1952. The day is revered in Bangladesh and 
in West Bengal as the Language Martyrs' Day. Later, in memory of the 
1952 killings, UNESCO declared February 21 as the Imitational Mother 
Language Day. The deaths led to bitter feelings among East Pakistanis, 
and they were a major factor in the push for independence. 

The situation reached a climax when in 1970 the Awami League, the 
largest political party of Pakistan, led by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, won 
a landslide victory in the national elections. However, they were denied 
to form government. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman called for a nation-wide 
strike. 

On the night of 25 March, the Pakistani Army began a violent effort 
to suppress the Bengali opposition. Before this began, all foreign 
journalists were systematically deported from Bangladesh. Bengali 
members of military services were disarmed. The operation was called 
Operation Searchlight by the Pakistani Army and was carefully devised 
by several top army generals to crush Bengalis. Although the violence 
focused on the provincial capital, Dhaka, the process of ethnic 
elimination was also carried out all around Bangladesh. Residential 
halls of University of Dhaka were particularly targeted. The Jagannath 
Hall was destroyed by the Pakistani armed forces, and an estimated 600 
to 700 of its residents were murdered. The Pakistani army denies any 
cold blooded killings at the university, though the Hamood-ur-Rahman 
commission in Pakistan states that overwhelming force was used at the 
university. This fact and the massacre at Jagannath Hall and nearby 
student dormitories of Dhaka University are corroborated by a 
videotape secretly filmed by Prof. Nur Ullah of the East Pakistan 
Engineering University, whose residence was directly opposite the 
student dormitories.4 Hindu areas all over Bangladesh suffered 
particularly heavy blows. By midnight, Dhaka was literally burning, 
especially the Hindu dominated eastern part of the city. Time magazine 
reported, “The Hindus, who account for three-fourths of the refugees 
and a majority of the dead, have borne the brunt of the Muslim military 
hatred.”> 

On the night of March 25, the holocaust began. The people of East 
Pakistan were pained to see the overwhelming mandate of Sheikh 
Mujib-ur-Rahman brutally reversed in March 1971 by Yahya Khan. 
Yahya Khan had come to power on March 25, 1969. Ironically, on the 
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same day after two years he instigated ruthless massacre of the Bengalis. 

The first investigative report (FIR) — How Dhaka paid for a ‘United 
Pakistan’ — about the night of March 25 was brought out be the Daily 
Telegraph's Simon Dring. In his report, Dring gave the first eyewitness 
account of the terror campaign which Pakistani generals had designed to 
'save' the ‘integrity’ of their nation. 

Simon Dring further records that caught completely by surprise 
some 200 students were killed in Iqbal Hall, the headquarters of the 
militantly anti-government students’ union. Two days later, bodies were 
still smouldering in bumt-out rooms, others were scattered outside, 
more floated in a nearby lake, and an art student lay sprawled across his 
easel.6 The military removed many of the bodies but the 30 bodies still 
there could never have accounted for all the blood in the corridors of the 
Iqbal Hall. 

At another hall, reportedly, soldiers buried the dead in a hastily dug 
mass grave which was then bull-dozed over by tanks. People living near 
the university were caught in the fire too and 200 yards of shanty houses 
running alongside a railway line were destroyed. Even after five days, 
there was still a pool of blood on the stairs in the house of Professor 
Jotim-ioy Guha Thakurta and his wife Pashanti. 

There was a fierce battle between the Bengali policemen and the 
troops at the Rajarbagh police headquarters. The late Jahanara Imam in 
her book, Blood and Tears, noted that most of the policemen were killed 
and rest had retreated. Many university professors including Prof. 
Moniruzamman, Dr. G.C. Dev, Dr. F.R. Khan and Dr. A. Magtadir had 
been killed. The offices of ‘The People’ and ‘The Ittefaq’ had been 
burnt. Most of the market places and slums had been burnt to ashes 
including Rayer Bazaar, Thathari Bazaar, Naya Bazaar, and 
Shakaripotti. There were troops in the Dhaka club on the night of the 
25th and till the morning of 30" March the dead bodies of some of the 
waiters were lying there. 


2. Response in West Pakistan 

March 27, 1971, a lovely day in Lahore. The city was full of flowers, 
colours, and fragrance. The writers, poets and intellectuals were 
gathering at Shah Hussain College, to go to the Shalimar Gardens in 
Bagwanpura to attend the annual ‘Urs’ of sixteenth century Punjabi 
saint-poet, Madhu Lal Hussain. The occasion provides an opportunity to 
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dance with people the traditional bhangra of the Punjab. The devotees 
close to the shrine prefer dhamal on the beat of dhol. They exhaust 
themselves dancing ecstatically. This has been going on for centuries 
and would continue because Lal Hussain is a symbol of protest in the 
Punjab. For he with Dulla Bhatti rebelled against the Mughal authority 
during the reign of Akbar the Great. He was haunted by Akbar’s spies. 
Dhamal at the shrine in the last week of March is not an expression of 
merriment but an expression of desire for freedom and Justice. 

On March 26, 1971, we were sad with the reports of genocide in East 
Bengal. I proposed to my friends that instead of dhamal we should 
simply walk from the Shah Hussain College to the shrine barefoot and 
with our heads down to express our grief at what happened the night 
before in East Pakistan. Led by Professor Manzoor Ahmad, then the 
principal of Shah Hussain college and Shafqat Tanveer Mirza of Majlis- 
i-Shah Hussain, our procession started from the college. The shrine of 
the poet and its surroundings were profusely decorated with flowers, 
arches and coloured buntings and illuminated in the evening. 

It was the night of the Saint Lal Hussain who believed that the night 
grew long without his friend Madhu. In and around the saint’s tomb the 
songs of the devotees were louder than ever and people were dancing in 
a state of frenzy. When you are at the shrine you must dance for the saint 
and just keep dancing till you can’t hold your head on your shoulders. 
My steps were going wrong and on my lips were the verses of my poem: 

‘Lal Hussain! O Lalon's kin. 

Rise up! In Bengalyour Madhus are being massacred 
They shot at the songs of Lalon time and again 

In ’48 in ’52 and later on too.... 

And today they are ablaze with the songs of Tagore and Nazni! 
Rise up Lal Hussain, Madhu is lonely, embrace him. 
Combat with your songs the bullet whistling towards him 
Get up Lal Hussain, 

Dulla Bhattis of Bengal are filing-up 

Get up poet, where have you left your gun? 

My poet, the night grows long without Madhu 

The previous night and during that day I wrote two or three poems 
on the agony of innocent Bengalis. One of these poems, mentioned in a 
later section, I got translated in Urdu and sent for publication in Awami 
Awaz, run by a senior Comrade, M. R. Hassan. Subsequently, the poem 
was published. However, there was disastrous reaction in the military- 
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bureaucracy of West Pakistan both in Lahore and Karachi. In Lahore, 
my arrest warrants were issued and I was arrested few days later; 
whereas, in Karachi M.R. Hassan had to bear the brunt. 
My niece, a small girl of four years at the time, asked her mother 
why the police had arrested her uncle. 
“Your uncle wrote a poem against Yahya Khan” her mother 
replied. “So what? Yahya Khan can write a poem against Uncle. Why 
did he arrest him?” the little girl argued. 
“If Yahya could write a poem, he couldn't have resorted to the 
genocide of his people”, her mother told her sadly. 

A few days later it was learnt that as the ranks rolled into Dhaka on 
the night of March 25, the first target were the students. The University 
canteen, which had traditionally been the centre of students’ politics, 
had been burnt and the owner of the canteen had been shot dead along 
with other three members of his family, tells Bashirul Haque's book, 
“Twenty years after the Genocide in Bangladesh”. It was a coincidence 
that in my poem the soul of Madhu Lal Hussain was invoked and the 
name of the canteen owner, mentioned above, was also Madhu. He lived 
in Dhaka University Shib Ban quarters m flat, 3/D. Such a big family 
used to live in this small house. But the bigness of that family is no 
more. A military attack in one night during the liberation war wholly 
shattered the entire family. In a killing rampage of only an hour and a 
half, four members of this family were martyred. Madhu Da’s family 
was quite large - five sons and six daughters. The wife of his eldest son, 
Ranjit was also living with them. Ranjit used to work for an insurance 
company. Madhu Da, Ranjit, Bina Rani Dey were all killed at the same 
time. Mother, Jugamaya Dey, met the same fate along with her husband, 
son and son's wife in the same night.’ 


2.1. Pakistani Writers and Poets in support of Army Crackdown 

On April 7, 1971 the writers and poets from Lahore condemned the 
armed intervention by India in East Pakistan and its initiation of a 
widespread psychological warfare against the integrity of Pakistan. In a 
resolution adopted at the Writers Guild House, the writers demanded 
that the Government should mobilise all means of information at its 
disposal “for the propagation of Pakistani nationalism for reflecting and 
widespread public communication of the ideals of Pakistani nationhood.” They 
expressed gratitude to “our great neighbour and friend, the People’s Republic 
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of China who had, in her note of protest to India, condemned the Indian 
interference in Pakistan's internal affairs. 8 They shamelessly supported the 
stand taken by the President of Pakistan m his reply to the letter from 
the President of USSR. 

The meeting was presided over by Abul Asr Hafeez Jullundhari, the 
author of the national anthem, and attended by Lahore's leading poets 
and writers. Aniong them were Ahmad Nadeem Qasimi, Prof. Hamid 
Ahmad Khan, Muhammad Safdar, Mir, Jamiluddin Aali, Meerza Adeeb. 
Maulana Hamid Ali Khan, Qateel Shifai, Dr. Enwar Sajjad, Ishrat 
Rahmani and Syed Qasim Mahmood. 

While strongly condemning the Indian action, the meeting warned 
the Government of India to desist from continuing to interfere in the 
intemal affairs of Pakistan. Fully ignoring the Governments crimes 
committed in East Pakistan, the writers welcomed the assurance of the 
President of Pakistan in regard to the political situation in the country 
and said that they were confident that in accordance with his assurance, 
political power would be transferred to the representatives of the people 
as soon as conditions returned to normal. The resolution said that the 
most important matter of concern to everybody in the country was the 
preservation and protection of the integrity of Pakistan.9 

The writers noted with ‘surprise and Indignation’ that some Indian 
writers had given utterances through AIR to their support for ‘the totally 
unfounded and mischievous propaganda of India against Pakistan’. 
They advised them that they should recognise the importance for writers 
to uphold "the standard of truth and honesty in all situations and should 
have the courage of criticising the injustices of their own country. They 
should specially remind their Government of the untold cruelties that it 
had unleashed on the Muslims of occupied Kashmir and of India 
throughout these 23 years."!9 

Before the meeting adopted the resolution, it was addressed by Abul 
Asr Hafeez Jullundhan, Ahmed Nadim Qasimi, Prof. Hamid Ahmad 
Khan, Ishrat Rahmani, Prof. Muhammad Usman and Prof. Anjum 
Roomani. 

The resolution, surprisingly, seemed a carbon copy of Jamaat-i- 
Islami's statements. In his cultural notes Zeno (Muhammad Safdar Mir) 
under the title, “The Writers’ Responsibility’, referred to a ‘Well 
attended meeting of writers and poets of Lahore’, which ‘passed a 
strong resolution against Indian intervention in Pakistan's present crisis’. 
Zeno noted that it was not the first time that Pakistan had to face Indian 
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aggression -psychological as well as physical. Pakistan from its birth 
had been an unacceptable entity to the Indian ruling classes. He further 
added that the Indian aggression on West Pakistan borders in 1965 and 
on East Pakistan borders in 1971 was a part of a historical process which 
was going on throughout the world. It was that process of struggle 
between powers of enslavement on one side and the people and nations 
which they wished to enslave on the other. Zeno concludes. in the 
following words: 
“As writers it is our duty not merely to sing in abstract terms the songs 
of our people's heroism. That is necessary. But even more necessary 
for our successful struggle is to prepare our people for this long 
struggle by clarifying the nature and context of this struggle. It is 
when we forget the overall perspective and keep our eyes 
concentrated on the immediate fight, that we are prone to get confused 
about the political nature of the incidents of East Pakistan, about fine 
distinction-in the world and at home—between our friends and our 
enemies. The enemy is likely to take advantage of our confusion. The 
only way we, as writers, can help in the struggle of our people against 
the challenges to our very existence is to understand what the conflict 
means in its totality and what forces are engaged in this conflict on 
both sides and why. If we are clear about all this, it would not be 
difficult for us to help clarify it for others - both within Pakistan and 
abroad. And that is the best way in which the writers can be of service 
in our present struggle. ”!! 

During the war, the writers of Rawalpindi appealed to the writers of 
the world that regarding the 1971 war, they should raise voice in favour 
of Pakistan. Sayyed Zamir Jaffri, in his book, Judai ka Mosam, writes 
that these writers appealed on December 10, 1971 and included Mumtaz 
Mufti, Shorish Malik, Majid Amjad, Fateh Mohammad Malik, Afzal 
Pervaiz, Manzur Arif, Colonel Mohammad Khan, Ada Jaffri, Qamar-al- 
Husseini, Sultan Rashk, Jamil Malik, Akhtar Hoshiarpuri, Sadiq Nasim, 
Aziz Malik, Insar Nasri, Karam Haidri, Ayub Mohsin, Ahsen Ali Khan, 
Rabia Fakhri, Jamil Yousaf, Perveen Fana Sayyed and many others.12 

Not only this, Uxi Mufti, Deputy Director of Pakistan Council, the 
propaganda section of Ministry of Information, brought out a procession 
of writers and poets on a decorated truck, which passed through the 
bazaars of the city on December 14, 1971. The poets read their anthems 
to the people on microphone. The songs of Perveen Fana Sayyed, Ada 
Jaffn and Baqi Siddiqui became very popular. 13 

Writers like Masood Mufti, who served as bureaucrats during the 
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1971 war in East Pakistan, had forgotten the basis, as according to the 
outstanding Punjabi writer Shafqat Tanveer Mirza, on which Bengali 
Muslims had broken the strongest bonds of Bengali nationalism, 
accepted partition of their land, culture and history and joined hands 
with those who were 1,000 miles away from them. What Masud Mufti 
wrote in his diary Lamhey, was partial and one sided. Being a civil 
bureaucrat and representative of Pakistan government, he has only taken 
forward the view projected by the Pakistan government. He did not 
recognise the economic complaints of the Bengalis against the West 
Pakistanis. The Biharis and other refugees from the other parts of India 
never tried to fuse culturally with the locals. It was a fight for quotas. 
The Bengalis made many political sacrifices for West Pakistanis but 
when it was their tum, they were forced to seek separation. Masood 
Mufti has also written Chehre and Rezey. He writes in Lamhe: 
“The scale of violence in 1971 was far greater than that of 1947. This 
time not only Muslims killed other Muslims, but on the name of Bengali 
nationhood, Muslims, along with Hindus, killed other Muslims. ”!4 
Ironically, the writer cannot see here the killing of hundreds of 
thousands of East Pakistani Muslims at the hands of Muslims of 
Pakistan Army. 
At another place, totally overlooking the atrocities done to East 
Pakistanis, Mufti writes: 
“On seeing Chitagong my eyes were filled with tears. In the beginning 
of March, women and children were killed in the club of Isfahani Jute 
Mill. I saw splashes of blood there. On one of the walls I saw the 
marks where a childs head was smashed as the brain was sticking on 
the wall. I saw burgqas of women in shreds. 
I saw a new paranda (head band) of a small girl which she hadn't 
used yet. And finally I saw a book of a small child with a picture of a 
deer. It was the same book my child in Lahore reads in his school. I 
picked up the book. The marks of blood were visible on it. I thought 
that was my own child's blood and tears started falling from my eyes 
abruptly. ”!5 
Shafqat Tanveer Mirza states that the bitter pills of denial were 
quoted in the sugar of religion and fear of the majority - a majority that 
was poor and which neither had feudal lords nor generals nor 
bureaucrats in its ranks. The indiscriminate use of force in solving 
political issues has always brought tragic days like December 16, 1971, 
closer. 
Quite interestingly our poets and writers were writing about the 
troubles faced by the POWs but either they remained silent or favoured 
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the Yahya Khan government during the genocide of the people of East 
Pakistan, which continued for nine months. They justified the massacre 
of innocent people by the Pakistan army on the grounds that those being 
killed were traitors and Indian agents. 

Josh Malih Abadi in his poem, Jangi Qaidiyon ke Khandan, xvntes: 


Kaun hain yeh bewian jin ke jigar hain chak chak 
Jin ke chehron per hai zardi, jinki mangon main hai khak 


(Who are these wives with broken hearts 
They have pale faces, and there is dust on their foreheads) 


Ahmad Faraz who had also written a poem in favour of 1965 war, 
writes on POWs in his poem, Meri Ankhain mera Chehra Lao: 


Main abhi zinda hoon 
Maujood hoon 

Yeh meri ana man sake 

Aj ke din 

Hi gae the mere sathi 

Meri shaula bhari ankhain 
Mera angar sa chehra le ker 
In andheron ki taraf 

Jin me merti hui 

Shamyon ki zia chikhti thi 


(Yet I am alive 

I exist 

This very day 

My friends had gone 

Taking my burning eyes 

And my face like coal 
Towards that darkness 

Which resounds 

With cries of burning candles) 


Jamil ud Din Aali in his poem, Aey Dais ki Hawao, writes about 


POWs 


Aey Dais ki hawao sarhad keparjao 
Aur unko chu ker ao 


O’ winds ofmy country, cross the borders 
And go touch them and return 
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In another poem also titled, Aey Dais ki Hawao, Jamil ud Din Aali 
wntes: 
Aey Dais ki hawao 
Khusbu main bas ke jao 
Aur unko le ke ao 


(O’ winds of my country 
Take the fragrance along 
And bring them back with you) 
Not only this the poets of West Pakistan also wrote poems on return 
of POWs. Qateel Shifai, writes: !¢ 
Chun ke her zakhm se teer akhir 
Purfishan ho gae hain aseer akhir 
Sari duniya ne sadaqat ki himayat kerdi 
Jag utha he sare zamane ka zameer akhir 


After picking the arrows from each wound 

Finally the prisoners have got freedom 

The entire world has sided with the truthfulness 
Finally the conscience of the world has been pricked 


2.2. The Conspiracy of Silence 

Except Faiz Ahmad Faiz, Habib Jalib and a few other names, most of 
the Urdu writers were not bold enough to challenge this force. On the 
contrary, they were silent spectators to, or active supporters of, what 
Yahya Khan was enacting the most dreadful tragedy to befall Pakistan. 
There were, however, many Sindhi, Balochi, Pashto and even Punjabi 
poets and writers in West Pakistan who refused to buy the theories being 
touted by the PPP, the Muslim League factions, the Jama’ at-i-islami and 
many other religious and political groups and parties. The Jama’at, 
which now raises the accusing finger at the PPP, actively collaborated 
with the killers in East Pakistan. 

Andrew McCord raises the question that whether Faiz remained 
silent over the 1971 crises of East Pakistan. However, he himself proves 
it wrong.17 In fact, even raising this question could not be justified. Faiz 
was hugely disturbed by the crisis that led to the creation of Bangladesh 
in 1971. Soon after Dhaka fell, Ayub Mirza reports, the poet was found 
under the blankets in a darkened room at Flashman’s Hotel in 
Rawalpindi, refusing to get out of bed or turn on the lights. According 
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to McCord, his most remembered public statement was a repudiation of 
the Soviet Union for its alliance with India. Some accounts say that Faiz 
offered to return his Eenin Prize, as Tagore had renounced his Bnitish 
knighthood after the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh.18 However, this is 
not true. According to renowned Urdu poet, Sahar Ansari, Faiz refused 
to return the Eenin Peace Prize saying that it was not a prize by some 
government but it bore the name of great Eenin. In a ceremony in Khaliq 
Dina Hall, Karachi, many speakers said that Faiz should return the 
Eenin Peace Prize. Faiz was present at the occasion. He courageously 
said in the public meeting that he will not return it. This was also 
confirmed by the people who came to visit me in the jail. They told me 
that there was immense government pressure on Faiz to condemn the 
Soviet Upon and to return the Peace Prize. However, Faiz never yielded 
to the pressure. n 
2.3. Writers and Poets against Genocide 

In spite of restrictions and the hardships of jails and confinements Faiz 
Ahmed Faiz, Habib Jalib, Sahar Ansari, Anwar Ahsan Siddiqi, M.R. 
Hassan, Fehmida Riaz, Ata Shad, Ghani Khan, Sheikh Ayaz (Sindhi), 
Gul Khan Naseer (Balochi), Ajmal Khattak (Pashto), Asif Shahkar 
(Punjabi) and many others including myself, a Punjabi poet, stood 
against the force being used to crush the political, economic and cultural 
rights of the people of East Pakistan and spoke against West Pakistan 
governments inhumanity and brutality against the innocent Bengali 
people. 

Faiz Ahmad Faiz was the major voice from the Punjab, who warned 
Yahya Khan's junta to keep their hands off East Pakistan. He wrote a 
poem titled, Stay Away from Me:!9 

How can I embellish this comical of slaughter, 
how decorate the massacre? 

Whose attention could my lamenting blood attract? 
There’s almost no blood in my rawboned body and whats left 
isn't enough to bum as oil in the lamp, 

not enough to fill a wineglass. 

It can feed no fire, 

extinguish no thirst. 

There's a poverty of blood in my ravaged body— 
a terrible poison now runs in it. 

If you pierce my veins, each drop will foam 
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as venom at the cobra’s fangs. 

Each drop is the anguished longing of ages, 

the burning seal of a rage hushed up for years. 

Beware of me. My body is a river of poison. 

Stay away from me. My body is a parched log in the desert. 
If you bum it, you won't see the cypress or the jasmine, 
but my bones blossoming like thorns on the cactus. 

If you see through it in the forests, . 

Instead of moring perfumes, you'll scatter 

the dust of my seared soul, 

So stay away from me. Because I’m thirsting for blood. 


Very soon, on April 8, 1971, Faiz came up with another poem2?: 


This is how my sorrow became visible; 
its dust, piling up for years in my heart, 
finally reached my eyes, 


the bitterness now so clear that 
I had to listen when my friends 
told me to wash my eyes with blood. 


Everything at once was tangled in blood- 
each face, each idol, red everywhere. 
Blood swept over the sun, washing away its gold. 


The moon erupted with blood, its silver extinguished. 
The sky promised a moming of blood, 

and the night wept only blood. 

The trees hardened into crimson pillars. 

All flowers filed their eyes with blood. 

And every glance was an arrow. 


each pierced image blood. The blood 
~a river crying out for martyrs— 
flows on in longing. And in sorrow, in rage, in love. 


Let it flow. Should it be dammed up, 


there will only be hatred cloaked in colours of death. 
Don't let this happen, my friends, 


bring all my tears back instead, 
a flood to purify my dust-filled eyes, 
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to wash this blood forever from my eyes. 

I also wrote some poems - the innocuous prerogative of a poet in hard 
times, and was promptly tned by a military court. The exalted judge in the 
Khaki passed a sentence of rigorous imprisonment alongside some six 
lashes. The news, naturally, set a sheet of gloom in the family. 

I sincerely realise that the price of the poem that I paid for was too 
trivial when compared to colossal sacrifices made by the Bengali poets, 
writers and intellectuals in that year. I was told about the cold-blooded 
murder of dozens of Bengali intellectuals by army Generals and their 
henchmen, Razakars and Al-Badr, on the eve of surrender. I felt my 
small poem was burned under the weight of the moral and intellectual 
stature of those who braved their pens against barrels. 


Two nights have befallen us 

Poor old forgetful mother! 

One night we saw the moon blossoming in the plait; 
The next, we witnessed the sun burning your forehead. 
From the land of the five-eyed blonde 

Hailed hounds in dirty uniforms 

On the first sight, 

Your bosom quivered 

Under heavy jackboots; 

On the other, the shower of bullets. 

Pierced through your breast 

And our song soared higher 

And higher. 


M. R. Hassan brought out bimonthly, ‘Awami Awaz’ My Punjabi 
poem, was published in Awami Awaz, with Urdu translation. When I was 
arrested he went to the military courts and told them that the 
responsibility of publishing that poem lay on him and not on me, 
therefore, he should be arrested instead. 

He was also arrested for publishing my poem against the military 
operation in East 

Pakistan and was forced to stop publishing Awami Awaz. 

In 1972, M. R. Hassan was arrested again for distributing pamphlets 
against the operation in East Pakistan and was jailed for four months. He 
was arrested once again for involvement in anti-government political 
activities. The case was launched in Lahore and he was fined.?! 

Earlier in 1967, Hassan, along with Faiz Ahmad Faiz, Mir Gul K.han 
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Naseer, Ajmal Khattak, Sheikh Ayaz, Mohammad Ibrahim Joyo and 
Hassan Hamidi founded “Awami Adbi Anjuman (Pakistan)”. He 
became the first Secretary General of this literary organisation. By 
keeping the organisation alive from 1967 to 1985 he gave a new life to 
progressive literature in Pakistan.22 

As mentioned earlier, I was granted 6 months' imprisonment along 
with some six lashes and a fine of rupees 2000, on non-payment of 
which, my jail term was to be extended. Faiz arranged the one money 
and sent it to the authorities so that I would be released earlier. However, 
I held a strange viewpoint. Instead of welcoming that favour by the great 
man, I kind of disliked it as I was thinking that I would get my jail tem- 
i extended by non-payment and this way avoid the punishment of six 
lashes. However, Faiz was unaware of my plans and what he did was in 
good faith, although it proved detrimental for me. 

Dr. Azizul Haque and his ‘Young Peoples Front’ was a pro-china 
group of left, but they severely criticized the genocide in East Pakistan 
by the Pakistan army. He wrote articles against the military action and 
also took out processions. He continued the activities in favour of the 
people of East Pakistan through the platform of Halqa Arbab-e-Zauq. 
During the time I was in jail, Dr. Azizul Haque looked after my family 
morally and financially, although I belonged to the pro-Moscow 
National Awami Party (NAP). 

There were so many more people in West Pakistan, who were not 
only aware of the situation but did not approve of the action against the 
people of East Pakistan. 

Many decades have passed since the fall of Dhaka 1971, but the 
verses of Habib Jalib are still engraved in public memory. He was the 
poet who wrote the historic verses during Fatima Jinnah’s campaign: 

Aisey dastoor ko, 
subah-i-benoor ko, 
main nahin manta, 
main nahin manta...’ 
(‘Such a constitution (reference being to the Ayub regime) — 
such a morning without light. 
I do not accept, 
I do not-accept.’) 

The arrival of every military saviour gives Jalib’s poetry a fresh lease 
of life. Votary of no narrow sect, Jalib spared no one. His heart bled with 
the separation of East Pakistan in 1971. The 1970 elections caused a 
storm to blow across both wings of Pakistan. Caught in the fever of that 
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moment, how could we have known where that storm was heading or 
what grim destruction it would wreak? In another poem, Habib Jalib 
wept for the massacre of common people from East Bengal: 

Mohabat golion se bo rahe ho 

Watan ka chehra khoon se dho rahe ho 

Guman tumko keh rasta kat raha he 

Yaqeen mujko keh manzil kho rahe ho 


(You are trying sowing love with bullets, 
You are smearing the face of our country with blood, 
You think you are nearing the destiny, 
But I am sure you are losing the way.) 
Sahar Ansari in his poem, ‘Nasal-e-Ziyan Guzeedca’ , writes: 
Hamare mehbub jism her su sisak rahe hain 
Wo beyagini ki wadiyon mein bhatak rahe hain 
Kisi ke kapre phate hue hain 
Kisi ke pistan kate hue hain 
Yeh aag or khun ke samundar 
Ubher rahe hain ataab dar ber 


(Our beloved ones are anguishing in pain 
and are lost in uncertainty 

Some of them have their clothes tom off 
And some have their breasts cut off 
These oceans of fire and blood 

Are appearing yet everywhere.) 

The Balochi popular literature by Gul Khan Naseer urges Balochis to 
rise in revolt against the Pakistani state23 and has severely criticized the 
horrific action of West Pakistan army against the East Pakistanis in 1971. 

One of the popular Baluchi writers Zahoor Shah (1926-1977) presents 
in a poem very much similar to the situation of East Pakistan m 1971: 

My heart bleeds 

To wet the barren land for my miserable people in the hope 

that one day these lands will turn green 

and there will grow red flowers. Gather the seeds of those flowers 
Because these are from my blood.24 

Sheikh Ayaz, great Sindhi poet and a West Pakistan leader of the 
Awami League, was arrested and kept in Sukkar Jail. He composed 
several poems in support of Bengali people. In his jail diary he also 
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recalls, Sheikh Mujib and wonders what he would be doing and in 
which state he would be. 

Another Sindhi poet, Anwar Pirzado, who was also an officer in the 
Pakistan Air Force suffered a lot due to his support to the innocent 
people of East Pakistan. In his poem, ‘March 26, 1977’, Anwar wrote:25 


A Bengali mother today 

Wails over the body of her infant, 

Its chest riddled with bullets. 

The blood-drenched child 

Wants to call out to its mother 

With its tongue wrenched out 

But cannot utter even a word. 

A flicker of breath moves in and out. 
The mother finally accepts death, 
The blood congealed and blackened. 


More children are hacked away. 

A father sees his daughter 

Unclothed, a plaything in the hands of strangers. 
Darkened corpses, clotted blood. 

But Islam was saved. 

The Ghazis celebrated victory over Bengali chests, 
Earned blood-stained medals 

which are against mankind. 


The red page of history unfolds 

A spark turns into tire. 

The dark drops of blood will raise their head. 
Your bullets will come to an end. 

Bamboo sticks 

And shining axes 

And home-made guns will burst forth, 

The spade will be ready. 

Red flags will unfurl 

The blood of martyrs will live for centuries 
This living blood, 

The game of blood will lead us to our destination— 
The red revolution. 


Literary responses to the incident of 1971 emerged sporadically from 
various regions of West Pakistan. However, hardly any novel was 
forthcoming. As a result of what may be termed a failure of the 
historical imagination, collective literary responses from Pakistan, as 
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mentioned earlier, about the great tragedy of East Pakistan have been 
sparse and casual. This seems surprising when one compares it with the 
writings that emerged after the Partition of British India in 1947, 
including the well-known short stories of Manto and the poems of Faiz, 
as well as Qurratulain Hyder’s ‘Aag Ka Dariya’ (trans-created by the 
author into English as 'River of Fire’), among others.” It is surprising 
that the West Pakistani men of letters, otherwise known for their strident 
espousal of social and political issues at home and abroad, have been 
less than forthcoming on the issue of their country's disintegration and 
horrible massacre of their own people. 

Contrary to the general sense of gloom and loss pervading the 
discussion by Pakistanis of their corporate disaster, the incident appears 
to have touched only a few; fewer still are those for whom it has had any 
deeper emotive significance at all, with ramifications in national 
morality. The country might just as well have written off the whole 
incident. Perhaps it was this concept of the nation itself that was the 
actual political fiction. Writing off-this comes easier to us than 
rekindling passions that may not have entirely died down and may 
require going against the grain.27 

A few notable exceptions being the short stones of Intizar Hussain 
and Masood Ashar's collection of stones ‘Band Aankhon Par Donon 
Haath.’ Sarwat Hussein’s poem ‘Aik Insaan Ki Maut’ (The Death of a 
Man) strikes a collective note but with a personal conviction missing 
from the verse. A noteworthy recent example is Sorayya Khan’s debut 
English novel ‘Noor’, which will be dealt in detail later. There is another 
remarkable recently published novel ‘Breaking Links' by Razia Fasih 
Ahmad. These are exceptions, however, rather than the norm. In this 
condition of relative paucity, ' Breaking Links' remains one of the few 
novels from Pakistan to reach out across the inexpressible void in a 
serious attempt to address this gap. 


2.3.1. Recent Publications 

Quite recently, a Pakistani author, Sorayya Khan, has written a novel of 
1971, titled ‘Noor’ and published by Penguin. Sorayya Khan's Noor is 
a remarkable novel for the simple reason that it breaks the long tacit 
silence among Pakistanis of all hues to speak of the horrors of what they 
saw and did in East Pakistan. As mentioned earlier, some like Intezar 
Husain and Faiz Ahmad Faiz have alluded to that bloodstained legacy 
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of shame, but there has been no attempt so far to flesh out the bare bones 
of that long-buried nightmare. Ali, a young Pakistani soldier, brings 
home Sajida, a girl of “five and six” who has lost her family in a 
cyclone and is found wandering about a Dhaka street, and raises her as 
his own daughter. Sajida marries, grows roots in Pakistani soil, has 
children, one of them being Noor, a child so special and different and 
gifted that she has access to secrets yet to be revealed and to memories 
her mother and Ali have burned. Born with Down’s Syndrome, Noor 
begins to paint the most astonishing pictures from her very first 
birthday. In the blue of her infant drawings there is the blue of the Bay 
of Bengal, that relentless body of water that rose up in an angry tidal 
wave and swept away her mother's childhood. Noor's unerring drawings 
bring the past back for Sajida: the cyclone, the sea full of fish, the fish 
boats plying the seas and the shores of what was once East Pakistan and 
has since become Bangladesh. Wrapped like a snake in a tree high above 
the swirling waters, young Sajida had survived near rotting fish in tom 
nets when the rest of her family had perished. In a series of chilling 
portraits, Noor brings the past back with an exactitude that is both 
fearful and astonishing. She draws uprooted trees, shattered boats and 
the unrelenting monsoon rains. But she also details the atrocities too 
unimaginable and inhuman committed in the name of nationalism: the 
senseless killings of millions, the rivers red with blood, the bloated 
corpses with tied hands floating like paper boats down the river and the 
graffiti in a now-forgotten script wntten on a wall: Joi Bangla. Noor 
draws what Sajida has forgotten and what Ali has barred and bolted in 
the drawers of his memory. Her drawings reveal a 'connection' - not 
severed, merely burned—with Sayjida’s past, with Ali's compliance in 
those acts of unmitigated barbarism. The novel moves inexorably 
towards its final cathartic question: “What was it Sike? There?” and in 
the answer lances a long festering wound.78 

Razia Fasih Ahmad's most ambitious work is the novel entitled 
‘Sadiyon Ki Zanjeer’, translated recently by the author recently and 
titled, ‘Breaking Links.’ A considerable time in the making, this novel 
resulted from her conscious decision to write about the historical reality 
of the major crisis that the country had faced. She researched the novel’s 
background and talked to eyewitnesses m Pakistan as well as 
Bangladesh. The novel presents external realities through strong 
internal emotions. Just as the two World Wars left legacies of their own 
in world literature, this novel creates a legacy based on the human 
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tragedy of the political clash of East and West Pakistan which resulted 
in the break-up of Pakistan and the creation of Bangladesh. This tragedy 
has been presented here not only with heart-felt emotion and great 
empathy, but the writer has also tried to create a wider canvas by 
looking at the big picture. She describes a full spectrum of people, the 
ones with malformed ideas to the desperately poor, from the stupidity, 
social injustice and lack of vision in groups of one people to the 
hypocrisy of other groups who blame everybody but themselves and 
who not only are the purveyors of pain and suffering but are often also 
its recipient. Razia Fasih Ahmad has presented both the individual 
actions that affect other peoples’ lives and group actions that result m 
death, devastation and grief, as a sociological experiment. The novel 
presents a human story artistically woven into the emerging mosaic of 
the East Pakistan tragedy. Various interacting characters of the intricate 
story through which the bloody and blood curding, grotesque events that 
played the havoc, not only with history but individual lives so intimately 
that it is paining our bleeding hearts even today. Zari Khan is the main 
character. She is there to conduit most of the events that take place. The 
most remarkable aspect of the novel, ‘Sadiyon ki Zanjeer’ is its 
readability. It is a gripping narrative, a rare thing in our so-called 
‘modernistic’ times. The deception of scenic geography is so beautiful 
that they look more like some rare paintings of master painters.2? 

Razia Fasih Ahmad, writes: 

Sheikh Mujib now realised that he was surrounded on both sides. 
The student members of the Awami League wanted him to declare 
independence immediately and President Yahya was forbidding him to 
do so. Standing on the veranda, he watched the chequered chess tiles 
change their shapes from moment to moment. 

Then he went, sat down in his library and read the draft of his 
proposed speech one more time. 

Now he thought of a new strategy: He should neither announce the 
formation of Bangladesh, nor hint at it. But he would keep the tone of 
his speech as firm and threatening as possible. This could work. 


Then he added to his speech: 

The door is open for negotiations with the West Pakistanis and the path 
of resistance is open for our people. If there is no agreement, we can't 
do anything, but there is still time. If one shot is fired during this period, 
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or our people are subjected to oppression, then we’ll turn every house 
into a fort. Be ready to face the enemy with whatever weapons you have. 
And, to the government, I shall say, “No more spraying of bullets. You 
can't suppress seventy million people. We have shed our blood once. We 
are prepared to shed more. 

Then he would play another trump card to enliven the masses and 
give them something to chant: Remember, the present struggle is for 
liberation. The present struggle is for independence. Joi Bangla. 

He felt better. These last sentences could easily be interpreted as the 
Declaration of Independence.”30 


7. Conclusion 

Widespread killings and displacement of civilians m East Pakistan and 
widespread violations of human nights were cairned out by the Pakistan 
Army, which was supported by political and religious militias during the 
war of 1971. Around 3 million people were killed. 

Another 10 million fled the country to seek safety m India. At the 
onset of the Bengali nationalist uprising led by the Awami League, 
Pakistani forces targeted Bengali intellectuals, students, political 
activists and masses, especially at college campuses m the capital Dhaka 
and other cities 31 A large section of the intellectual community of 
Bangladesh was murdered mostly by the Al-Shams and Al-Badr forces, 
at the instruction of the Pakistan army. - At one hand the writers and 
poets of West Pakistan brought out various works in favour of the 
government - even they wrote in great lengths for the POWs. But, sadly, 
they did not even write or express about the killing of their own creed. 
There are many mass graves in Bangladesh, and newer ones are always 
being discovered, such as one in an old well near a mosque m Dhaka 
located in the non-Bengali region of the city which was discovered in 
August 1999. 

The paper finds that few West Pakistani writers and poets decided 
not to remain silent However, others sympathised with the government 
of Pakistan and endorsed the brutal actions of Pakistan army against the 
innocent people of East Pakistan. 

Another category of writers and poets remained silent about the 
horrors of 1971. They, however could not justify their actions saying 
they did not know what was actually happening, as being creative 
writers it was their duty to seek information and accordingly respond. In 
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addition the prolonged exploitation of Bengalis at the hands of West 
Pakistanis since the very inception of Pakistan was no secret to anyone. 

The poets and writers who sided with the government of Pakistan 
also say that they could not realize what was happening. This is again 
baseless reasoning as the 25 years history of East Pakistan's economic, 
political and ethic exploitation at the hands of West Pakistan was known 
to everyone Not only the West Pakistan dominated the divided country 
politically but also received more money from the common budget than 
the more populous East Pakistan. It was not a secret that although East 
Pakistan accounted for a majority of the country's population, political 
power remained firmly in the hands of West Pakistanis, specifically the 
Punjabis. Yet another issue was that apart from economic and political 
exploitation, there was gross underrepresented Lon of Bengalis in the 
Pakistan military. What’s more, in 1970 the Awami Eeague won a 
landslide victory m the national elections but was denied to form the 
government thus Bengalis were abs tamed from exercising their 
constitutional night. Let aside the thinkers and intellectuals, these facts 
were quite enough even for laymen to understand what was happening 
in the East Pakistan and why. 

As mentioned earlier, very few winters and poets raised their pens 
against the genocide of 1971. Such a few numbers cannot afford 
justification for the whole of West Pakistan for their resistance against 
that brutal manslaughter by West Pakistan army. However, at the same 
time, it also proves that not everyone remained silent but there were few 
people who raised the voice of protest These few were those courageous 
people who eventually had to face teals and tabulations at the hands of 
mullah-military-bureaucracy. In that charged environment their voice 
was much louder than millions of people from rest of the world. In 
addition to other oddities they faced threat to their lives. Hence, these 
winters and poets occupy a very important place in our history. 
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This is an anthology of writings by Pakistani 
Human Rights activists, journalists, poets, 
academics and others regarding the events of 
1971 when the ruling military junta unleashed 
their attack on the civilian population in the 
Eastern part of the country violating every 
norms of a civilized society. The heinous 
crimes against humanity was covered up by a 
massive propaganda exercise that blinded most 
people in Pakistan giving rise to a pseudo- 
nationalistic religious fervour. But in that dark 
period there were people not comfortable with 
official version of the truth. Their 
observations and writings represented the 
voice of justice in Pakistan and the realization 
that Pakistan owes an apology to Bangladesh 
for the brutal atrocities perpetrated by its 
Armed Forces and ruling coterie in 1971. 


We hope this collection of articles will 
contribute in promoting justice and 
understanding which is so much necessary to 
come in terms with history. 
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